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KOREA. 




OHAPTEB XXI. 

ON EOBSEBACK ACBOSS KOREA, 

T TOOK an unntnal waj to reach the eapital of the Hermit 
-^ KiDgdom. The ordinary route it to go bj steamer from 
Nagasaki or Chefoo to Chemulpo, and then walk or be carried 
in a chair twenty-siz miles to Seoul. The steamer which 
took me from Nagasaki to Vladivostok touched at Won-san 
on her way north, so I made arrangements, by the kind 
help of the Commissioner of CuBtom*, for ponies and men 
to be ready for me on my return, to make the journey 
across the peninsula to Seoul, instead of going round by 
the beaten track. There is a road from the coast to the 
capital, and a number of Jajmncse and an occasional Con- 
snlar oilicer had travelled it ; but at the time of my journey 
Yery few other Europeans had crossed tlie country. The road 
is of interest at this moment because it was for a long way the 
route of the third column of the Japanese army to the battle 
of Phyong-yang, and Won-san itself was worth seeing for 
the sake of its possible future. The Korean authorities dis* 
eourage travellers, and the Korean Minister at Tokyo per- 
sistently declined to give me a passport or to apply to Seoul 
for one for me, although pressed by the British ckargi to do so. 
And the condition of the country may be judged from the fact 
that four months before my journey marines were landed from 
the American, Ilussian, and Japanese men-of-war at Chemulpo, 
and marched all night np to the capital to protect the foreigners 
Ibere; while U.M.S. Ltandir got up steam in a hurry and left 



TokohMM ait km boitn' notuw for tlw luu pupoM, Boom 
OUdw, it «M lUtod, had antisppad Koi«ui ebildren and aant 
than io n«itab for immonl pnrpoM*, vtd the Eoreaiu pro- 
iMNd to btUoTO tlut tbt miMioDtriM hod itolen them to dm 
tbair •jm tot nodioiiM ud for toldiig photognpho. H«nee 
B vd«i of Konou and ft throotaned attaok apon foraigiion. 

Tba towa and harbour of W6n-uii — whieh ia known aa Oobma 
to tba Ja p a m ai, and Thwmd to tbi GhioMf— art of giaat 




int««at biea w of tho part tha; ara likdj to pUjr in tba fatara 
U tba Far ZaiL Brovghton Stj, oamad aftar Captain WOUam 
Bobart Broaghtan, tha oompanion of Tanaonvai, who dia- 
•ovarad It in 17S7, aflarwarda loaiog hia aliip, tba Pmi- 
imet. Max Yoraooa, ia aitoatad in tba middla of the aaat 
•oaat of Eotaa. Hm nortbam am baa baan namod Port 
Lftiaraff bj tba Baaaiana, whoaa ahipa aome rogohuly lor 
■aamnaa. It waa bara that tbalr oniiaar, the FitiM, ran on 
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a rook in broad daylight and calm weather, on May 10, 1893, 
and became a total wreck. This bay is the only nsefol harbour 
on the whole six hundred miles of coast ; but to make up for 
the deficiency, it is one of the finest harbours in the world. Its 
area is not far short of forty square miles; it is perfectly 
sheltered; it is open all the year round; there is excellent 
anchorage in from six to twelve fathoms ; and several streams 
empty into it, from which excellent water may be obtained. 
The provinces of which it is the sea outlet are the most moun- 
tainous in Korea, and they undoubtedly contain the two most 
precious of minerals — gold and coal. The former, to the ralue 
of half a million dollars annually, has been passed through 
the Custom House, and probably an equal amount has been 
smuggled; while deep scams of coal have been observed in several 
places, and anthracite from the district is burned by foreigners 
at Won- sun. For game of all kinds the surrounding provinces 
are a sportsman's paradise. Tigers and sables abound, and 
wild-fowl of all sorts exist in myriads. And the sea» says the 
Commissioner of Customs, "literally teems with legions of 
fish," which the Koreans are too lazy to catch. " The whales, 
black-fish, sharks, and seals, which abound on the coast, are left 
to fatten on the multitudes of salmon, cod, tai, haddock, whiting, 
ribbon-fish, herrings, sardines, and innumerable other tribes 
that crowd the waters at various seasons." With all these 
natural advantages, Won-san, in the hands of energetic and 
intelligent people, would soon become a place of great com- 
mercial prosperity and strategic importance. 

The port of Won-san was thro^vn open to the Japanese in 
June, 1880, and to the trade of all nations in November, 1883. 
The settlements there, as shown in the accompanying sketch- 
map, are the native town, dirty, crowded together, and traversed 
by filthy alleys in the place of streets ; the Japanese settlement, 
neat and clean and prosperous ; and the Chinese quarter, some- 
thing between the two. The total population is about 15,000. 
Steam communication is kept up with Vladivostok and Naga- 
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Mid hj Um cudkiit Japanese line, the Nippon Yu$m Kaiiha; a 
Bniiian stoamer, whieh ealli at regular inierrale; and one 
mall bol Twy piofttable eoasting eieamer flying the Korean 
flag. The total tonnage of the port for 1898 wae 69,885 ; the 
total import and export trade, 1,481,260 doUan; the export of 
gold, 682,960 dollars, besides 140,000 dollars' worth remitted as 
taxes on Ooremmenl aeoonnt to Seoul ; and the net total col- 
leetioo of rerenne, 58,089 dollars, saj £6,500 A telegraph-line 
now connects Wfiii-san with the capital I giro all these 
details becanse of mj belief, the reasons for which will be 
found in other chapters, that Wdn-san— or, at any rate, 
some point in Brooghton Bay— will ultimately be the Pacific 
terminus of the Tnms-Siberian Bailway. 

As soon as the T rn k^ h ik o reached Wdn-san, I said good*bye to 
my Twy pleasant quarters, and went on shore, where through 
the fl^ass I could see the ponies already waiting. A Korean 
pony is a smaU, shaggy, scraggy creature ; but you never like 
him less than when you first set eyes on him ; and before I had 
gone ftf with these I learned that many Tirtues were concealod 
in their little brown bodies. Four ponies and six men wore at 
the landing, the latter being three grooms, two soldiors, aud an 
interpreter. One pony was for me to ride; upon the second 
wers strapped my bag, canvas hold-all, containing rug and 
sleeping arrangement, camera, and gun ; the third was burdened 
with two boxes of provisions, for it is necessary to carry with you 
almost erssything you need to eat; while the fourth pony had all 
he could do to transport the money for current expens es about 
twenty Mexican dollars, £% 10s. The only Korean currency 
consists of missraUy-made copper, iron, and brocse coins, 
eaUed " cash "* in English, and m^mA or ssk in Korean, about 
the siae and wei^t of an English penny, with a square hole in 
the middle by which they are strung on plaited straw in lots of 
flfe bundled, subdivided by knots into h u nd r eds. Hence the 
expiession *'a string of essh.** The pony canned about fifteen 
fhoneand of them* 
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The perionnel of mj little caravan was decidedlj onrions, bat 
not very impressive. The grooms* called mapou, were good- 
natured, grinning creatures, low down in the social scale, dressed 
in extremely dirty white cotton robes and trousers, with straw 
sandals, and battered old bamboo hats, or none. The soldiers, 
called kiiiou, were tall, well-built fellows, distinguished from 
civilians by a broad-brimmed hat of heavy black felt, with a 
scarlet tuft trailing behind, and a coat of rough blue cotton, 
shaped exactly like the exaggerated dress-coat, reaching to the 
heels, that one sees in a burlesque on the Gaiety stage. They 
carried no weapons but a long stafl, and they appeared amused 
when I asked where, since they were soldiers, were their guns ? 
My interpreter was a tall, really handsome man, with a striking 
resemblance to the Speaker of the House of Commons, dressed 
in spotless white, topped by a monumental black pot-hat made 
of woven horsehair, and with nothing undignified about him but 
his name, which was I Cha Sam. It was impossible to get a 
Korean who knew any English, even a little ** pidgin," so I had 
to be content with one who spoke Japanese. From his preter- 
natural silence and solemnity I soon discovered that his know- 
ledge of Japanese was on a par with my own. The bill of 
expenses furnished me by Mr. Croagh was as follows :— 

4 Hortcs, at 6,000 ciMh SO.OOO 

1 Ioton>rotor (foUol/ to-oallod) 4,000 

8 Soldiers, at 100 oosh a day, 11 days thcro and back . • . . 3,200 

5 ** Kumiihawa ** (lipi) to soldiort aod intorpreter, at XI • • 8,000 

Total, 28,200 cash, say forty-three Mexican dollars, j)Z(M travelling 
expenses and food. The price of the horses included grooms. 
The cash, by the way — miserable, battered, verdigris-covered 
coins, apparently oom|)ounded of an alloy of tin and dirt — have 
actually been debased by the Korean Government for illicit 
profit, while they bear on them such gracious inscriptions as 
" Used for Public Benefit," and " Enrich the People." 

The journey overland from the east coast to the capital 
generally occupies five days, at the rate of something over thirty 
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milM A day. Thtrtj-flT* rnHM from Wdn-san, howerer^ north 
d tho OTorland foad^ ia tho graat Korean monsBtery of An-bjdn» 
wUoli I WM Mtnrod wm the only interesting place in all Korea. 
80 I determined to loee a day and Tiiit thie. I said goo<1-bye 
to Mr. Oreagh about midday, and pushed on fast through the 
filthy lanee and among the squalling pigs of tha native town 
of Won-ean. 

The red shades of eftning appeared while we were still jogging 
along at our beet speed. YHien it was quite dark we reached a 
little Korean inn, where the grooms had already aroused every- 
body. Out of a house of apparently two rooms, twenty white- 
robed travellers turned out and squatted in a row, like tired 
^lostSy to stare at us. The men were all for stopping — the road 
ahead was very steep, the woods through which it passed were 
infested with tigers, the ponies were tired, the monastezy would 
be eloeed for flie night, fte., fte. But I looked at those two 
it)oms and those twenty travellers, and hardened my heart. 
Then the soldiers, seeing that I was determined, roee to the 
oeeasiop. One of them shouted to the innkeeper to turn out 
and bring torehee to light us, and his manner, I remarked with 
interest, was peremptory. The innkeeper demurred in a high 
tone of voice, when, without another word, this excellent kisiou 
took one step toward him, and whack I with a tremendous slap 
in the face eeot him staggering across the road. The sudden- 
ness of the blow took me aback, but nobody seemed in the 
least surprised or annoyed, and the innkeeper appeared a 
minute later with a biasing pine-knot and led the way. We 
left the road al ri|^t anglee, and fifty yards from the inn we 
plunged into the woods and began a steep ascent along a narrow 
stooe path. Tbsn a curious thing happened. As soon as our 
last peny was out of sight, a simultaneous and blood-curdling 
hold amee firom the twenty travellers behind ue, and was pro- 
longed with a series of ydk/ ydk/ ydb/ till the hills echoed 
aflya, and when it ceased our six men similarly ezplodedt 
OMpntliag his back into the yell, tiU it rivalled the notes 
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of a Chicago mocking-bird. The travellers howled again, and 
our men answered, and so on till we could no longer hear the 
former. " What on earth is the matter ? " I asked I Cha Sam. 
*' To keep the tigers away ! " he replied. I strapped my revolver 
outside my thick riding-coat, but if the noise was half as dis- 
agreeable to a prowling tiger as it was to me, no wonder he 
avoided our company, for anything so ingeniously ear-splitting 
as the sounds our men kept up at intervals of three or four 
minutes for an hour and a half I never heard. 

Meanwhile the road ascended rapidly and the stony path grew 
narrower, till at last we were climbing a mountain-side. At one 
moment we were in thick woods, at another a precipice of con- 
siderable depth yawned a yard or two to our left, then we were 
struggling up a stone- heap on to a plateau where half a dozen 
miserable houses formed a village. No European horse could 
have made a hundred yards of the road, yet the ponies stepped 
doggedly over everything, rarely stumbling, and catching them- 
selves again instantly if they fell. I soon learned that the lest 
attempt I made to guide them the safer it was. Before leaving 
Won-san Mr. Creagh had said, " If you don't need the soldiers as 
an escort, you'll find them very useful in other respects." And 
I soon learned how. The theory of Korean government is that 
the people exist for the officials. And as I had this escort I was 
travelling as an official, and therefore entitled to demand any 
services from the people to speed me on my way. The night 
was pitch dark, and without torches we could not have gone a 
yard. Therefore the soldiers levied lights from the people. As 
soon as they spied a hovel ahead they shouted a couple of words, 
the man carrying the torch helping lustily. I found later the 
words were simply Poul Wira (** Bring out fire ! ")» ^"^^ QO flatter 
how late the hour, how bad the weather, how far to the next 
house — ^no matter even though the sole inhabitant was an old 
woman or a child, the torch of pine-wood or dried millet-stalks 
bound together must be produced instantly, the guide must hold 
it flaming in his hand when we reach his door, and woe betide 




Ibe anloekj baiiig thftt kaepe Korean offiouddom waitingt if it be 
onl^ lor half a miniiie. Sometimee the etage to the next home 
WM two or three milee, eometimee it wm only a oonple of hundred 
jard% hot there were no exemptions to thiefire-conaoription. The 
general effeet ae I saw it from the rear was extremely piotnresqae 
and striking— the line of poniee with their sideways-swaying 
loads, the ghoetly-white figures of the men on foot, the eries to 
•aeh other and the animals, the reoorring shoat for fire, the 
yell to keep off the tigers, the dense wood, the predpioe, the 
flaming and flashing toreh wared ahead or beaten on the 
groond, dividing ererything into blood*red lights and jet-blaek 
shadows, and finally the thought that it really wae just possible 
the gleaming eyee of one of the great striped oats might be 
efaoosbg their nelim a few fSeet away. 

Oar goal annonneed itself long beforehand by gate after gate, 
and the inetinetiTe feeling that we had got to the top, whatever 
it was. Then the edge of the ratine beeame paved with stone 
slabs, and a hundred yards along it brought us to a pair of 
great wooden doors. Tbey were opened after a little parley, 
and we found ourselves in a small oourtyard, and surrounded 
by a seore of young prieets, apparently delighted to see us. 
The rugs were hastily unpaoked, and a brasier was brought I 
boiled the kettle, pluoked and oooked one of the birds I had 
shot, and then, while the monks sat round in a laughing, 
ehattering eirele, I supped magnifioently off broiled duck, hard- 
task, and marmalade, washed down by many basins of tea. 
(Nobody but a traveller knows the real value of tea.) At 
midnight I was shown to a elean, paper-windowed room about 
six feet square, and turned in on the floor. And when the 
«'^^'**<*»g eame it showed how strange and romantie a plaee I 
had leaehed— one of the meet strikbg and pietureeque of the 
mkaown eomers of the world. 

The grsat monastery in the mountains is one of thoee ehoeen 
and bdtt by a militant Korean seet to eerve, aeeording to need, 
eillMr as a letreat for the spirit or a retage for the body. The 
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monks themselvos do not look very warlike, but the situation of 
the monastery is an almost impregnable one. It can be reached 
by only one road, a long steep stony path, in which ** a thousand 
might well be stopped by three " ; behind it on two sides are 
mountains of rock, and on the fourth it is secluded by a very 
deep and precipitous ravine through which dashes a noisy 
torrent. The ceutral buildings, on the edge of the ravine, shown 
in my photograph, are the sacred apartments of the king, 
entered by only one attendant, and they are kept in perfect 
preservation and hourly readiness for his coming. When I 
woke in the morning I found myself in the midst of great 
heavy-eaved temples through the open doors of which could 
be seen the solemn faces of squatting gilded gods, while al- 
ready half a dozen priests were bending before the altars with 
incense and drum. 

All the buildings of An-byon are in the style to which the 
traveller so soon gets used in the East — rectangular wooden 
structures with high-peaked roofs and richly*carved curving 
eaves, generally with throe doors at one side and the chief idol 
facing the largCRt central entrance. Before him are sets of 
altar utensils and little brass tallow lamps, and joss-sticks which 
the pious visitor purchases for a few cash and lights at his 
prayers. The walls are covered with silk and brocade, mostly 
very old and timo-stainod ; the coiling is marvellously carved 
and gilded, perhaps a huge dragon appearing at one end and 
worming himself in and out of the masses of ornament to the 
other; and innumerable gongs and drums invito the hand of 
the too willing pilgrim. The interior of those temples is tawdry » 
but the massiveness of the wooden architecture, its bright 
colours, its picturesquely contrived vistas of gate and gable and 
column and pavilion, taken together with the wonderful natural 
situation of the place, form an impressive and romantic spectacle. 
The most curious sight in the monastery, however, is four huge 
idols of brilliantly painted wood, carved with a good deal of 
appreciation of the heroic human face and form, which stare at 




€IM aaotlMr mtom a narrow pMsago from behind the bars of 
two graal oagat, a pair of wtr-f{oda being on one Bide» and a 
king and fooan (tba latter playing a ooloeial mandolin) on the 
other. IC7 Japanese foeabnlary onfortonatelj did not permit 
me to make throng^ mj interpreter any inquiries ae to their 
abstraet theokigie signifleanee. The headgear of the monks 
beggars deseription, and I held m j sides again and again as a 
new qjMeimen emerged from the dormitories. Hats of paper* of 
wood, of bamboo, of horsehair, and of wire ; hats round, square, 
triangular, ^lindrieal, eonieal, and spherieal; hats like a 
elothes-basket, like a sioTe, like a pumpkin, like a flying 
eiaw, like a paper boat, like three three-eomered gridirons 
fastened together at the edgee; half of them affording not 
the slightest pretenee of protection against oold or rain or sun, 
but being either qrmbob of saeerdotal rank, or else simply the 
digging of a disor d ered ereatiTe imagination. Every priest, 
loo, earried or wore a roeary of red wooden beads, polished like 
eiystal by eeaseless fingering. I told my interpreter to ask one 
of them by and by prirately whether a string of these could be 
purehased ae a souTenir. He, howerer, blurted out the question 
to the chief Abbot in the presenee of fifty priests, and the 
hospitable old gentleman instantly took off hb own rosary- 
braeeM of spseially big lieads and handed it to me, saying, 
''They cannot be purchased, this is a present** Naturally 
baiovs leaTing I wished to make him some preeent in return, 
bni ransacking my bag produced nothing whatcTcr suitable. My 
r sfo l fSf or kniis I could not spare, the old gentlenuMi had 
alrsa47rafased to taste whisky, and there appeared to be literally 
aolhing to gift him. I recolleeted, however, that I had had 
some new sOk pocket-handkerohieb made and embroidered in 
Japan* and one of tbeee prsss nt s d with maqy airs and the 
egplanatfam from the interpreter that the monogram on the 
oomer was ''good Joss,** satisfied him completely. For our 
OBlsrtaiameBt I left a few dollars in flie treasury, the amount, 
hy my autograph, being eolemnly and elaborately 
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entered in the great ledger of the monastery* and when at noon 
I mounted my pony» a hundred of the white*rohed, much-hatted 
priests, led by the venerable Abbot himself, came a little way 
down the hill to give me good-bye. 

It would be absurd to deny that I experienced a new sensa- 
tion — a ** traveller's thrill *' — at this moment. I had never at 
this time been out of reach of white men before, and now I was 
at the beginning of a week's ride across a country which a very 
few years ago was an utterly unknown and *' hermit " land, 
alone with six men of whom I knew nothing whatever, and with 
whom I could have communication only through a very difficult 
language which my " interpreter " knew little better than I did, 
and with not a white face between me and the Yellow Sea. The 
new sensation comes, I fancy, from the first consciousness of 
the fact that all the protective and co-operative machinery of 
civilisation has temporarily disappeared — that whatever happens 
one has nothing to count upon but one's own health, one*8 own 
wits, and if the worst comes, upon one's own hand. My reflec- 
tions of this kind, however, were soon interrupted for a con- 
sultation. There were two roads, I Cha Sam came up to say, 
the longer and better one to the left, the much shorter but 
mountainous one to the right. Which would I take 9 At this 
moment my chief desire was to get the trip over as soon as 
possible, so I promptly chose the latter, and an hour later we 
were in the first pass. 

For three hours we climbed steadily up the narrow pass, 
and then through it. The road was merely a bridle-path or 
the dry bed of a mountain stream strewn with stones of all 
sizes. But the ponies never slipped or even hesitated, and oar 
little train wound along in single file without a moment's rest 
till dusk. The mapouM sang and jodelled, hundreds of magpies 
flew chattering about us all the time, big mangy old orows 
hopped alongside, and the rare passers either stopped and 
stared till I was out of sight, or else looked on the other side 
and passed pretending not to have seen me. From eleven 
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p'dook till half-^/Ml Uitm it wm bknng hot, and mj helmet 
with iti two inehet of lolid pith wm none too thicL Then it 
begia npidljto grow ehillj, and long before doek I had a friese 
fidiag-ooat buttoned np to my ehin. How these Korean mapaui 
and ki§iom$ groome and ioldiert— manage to eecape pleorisj 
and eonramptioo I eannot imagine. PodtiTely their onlj 
garmenta are a short looee jseket without anj fMtening down 
the finont, and a short looee pair of troosers, both of thin white 
eotton eloth. As the man walked at mj pony's head in the 
evening he shiTored till I eonld hear his teeth ehatter, yet less 
than two boors before he was wet throngh with perspiration. By 
eiz o'eloek we had deseended somewhat to an extensive plateau, 
and in the distance we eould hear the dogs of a Tillage. As 
we entered it th^ ranged themsehree in a snapping, yelping band 
at our heels, and from erery low doorway an inhsJ>itant crawled 
out to look at us. Any one who likes to be oonspicoous should 
go to Korea, for the look of orerwhelming, speechlees surprise 
that passed orer eaeh face ae I came in sight was wonderfully 
flattering. As a rule, however, the fsee withdrew immediately, 
and the door was hastily and silently closed — I suppose lest my 
oAcial attendants should demand the hospitality which erery 
Korean householder is bound to give. 

In the middle of the village— the twenty or thirty miserable 
thatched dwellings hardly deserve the name— we came to a halt, 
and I Oha Bam approached. «' What is it f " I asked him, and 
he replied with a single Japaneee word, ''We will sleep." I 
looked at the house before us and my heart sank. Tm^ I 
knew that Korea did not boast a Palace Hotel, but this was 
rather too much. A big, tumble-down, badly-thatched hovel 
earronnding a yard; all round this, stalls for poniee and 
bullocks; in the middle a huge cesspool surmounted by a 
daaghiU, in which horrible black cows were rooting; opposite 
to the entrance the two rooms in which the dosen members 
of the funi^ lived and had their domeetic being, and a large 

Ctt one aide for my men, and on the other, 
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exactly fronting the most fragrant corner of the dunghill, a 
smaller one for myself. I Oha Sam flung open the door — 
about two feet by three — and bowed me in. The floor was 
of hammered earth ; the walls were mud, covered in spots with 
very dirty paper ; the material of the ceiling was concealed by 
the dirt and smoke of generations, and tapestried with spiders' 
webs. At first, of course, I was higbly indignant with Sam 
for bringing me to such a hole, but from the look of 
genuine surprise on his handsome placid countenance I soon 
gathered that this was the regular Korean hotel, and that I 
had nothing else to expect. Therefore I accepted the in- 
evitable with what joy I could, and with difficulty crowded 
myBolf, my bag, rug, and provision-box into the room. 

My Korean trip taught me at leant two things. First, that 
our supposed instinctive dislike to being personally dirty is 
merely a matter of local convention. At home I am as un- 
happy as another if I cannot get my tub at a moment's notiee 
morning or evening, yet after twenty-four hours of Korea 
I regarded washing, except just a swish of face and hands, as 
an artificial virtue, and when I found that there was no clean 
place anywhere on which to lay my coat if I took it off, I just 
kept it on. In fact I kept it on for five days. And whether 
it was the new sensation or the ohl Adam, I do not know, 
but by and by I grew rather proud of being distinctly and 
indisputably dirty. The dunghill, of course, did not come 
to recommend itself to me as a bedroom balcony, but that, 
unhappily, was only a speck compared with later experiences 
which I will not describe. The second thing is that repugnance 
to certain animals is a foolish weakness which sensible people 
should immediately abandon. When I left Won-san I loathed 
cockroaches. To-day I care no more for a cockroach than for 
a rabbit. Every room I occupied in Korea was full of them 
—literally full, hundreds and thousands and tens of thousands. 
The first night was horrible with them, and sleep was theoretical 
only ; but after that I used to pick them out of my hair and 
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bttfdt or fliek lb«m off my ooat like flies. Thay oama to my 
modU Wl fba floor •hone all over from thtir pretty polisbod 
baebt and if I pal a sheet of paper on the ground twenty of 
tbsm would start snnreying it before I eonld begin to ebnriicn 
a peneiL Hy third night in Korea wss the only other one 
wasted. Hy fuarters were sren worse, and besides the cock- 
roaches there was an army of rats. They ran orer my foot 
the moment my candle was oat, they ran over my body, they 
emnehed at my sagar, they scampered oyer my bag, till at last 
I gave in^ lighted the candle again, and read all night. As my 
only book was Tk$ Neweama it was a night well spent Every 
Korean tkimmak or inn was as I haye described, sometimes a 
little bettor, once or twice Tcry mach worse. In this respect 
I sbonld probably haTS fared hotter if I had chosen the longer 
and more traTclled road. 

The people of the conntiy varied very moch. Two villagos out 
of three were very friendly, highly hiqnisitiv^, and sasily moved 
to Uoghter. The third wss generally sullen, and its hihabitants 
would not come near me, would not reply to the greeting of the 
country-^'' Ouat kewUmnni €uU9io f ** (" How is your health to- 
day t **)— and would not even return a friendly nod. More than 
half the time I walked, and my chief amusement was to get a 
mile or two ahead of my caravan and enter a village by mynelf, 
walk into the middle of it, and seat myself calmly on somebody's 
doorstep as if I were perfectly at home. The stupefaction of the 
natives was delicious. Probably they had never seen a white 
man beforOp for very few had ever crossed Korea, and these 
generally by the longer and better routs. First they would 
stare from a long distance, then they would drive off Um dogs, 
than some patriarch would approach cautiously and hatard a 
foestioo. I would reply with a Urn lines (kom '* Hamlet " or 
** Paradise Lost,** whereupon they would all laugh. Then one 
wonld remove his kmg pipe from his mouth and offer it to me, 
aad though the oourteqr was neither accepted nor returned, it 
•■flbed to break the ice. Invariably thej would begin by feeling 
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xny clothes, and the different textures of these filled them^ 
knowing nothing but the oolico which is their sole wear — ^with 
infinite amazement. EspccittUy the cordaroy of my riding- 
breeches pleased them, and they would send to the other end 
of the village for an old man to come and feel it Then if 
they were amiable I would give them a little entertainment, 
consiRting of opening my watch-case by blowing on it, taming 
out my pockets for their inspection, doing a few tricks with 
coins, making cat's cradles with string, striking matches, and 
other such infantile performancen, firing my revolver as a fprand 
finale. Childish and ignorant in the extreme they were, knowing 
less of the outside world than a Digger Indian. Poor, too, 
beyond telling. I believe that ten dollars would have bought 
everything (except the crops) that I saw oxix)scd for sale in 
hundreds of shops from the time I left Won«san till I struck 
Seoul. The men were woU-built, as a rule, and fairly well- 
featured ; but I did not see a single woman or girl daring my 
trip who could have been called even moderately good-looking. 
The daily labour in the fields or at the millet-mill is too hard for 
that, and the women are even more beaflts of burden than the 
men. One or two men I saw most horribly diseased with some 
kind of scabby elephantiasis, and one of tbose bothered me not 
a little by coming and poking his head over my shoulder while 
I was taking photographs. Only twice was there the least sign 
of hostility. Once in the middle of the night some sneak-thieves 
came to my room, but I happened to be lying awake smoking in 
the dark, and heard them coming. So when with great stealth 
they had got the door half-open, I struck a match, when they 
shut it with a bang and scuttled like rats. On the other 
occasion I started out to investigate a big village in the dark, 
and finally got surrounded by a rather unpleasant and unfriendly 
crowd, who were gradually edging me along the street in the 
direction I did not want to go. But luckily I Gha Sam had 
discovered my absence and set out to look for me, and his 
commanding tongue soon pat matters straight. During the 
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SnI two dftji I wti greatly umojed by my mapaui, whom I 
•oold not get along at alL At the midday halt they would lio 
about for a eonple of hoars, and in the morning it wae two or 
three boon after I waa np before I eonld get them to start 
On the third morning I lost my temper, and going into their 
room I kicked them one after the other into the yard. This was 
ondently what they expected, for they set to work immediately. 
Unless they were kicked they could not belicTe the harry was 
reaL Afterwards, by a similar procedure, I started wheneyer I 
wished. At first, in the eTcnmgs I tried to leam something by 
inriting the innkeeper and an old inhabitant or two, with the 
interpreter, into my room, and regaling them with weak whisky 
and water and dry biscuits. But they expressed their apprecia- 
tion in the natire manner by such horrible emotations, and 
would *' spit refreshingly around," as Pendennis says, to soch 
an extent that I was compelled to decline to receiTc callers. My 
official kiiiomt were of little use, and as laiy as lobsters. My 
eamora wss injared by being jolted on pony-back, so I told one 
of thess that I would giro him a dollar — a fortnight's wages — if 
be would bring it safe to Seoul for me. He jumped at the offer, 
eanied it for about a mile, then stopped at a house and shouted 
the magic words ** Cha*m ckim neira/** (*' Carry a parcel a 
stagel**)" ^^ householder hastened to obey, for, as I hare 
explained, any official (as I was because of my escort) has a 
tight to demand any such senrice of the people. This process 
was repeated efcry fow miles, and so my camera was borne by 
hand across the Hermit Kingdom from sea to sea» with the tall 
eoldier eon?oying it in the roar. 

As regards the country iteelf it was far more fertile in 
appearance, and also much more cultiTated, than I had been 
led to expect. After leaying the monastery we climbed till 
efcoing, then slept in a flat valley, then clinked again through 
a snscsesion of narrow, rocky, and difficult passes till we reached 
an extsBsife plateau or table-land, 8,500 fM abore the sea, 
iiislehing between two fine moontain-ranges, and perhaps forty 
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miles in length. The mountains were splendid in their autumn 
tints, the air was superb, the weather perfect, aud I Lad not 
a lonely moment. In fact, I seldom passed pleasanter days 
than four of those spent riding or walking in utter solitude in 
Central Korea. The nights were all bad, and at that time I 
used to wonder what real travellers think about during the 
lonely hour between dinner and sleep, when instead of being a 
hundred miles from a white face they are a thousand, when 
instead of a day or two dividing them from civilisation they 
must be alone for months and years, and when the revolver 
under their hand day and night is there from necessity and not 
from nerves. I am inclined to think we do not quite appreciate 
them as we ought. For my own part, I used to reflect how good 
it would bo to sit again in the midst of the old faces in the club, 
or to drop into a stall at the Lyceum, or to listen onco more 
to " Qu'alloz vous faire si loin de nous ? " But I wanden To 
hark back, therefore, the chief crops grown in the interior of 
Korea are rice, millet, beans, and red peppers, the second of 
these much predominating and furnishing the staple food for 
the people. So far us appearances tell anything to an inexpert 
aye, Korea ought to be rich in minerals, and there is certainly 
plenty of land which would give fair if not great returns for 
cultivating. The village industries were few and far between — 
a little spinning and a little primitive weaving of cotton cloth. The 
country is miserably poor at present, for nobody cultivates much 
more than will support him, as the only outlet for t))e surplus, 
and that an unavoidable one, is into the 2)ocket of the nearest 
official. 

My last day's journey of sixteen hours brought me to the 
great gate of Seoul at eight o'clock. This was my first glimpse 
of the East of my imagination — the rocky ascent, the towering 
battlemented walls, the huge black gates inexorably closed. 
Neither persuasion nor money could 02>en them, as the keys of 
the colossal padlocks were with the King's guard at the palace. 
Bo rather than return five miles to a chaumak, I rolled myself 
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up mkter my nig» ind ilepi tb«re on a big tiont all night; and 
wh«n moniing hrok6» and the oonnir7m«n ooming to market 
lifted the eonier of the rag and law what waa onderneath, they 
were not a little aetoniehed. Then at daylight we rode into the 
eatyt and Mr. Colin Ford, Her ICejee^e moet hoepitable Conanl, 
met me at his gate in gorgeoof pyjamae» and eitended the bath 
and the bveakfiMt and the weleome of ei?iliaatioii to a partieu- 
larty dirtj tmfilkr. 




OHAPTEB XXIL 

THE OITT OF SEOUL AND ITS INHABITANT3. 

TT is the City of Icbabod. A few years ago— a few» that is, in 
"^ the life of a city — Korea was educating the Japanese people 
in the arts: Satsuma ware was bom in Seoul, To-day there 
is not a piece of porcelain to be bought in the city worth 
carrying away. A few years ago it took an army of 180,000 
men under the greatest general Japan has ever had, to con- 
quer the country. Yesterday the advent of thirty American 
marines threw 250,000 Koreans into a panic. To-day two 
alien nations are fighting for Korea on her own soil, and she 
is unable to lift a finger to help or oppose either of them. I 
visited one of the old palaces. Pushing the door open to 
enter, I almost pushed it o£f its hinges ; the spacious entrance- 
terrace is a mulberry orchard ; grass grows in the stables ; the 
throne on which the King sat to receive his ministers is black 
with mildew ; the splendid carvings are rotting from the lofty 
roofs ; not a soul sets foot in these deserted halla Oddest of 
all, as I stood in silence by the great pillars of the throne-room, 
a dove cooed from her nest in one of the carven capitals. It 
was the vision of Omar Khayyam : — 

^'The fNilaoo that to heiiTen its eoltimns threw, 
And king* ilie (orehoad on iu threshold drew, 
I law the ■olitary ring-dove Uioro, 
And ' Coo, 000, ooo,' ihe eried, and ' Coo, ooo, ooo.' " 

The word Seoul (pronounced variously 5ooZ, Sowl^ and Say-oot^ 

and erroneously marked on many maps as Kinkitaa, the name 
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of Um proriiiM) merely means ** Oftpttol,** the proper name of 
the eitj being Han-yang, ''the (ortreee on the Han." It is 
a eilj of about SM»000 people. It ie rarroonded by a more 
or lees dflapMated wall, pieroed by eoToral impoeing gatewaye, 
an of wbieh are elosed at enneet at the soond of a great 
ben, aad the \uju plaeed for the night in eharge of the King's 
guard at the palace. On one side of the city a seoond wall 
eneloees the peJaoe and the royal domain, and from the farthest 
point of this a stony moontain rises abruptly and symmetric 
eally to a sharp peak. The city is surrounded by mountains, 
and Use like the palm of one's hand when the fingers are turned 
upwards ; but this one, Nam-san, is the highest, and eyery night 
about eight o'eloek a beaoon biases for a few minutes from its 
summit On some hill-top of the west eoast, if order reigns, 
a signal-fire is lighted after sunset erery day. Another hill- top 
further north repeats it if all is quiet there too, and so from 
mountain to mountain the bonfires trarel round the Hermit 
Land— along the shore of the Tellow Sea, aeroes the frontier 
of Uanehuiia, by Bussian Tartary, down the Sea of Japan, 
eoasting the Korean Strait, up the Tellow Sea again, and 
inland to the eapital, till at last the sudden blase upon Nam-san, 
almost in the wjwX gardens, tells his anxious Higeetj that one 
more day throughout his kingdom has passed in peace. The 
telegraph, howoTor, is fsst putting an end to this pictureeque 



beoul is twenty^siz miles by road fkom the port of Chemulpo, 
but fifi^-flTe by the winding ri^er Han. The latter eould 
undoubtedly be rendered senriceaUe for regular water-traflk 
to aad from the eapital, which it approachee within about 
three milesi at a place called ICapu, but at present it is 
nafigated only by native junks, to whose owners time is of 
no importance, and an occasional steam-launch which is often 
aground during half the time of its trips. Chemulpo— known 
to the Japanese as Jinsan, and to us officially as Jenchuan — is a 
towishing plase, with a good many eieellent modem buildinfi 
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THE OITY OF SEOUL AND ITS INHABITA2ITS. 

TT is ibe City of Icbabod. A few years ago— a few» that is, in 
"^ the life of a city — Korea was educating the Japanese people 
in the arts: Satsuma ware was bom in Seoul. To-day there 
is not a piece of porcelain to be bought in the city worth 
carrying away. A few years ago it took an army of 180,000 
men under the greatest general Japan has ever had, to con- 
quer the country. Yesterday the advent of thirty American 
marines threw 250,000 Koreans into a panic. To-day two 
alien nations are fighting for Korea on her own soil, and she 
is unable to lift a finger to help or oppose either of them. I 
visited one of the old palaces. Pushing the door open to 
enter, I almost pushed it o£f its hinges ; the spacious entrance* 
terrace is a mulberry orchard ; grass grows in the stables ; the 
throne on which the King sat to receive his ministers is black 
with mildew ; the splendid carvings are rotting from the lofty 
roofs ; not a soul sets foot in these deserted halla Oddest of 
all, as I stood in silence by the great pillars of the throne-room, 
a dove cooed from her nest in one of the carven capitals. It 
was the vision of Omar Khayyam : — 

^'The fNilaoo that to heiiTen its eolumns threw, 
And king* the (orehoAd on iu threshold drew, 
I lAw tho toUtAry riiig-dove Uioro, 
And ' Coo, 000, eoo,' iha eried, and ' Coo, ooo, ooo.' " 

The word Seoul (pronounced variously Sool, Sowl, and Say^oct, 
and erroneously marked on many maps as Kinkitau, the name 
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of ilM prorbM) merely means '' OftpiUl,** the proper name of 
the eilgr being Han-jang. ''the fbrtreee on the Han." It is 
a eilj of about 250,000 people. It is surrounded by a more 
or less dilapidated wall, pieroed by eeveral imposing gateways, 
an of wbieh are elosed at sunset at the sound of a great 
ben, and the keys plaeed for the night in eharge of the King's 
guard at the palaoe. On one side of the eity a seoond wall 
eneloees the palaee and the royal domain, and from the farthest 
point of this a stony mountain rises abruptly and symmetri- 
eally to a sharp peak. The eity is surrounded by mountains, 
and lies like the palm of one's hand when the fingers are turned 
upwards ; but this one, Nam-san, is the highest, and every night 
about eight o'eloek a beaoon biases for a few minutes from its 
summit On some hill-top of the west eoast, if order reigns, 
a signal-fire is lighted after sunset every day. Another hilltop 
further north repeats it if all is quiet there too, and so from 
mountain to mountain the bonfires travel round the Hermit 
Land— along the shore of the Tellow Sea, aeroes the frontier 
of Uanehuria, by Bussian Tartary, down the Sea of Japan, 
eoasting the Korean Strait, up the Tellow Sea again, and 
inland to the eapital, till at last the sudden blase upon Naro-san, 
almost in the royal gardens, tells his anxious lifiy'eetj that one 
more day throughout his kingdom has passed in peace. The 
telegraph, however, is fist putting an end to this picturesque 



8eoul is twenty-six miles by road fkom the port of Chemulpo, 
but fifty-five by the winding river Han. The latter eould 
undoubtedly be rendered servioeaUe for regular water-traflk 
to and from the eapital, which it approachee within about 
three mOeSi at a plaoe called ICapu, but at present it is 
navigated only by native junks, to whose owners time is of 
no impcrtanee, and an occasional steam-launch which is often 
agromsd during half the time of its trips. Chemulpo— known 
to the Japanese as Jinsan, and to us officially as Jenchuan^is a 
towishing plase, with a good many excellent modem buildinfi 
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and an enorgotic commercial population, among whom the 
Japanese are pre-eminent both in numbers and in enterprise. 
In 1882, when the port was opened to foreign trade, Chemulpo 
was a handful of mud huts. Now its four settlements — foreign, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Korean — are well built, well lighted, and 
have good roods. And they are so crowded that land is rising to a 
high price. It8 population, formerly a few fishermen, has risen 
to about 7,000, of whom Europeans and Americans number 
about 30, Japanese 2,500, Chinese 670, and Koreans 4,000. 
The general foreign scttlcmont is under the control of a 
Municipal Council, composed of the Consuls, a Korean official, 
and throe representatives of the laudholders. The outer har- 
bour affords abundant and safe anchorage, but the inner 
harbour is small and silting up, and as the tides rise and fall 
about thirty feet there is a vast mud flat at low water. Chemulpo 
is counocted with the capital by telegraph, and there is a daily 
courier service, under the control of the Customs Service. The 
latter is a branch of the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs, 
and is conducted in an ideal manner. In 1898 a Chinese 
" Mutual Transport Company " was formed, for the improve- 
ment and communication with the capital and the development 
of trade on the Han. The trade of Chemulpo for 1893 was not 
up to the average, owing to drougbts and political distorbances, 
but its figures, considering what Chemulpo was fourteen years 
ago, are a striking proof of the possibilities of Korea with 
energetic merchants and honest administration. The exports 
are gold, rice, beans, and hides. The first-named was exported 
to the amount of 201,846 dollars. The total exports reached 
8(iG,495 dollars, as against an average of nearly a million and 
a half for the three preceding years ; and the total imports 
2,421,133 dollara The balance against Korea is supposed to be 
made up by the export of smuggled gold. The shipping entered 
and cleared at the port during 1803 was 490,981 tons, of which 
159,626 tons was Japanese, 50,434 Korean, and 28,809 Chinese. 
The British flag did not put in an appearance, bnt it is estimated 
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kj ilM Cosloiiis lh«t 04 par cent, of the foreign import trade is 
Briliah in origin, 24 per eent. JapaneBe, 18 per oont. Chinese, 
and 9 per esni. German, American, French, and Russian put 
togeihor* As I bare said, the development of Chemulpo is an 
inleraating and important index to the potential dcTelopment of 
Korea geoerally mid«r a reformed adminintration. 

Seoul hai two wide streets, and two only. For a quarter of a 
Bile in front of the palace and then at a right angle for a mile 
or ao^ there is a fine well-kept road fifty yards wide, while 
•▼ecywbere else in the eity the sTerage width is prohably about 
twelve Iset. Almost all are traversed by an unsavoury gutter, 
sometimes down the middle, sometimes at the sidee, while 
every now and then yon cross a kind of canal-scwor, a lingerin(( 
shallow stream of water, refuse, and filth. Needless to add, 
therefore, that the atmosphere of Seoul is rtrj offensive to the 
nostrils. The houses are built of wood and paper, and all 
thatched, for it is forbidden for anybody except an official to 
cover himself with a tiled roof. The shops are segregated in 
streets according to their wares. Thus, the grain-market is in 
the wide street, and for half a mile this ic covered with broad 
shallow baskets full of rice, millet, beans, and many other soeds, 
among which the merchants and their customers walk and talk. 
The cabinet-makers occupy a whole street, the secondhand 
dealers another, the dealers in piece-goods have a row of waro- 
hooses, the gold- and silver-smiths live along the canal, and so 
on. Bnt thers is nothing whatever for a stranger to buy. I 
went to a score of cabinet-makers* shops to purchase one of the 
enrioQS little cabinets, bnt the moet expensive one I could find 
oost only two doUars, and that was not worth carrying home. 
Nothing of gold or silver is made except to order ; the embroidery 
is shoddy ; the paintings are ghaetly ; the carving is beneath 
eootempi. The glory has departed. 

A street full of Koreans suggests the orthodox notion of the 
sesnrreetioii. Everybody is in wkite robes, and even though a 
has only one suit in the world, it is clean. When he goes 
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home at night, if he belongs to this poor class, he retires to bed 
and his wife washes and pommels his clothes. I say ** pom- 
mels/' for ironing is an unknown art in Korea. After being 
washed the calico is stretched on a wooden block, and then with 
a flat block of wood in each hand the woman ponnds it for 
hours. After sunset all Seoul rings with the dactylic tap-tap- 
tap, tap-tap-tap of these domestic voices of the night, ae with 
the incessant cry of a million strident insects. The dress of the 
women is extraordinary, and certainly, to adapt Dr. Johnson, 
they must have been at infinite pains to invent it, for by nature 
no one could be such a fool. The upper garment oonsists of 
sleeves and an apology for the body of a jacket about six inches 
deep and reaching therefore about three inches below the arm- 
pits. The skirt is a great baggy petticoat attached to a broad 
waistband which begins about six inches below where the 
jacket ends. Between the two there is nothing — nothing, that 
is to say, except six inches of dirty brown skin, just those parts 
of the body being exposed which all other women in the world 
prefer to conceal. The effect is disgusting. Moreover, as if to 
emphasise this ludicrous exhibition, these very women are most 
particular to hide their faces from any man. The theory is 
that a male Korean always looks the other way, but the moment 
a foreigner comes in sight they hastily draw over their faces 
the folds of the light cloak worn hanging from the head. It is 
a pity they have not fairy godmothers to supply them all with 
invisible caps. Seoul would be the more attractive. The 
Korean men, on the other hand, are fine fellows, tall, well-built, 
graceful, dignified, generally possessing regular features. They 
all have, too, a well-fed look, although the standard of physical 
living is about as low as is possible. Poverty reigns in Seoul — 
extreme, universal, and hopeless. And the explanation is to be 
found in one elegant word — nyanffpan, of whom more hereafter. 
The nyangpan is the official, from the Prime Minister to the 
lowest hanger-on of the palace. All Korean society consists of 
two classes, those who are nyangpam and those who are noL 
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All work !• done bj the latter, and the problem of the former 
ia how to get most of the prodaet of it with least trouble. Bj 
taiee» bj enforoed bribee, threate, b j ** sqneeseSy" in short by erery 
known or diseorerable form of extortion, the njfongpan makes 
the other support him. Conseqaently the other takes good care 
not to earn a cash more than will keep the life in his own body 
and enable him jost to hold the nyangpan at arm's length. 
HeucOt by an obrioos chain of eaosation, the ntter rottenness 
and inertness and stagnation of Korean society. Any proposed 
change for the better has against it the whole n^ngpan tribe, 
that is, ererybody in Korea aboTC the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. And the people themselves haye fallen below 
the stage at which they could initiate the sole step that would 
safe them — ** swift rerolution, changing depth with height** Is 
there, then, any hope for Korea 7 Only from outside— that is, 
nnder present circumstances, from Japan. 

In considering the present and the prospects of Korea, one is 
confronted with the striking discrepancy between the exeellont 
possibilities of the people themseWes, and the almost un- 
imaginable sloth and degradation in which they are content to 
exist. All obsenrers lay emphasis upon the natural capacities 
of the inhabitants. ** The Koreans are undoubtedly a fine race. 
The men are stalwart and straight, proud and indepondent; 
they posseee intelligent and expressiye faces, small feet and 
bands, and are eren-tempered, except when excited by drink — 
not an uncommon condition.'* * Tet under the native rigim^ 
ibeir character is as degenerate as that of a Bushman. They 
are totally devoid of ambition or even the elements of personal 
or commercial success. "The average Korean takes life as 
earily as he possibly can. Does he till the soil, a mere tick- 
ling of the snrfsee at seed-time, an occasional weeding ai 
xwmole intervals, and a happy-go-lucky mode of garnering, 
eoostitute all the assistance he feels called upon to render a 
bovBliftil Datore ; he lets an ample water supidy run to waste» 

Mr. Hm*k BcfoH lor Fmm. ISSL 
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regardless of periodical droughts; and he recks but little of 
ditching or drainage, but allows the heavy summer rains to 
gather foot-high on the standing crops. Is he a trader, he 
places Lis business in the hands of a professional middlenum, 
who, in turn, passes it on to his 8atellites; days, or weeks, 
perhaps, are wasted, with sublime unconcern, in bickering for 
a trumpery object or a trivial advantage, while his profits 
iiro absorbed in the social entertainment ho receives and in 
exorbitant brokerage. Is ho a fisherman, he is generally 
heedless of the magnificent hauls that could be made by 
venturing upon the sea, and remains content with such fish 
as will run into crudely and easily constructed traps set out 
along the shore, which only require attention for an boor or 
so each day. Does he labour for daily wage, and extra pay 
is given in busy times, a sense of burdensome wealth will 
speedily overcome him, and make him decline remunerative 
work, except at his own fanciful terms, until the ' bonanza * 
of extra earnings is exhausted and the pinch of necessity drives 
him; then, however, it must be admitted, he falls to again 
cheerfully enough.'* • 

In further elucidation of this point I may add an explanation 
of the foregoing from the same dispasHiouato source, which will 
carry more weight than could attach to my own much briefer 
and more restricted observation of the Fame facts. '*The 
buildings and walls of the dififorent cities in the province present 
a poverty-stricken aspect, and the Yamens in all the towns are 
in a state of extreme dilapidation. The poverty does not reach 
the stage of actual distress, but has rather the appearance of 
a curtailment or suppression of every want beyond the bare 
necessity of keeping body and soul together. The rapacity and 
cruelty of the officials are not conducive to the accumulation of 
wealth. All stimulus or inducement to increase his possessiona 
and give himself comforts is denied the middle-clabs Korean ; for 
be is not allowed to em'oy the results of his labour and industry, 

* CbiiMM Imp^rUl lUriUoM Omtont, Ifr. Ommo's Report (or racDsan, ISOL. 
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atfwr feeling sure tluU the little propertj he my hare (or eren 
hie lib) ie eafi from offieiel deepotiem, and eoneeqnently the 
people haTo beeome diepirited and indifferent. Safety and 
eeomrity are found in obeonritj only/* * Henee the faying, 
^Oifw a good meal and a hot floor* and a Korean holds 
Pteadiee eheap^'* Thii ie Korea after eentarioe of yassalage 
to China. Ae for the emelty and barbarif m with which the 
law— or the abeenee of ii-^ enforoed, the Taesal has even 
enrpese e d the eorereign. Secret official assassination is the 
aeeepted way of eettling a political difficulty or remoTing a 
troobleeome lUnister. When the body of the murdered Kim- 
Ok-kynn (whoee stovy will be fonnd in the following chapter) 
wae broogbt back to Seonl, this was the treatment meted out 
to it I ** The eorpee was laid flat on the ground face down- 
wards, the head and the four limbe being supported on blocks 
of wood to facilitate the procees of cutting them off. The head 
wae first eerered from the trunk by the tedious process of saw- 
ing. The right hand was then cut off at the wrist, while the 
Mt arm was severed midway between the wrist and the elbow. 
The fset were chopped off at the ankles. Last of all, the back 
of the trunk wae hacked at regular intervals with three lateral 
euts, seven inches k>ng and one inch deep. The head was 
eospended from a tripod made of old bamboo sticks tied 
together with rough straw ropes, and the hands and feet, 
joined in a bundle, were hung by the side of the head, the 
trunk with the three lateral cuts being left on the ground just 
as a had been placed for mutilation. The procees was carried 
out in a barley-field by the riverside at TokkaiohL Originally 
it wae understood that the mutilated eorpee would be ezpoeed 
for a epaee of about a fortnight, but the disgusting business 
same to an end eoooer. The trunk was then thrown bto 
the riw, while the head wae salted and sent to Ghiku-san in 
lefld-dOk to be subsequently espoeed throughout the length and 
hrsadth of the peninsula, and finally brought back to Ghiku-ean 

Itorttfat OiitiiMi, Mr. Ht^ M&fth far 
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and there cast away to become the prey of vultures. As to the 
hands and footi it is stated that one hand and foot of either side 
were salted and sent to Kankyo and Keinho-do.** Kim*s widow 
and daughter, who had been living in poverty as washcrwoment 
were brought to Seoul at the same time, and with his father, 
an old blind man, wore beheaded. The following royal decree 
placarded on the walls of Seoul also throws light on the 
condition of the country and the character of the throne: 
** Considering that the choice of candidates for the harem of 
the Korean Prince Boyal will take place on 19th inst, the 

• Government interdicts throughout the kingdom up to that date 
marriages between Koreans.'* 

As a further concrete illustration of the social condition of 
Korea, take an event which occurred a week before my Tisit. 
There is a guild or secret society of the colporteun of Korea, 
having wealthy merchants in the capital for its apex, and the 
army of itinerant peddlers traversing the country in all 
directions for its base. It was discovered or suspected at the 
palace that a conspiracy threatening the throne was hatching 
among the members of this guild. Therefore one afternoon six 
of the most prominent memberB, rich merchants, were seized, 
thrown into prison — the barracks either contain or constitute 
the prison — and the same evening, when the general in com* 
mand found leisure or energy to attend to the matter, the 
unlucky six were quietly strangled. There is ''no infernal 

; nonsense '* about trial or conviction or sentence in the *' Land 
of the Morning Calm." So much for law. Politics is on the 

<* same level. I had three letters of introduction to Korean states- 
men. One was dead, the second was in banishment at Hong- 
kong, the third sent me his card. with a polite message that 
he had just been appointed Prime Minister, and the re/ore could 
no longer talk about politics ! And another little illuminating 

' fact is that when a Korean statesman is banished or executed 
for political trespasses, his wife and daughters and all his 
womankind are taken and attached as a sort of permanent 
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•Uff of protiitatM to on* of the deptrtmonti of Stale for the 
QM of the ICnister and hie AMietants. 

The eountiy hae been beUered by ereiy trareller to possess 
great mineral reeonroee, besides its undoubted gold-mines, 
but erery attempt to defelop these has oome to atter failure, 
through natire eormption and indifferenee. Mint, post-office, 
mateh-faetory, serienltnre, mining — all of these have been 
introdnoed with a floorish of trampets, to collapse miserably 
within a short time. If it had not been for the Japanese, 
Korea woold still be the Hermit Kingdom, without a trace of 
trade or the possibility of improYemeni One thing only has 
saved it bom being annexed by anybody who chose— the fact 
that it stands at the foons of the geography of the Far Eastern 
qnestioo, too important to Great Britain, Bossia, Japan, snd 
China tor one of these to encroaeh upon it without arousing 
the opposition of the other three. Most Korean affnirs 
are eondueted with a pomposity and a grandiloquence only 
equalled by their insignificanee. Since the country was opened 
to foreign intercourse, for example, a Foreign Office, among 
other administratiTc institutions, has been created. It consists 
of a Preeident, two Vice-Presidents, a Councillor, and twenty- 
two clerks. For futility it can only be compared with the 
scenes and personsges of a Gilbert and SulliTan opera, yet 
it enforces respect by the appalling name of T'onp-ni-ilrto-t^^ip. 
fcmf^^amg^Mhwuha-mun. The Korean navy consists of half a 
doien ** Admirals,'* who know no more iU>out a ship than a 
Hindu knows about skates — indeed, how should they, since 
there ia no Korean ship for them to know f And the Korean 
army is almost equally non-existent There are a few thousand 
•oldiersv under the profeeeed supervision of two American 
instmeton, called respectiTely Vice-President and Councillor 
of the Board of War, but no account need be taken of them. 
Two regiments were drilled for my inspection, and a very 
tTi"^**g si^t it waa— a sort of croes between Swedish gym- 
nattfrrt and the soldiers of Drury Lane pantomime. An eye* 
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tineas has just written that a number of newly-raised '* nsTsi 
soldiers *' were armed with maskets without locks I As has 
been seen, Korea has played no part whatever in the struggle 
that is being waged on her own soil, with her own future for 
the stake. Lower than this no people could sink. 

Before I left Seoul I had the honour of an audience with bis 
Majesty the King, the British Cousul-General presenting me. 
We were received at the palace at three o'clock by half a dozen 
Vice-presidents of the Foreign Office, in a small detached wooden 
building where we sat for a quarter of an hour drinking cham* 
pagne over a green baize table, seated on ordinary foreign chairs» 
and with gimcrack brass electric-light fittings over our heads. 
Then an odicer came for us, and in solemn single file we pro- 
ceeded through the grounds and yards to the central open 
pavilion where alone the King holds audience, first the ofiicial 
court interpreter, Mr. Kim, a Korean nobleman, as no one of 
lower rank is admitted to the presence of the sovereign, then 
the Consul, then myself, and more oiTicials in broad-winged hats 
and gorgeous purple robes bringing up the rear. As soon as we 
came in sight of the King an ofiicial left his Majesty's side and 
instructed us in a loud voice in the method of our approach- 
left turn, ten steps, right turn, ten steps, bow, up two steps, 
bow, up two more steps, right turn, five steps, and bow — all of 
which brought us face to face with the King across a small 
square table. Mr. Kim assumed a crouching position from the 
first moment, Hke a sportsman stalking a covey from behind a 
hedge, and never quitted it till we were out of the royal sight 
again. The first thing that caught my eye was a three-and- 
sixpenny English hoarthrag of glaring red and green, which 
formed the cover of his Majesty's reception table. The second 
thing was that our noble interpreter was so overcome by finding 
himself in the presence that his English took wings and be 
eould scarcely articulate. The King is a little man, dressed in 
handsome dark red silk, richly embroidered with gold, and wear- 
ing a pot-bat of similar material. His bands he kept hidden in his 
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?oiuaiaoiis tUaTtt. Hii face ii p*le bat Tery plessing, brim* 
ming ow with good nature, and eaoh of hia qaeitions ho 
•hatterod oat with a rippling nenrona kiiigh like a girl's. And 
•ferj time he laughed we eonld eee a large yellow bead of some- 
thing he was shewing. On eaoh side of him stood a big solemn* 
faeed minister saggesting from time to time a word or a proper 
inquiry. Poor Mr. Kim, howoTor, was a brokon reed. The 
King asked something with a merry kugh. After a short pause 
a famt and shuddering gurgle emerged from beneath Mr. Kim*s 
low bent head. *' What doee he say f " asked the Consul of roe 
(I was standing between them) behind his hand. ** I give it up/* 
I returned. •* I thank his Mi^esty," said the Ckmsul, Uking the 
bull by the horns, ** for the hcmour of this audienee." The King 
laughed again, as if it were an excellent joke, and asked some- 
thing else. This time I nudged Mr. Kim and listened intently. 
Slowly in an awe-ttrieken tone the words came, ** His Majesty 
bopss your King is quits welL'* The Consul looked at me 
beseechingly, and I whispered, '' Hopes your Kbg's quite woll," 
trying to keep a straight face. ** I thank his Majesty,'* replied 
the Consul boldly, thinking he was now on safe ground, and not 
hanng caught my words : '* I am quite well." This time when 
his Migesty laughed, we both laughed with him. And so on, 
Ofor the usual routine questions for a quarter of an hour, when 
the King graciously expressed his good wishes for my journey 
and we retired, eanying away the impression of a capital little 
fiUow, rather in awe of his own big ministers^ Afterwards, with 
similar formalities, I was p re ee nt o d to the Grown Prince, a 
flabby-CMcd yonth of about nineteen, bloated with dissipation, 
taming helplessly to two horrible eunuchs who stood beeide 
him for iribat he should say to us, bobbing up and down in his 
pitiable physical nenrousnees altogether a dreadful spectacle, 
soggeetift of the society of Oomorrah. 

Oie lorsign community at Seoul consists of about a score 
people^ eidnding Ja p aneee , of whom there is a long street of 
■srshants and artisans. A good maoy missionaries still stay 
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in Seoul, although, I bclievo, they are fitill forbid Jen to preftch; 
and one only, an excellent doctor, ifi porroitted to practiM, in 
charge of a free hospital and any number of daily out-patienti. 
The little community manages with difiiculty to amuse itself, 
and from time to time a threatened attack forms a welcome 
break in the monotony of its life. For example, a few weeks 
before my viflit, there was a pansing scare. All the Chinese 
servants left, simply saying that the foreigners were to be killed, 
and they dare not stay ; arms wore brought out and denned and 
loaded; the Russian Legation was prepared for a siege, and 
everybody was ready to rendezvous there at a signal of three 
rifle-shots, and a rocket, if at night. Thirty American marines, 
however, marched up one night ; a number of Russians followed, 
and although upwards of twenty Koreans were butchered in the 
streets by their compatriots, no foreigner was disturbed. But 
the beacon did not blaze from Nam-san that night. 

It would be easy to fill pngos with descriptions of the queer 
scenes and circumstancen of Korean life. I will mention only a 
few, as specimens. A remarkable figure frequently met in the 
street is the mourner. He is dressed in rough material — almost 
sackcloth ; on his head is a hat of colossal dimensions — perhaps 
four feet in diameter, within which his head almost disappears ; 
what is left of his face is hidden by a fan made of a piece of 
sacking stretched between two sticks, over the top of which he 
peeps to find his way. Another interesting fact is that the ox- 
slaughterer is the lowest man in the social scale — ^an obvious 
relic of Buddhism — whilo next above him come the pork* 
butcher and the prostitute.* Korea, which is modelled in most 
resi)octs upon China, has a theoretical system of competitive 
examination for office. In fact, however, the system is as 
corrupt as everything else Korean. A picturesque and curious 
ceremony is this. A successful candidate is introduced by his 
friends to one of the examiners, who, amid much laugh ter« 
buffets him about, tears his clothes, breaks his hat* daubs 
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iMt with inky and tprinklM powdered white iotp orer hit 
BKrist oouiiteiiaiiee. He ii then led away home, washed and 
dreaeed in holiday attire, and reeeiTia eongratnlationa for the 
reet of the day. 

Ai I happen to be mnch btereeted in the art of daneing I 
took oeeatioo to see and photograph the Totaries of Terpsiobore 
in every eoontry of the Far East And for obarm of sentiment 
I most giTS the palm to Korea, OTer China, Siam, Malaya, and 
eren over Japan. The danuuiu of the last-named country are, 
of eonrse, far more attraotiTO objects, but I was nnable, perhaps 
from ignorance of the entire significance of the elaborate Japanese 
dances, to diseorer in the rhythmic moTcments of the geisha or 
the elaborate erolntions of the M>-dance, a simplicity of senti* 
nent and a suggestion of romance^the Utter the rarest thing 
in the Far East — eqoal to those of the Korean dancing-girL I 
ongaged a troop of them to dance one afternoon in the grounds 
of the British Oonsulats, which the Consul was good enough to 
lend me for the occasion. They arriTcd in chairs, with a band, 
and the considerable retinue which invariably appears in a 
mysterioos manner at every eastern function. Each dancer 
pfodnced her pipe and tobacco-pouch, and the performance was 
preceded by a long and animated conversation* Then mats 
were spread upon the grass, the band sat down in a long row, 
and under the trees, amidst the quaint many-eaved architecture, 
to a discordant and yet curiously effective accompaniment, was 
displayed before us the Korean version of the universal poem of 
''Love's Toung DieanL** One of the ia n$€ui € $ assumed the 
Soya etrilif and the pot-hat, the other remaining the embodiment 
of womankind. The former was of course the suit^nr, the 
porsoer, the love-beeeecher; the latter was the beeought, the 
elusive, the hesitating, the BwigwiibUcks, A more proeaic 
metaphor would be that of the candle and the moth. To a 
hand*thundering of the drums the lover advanced, displaying 
himself like a purple pigeon in the sun. The drums faded to a 
moonfU piping d the flutes, and the loved one retreated in 
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shyness and refusal. With a less confident quick-step the 
former advanced and renewed his persuasive suit The Utter 
repelled him, hut less cruelly. The music grew tenderer and 
more insinuating, and the hopeful one returned to his charming. 
The shyness grew less, the warmth grew greater, the lento 
changed to adagio, and the adagio to prato, the confidence of 
the one increased with the increasing hesitancy of the other, 
the pursuer revolved in a large hut decreasing circle, the pursued 
fluttered in her little round, the sp&ce diminished, the thrill 
became more intense, the doomed pair were within a few feet of 
each other, till on a sudden space was annihilated for them and 
time at an end, and to a final triumphant outburst of wood and 
brass they were merged in each other's arms in an ecstasy of 
passion, and the spectators relieved their pent-up feelings in an 
explosive sigh. The victor was vanquished at the moment of 
his conquest ; the captured triumphant in the moment of her 
defeat— an exquisite personification of the sex which"-* 

"draws 
Men upward as a moon of ipring, 
Bigh whocling, vast and bosom*fuU, 
Balf olad in douds and whito aa wodlf 
Draws aU ths strong ssas f oUowing.** 
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TEE QUESTION OF EOSEA. 

rrVHE Ghino-JapuiaM wtr is the lAtt link in a perfeofly 
-^ liimight ehain of mrmunsUnoen. Korea remained sealed 
againel foreigners of all nations antil 1876w In 1866 an Ameri- 
ean trading schooner called the Oeturdl Sherman had heen 
(lestrojed hj the Koreans, and her crew and pasnengers 
mordered. A man-of-war, the Waeku$ett, was sent to obtain 
satishction, bat failed to do so. In 1870 a small American 
expedition again appeared, and while negociations were in pro- 
grees the Koreans fired upon a surreying party. Thereapon the 
American commander landed his troops apon the island of Kiang 
Hwa, destroyed fire Korean forts, routed the army, killing three 
hnndred men, and then retired, with the resolt that Korea was 
more firmly closed against foreigners than cTcr. The young King 
came of age in 1878, and socceeded his cruel and conserratiTe 
fiiUher. In 1876 some saQors from a Japanese man-of-war were 
fixed upon while drawing water at Kiang Hwa. The Japanese 
captain also destroyed a fort and killed a number of Koreans, 
bol his OoTemment followed up the incident by sending a fleet 
wnder Oeneral Kuroda to demand satisfaction, and offer the 
Koreans the altematiTC of a treaty of commerce or a war. The 
former was ehoeen, Ohina, on being appealed to by the Koreans, 
lefhsing as she has done on sereral similar occasions — to have 
ai^ytUng to do with the action of her nominal vassal. A treaty 
was therefore signed on February M, 1876, between Korea and 
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Japan, and from this moment dates the opening of Korea to 
foreign intercourse. On this occasion, too, the saserainty of 
China was formally set aside, without any protests on her part 
— indeed, with her express recognition, since she refosed to 
interfere. Article I. of this treaty reads as follows : ** Chosen 
being an independent State enjoys the same Sovereign rights as 
Japan.*' Chemulpo, Fusan, and Won-san were opened by this 
treaty to Japanese trade. 

The King himself was in favour of extending the same privi* 
leges to other nations at their request, but the conservative 
party prevented Lim. In 1882 fresh overtures were made by 
foreign nations, and the reactionaries took alarm. Led by a 
*' scholar *' named Pe Lo-kuan, an insurrection broke out in 
Seoul, directed chie Qy against the Japanese, as the promoters of 
foreign intercourse. Several members of the Japanese Legation 
were murdered in the streets, the Legation itself was attacked, 
and Consul Hanabusa and his staff were at last compelled to' 
out their way through the mob and make for the palace, where 
they hoped to find refuge. Here, however, the gates were shut 
against them, so they fought their way out of the city with the 
greatest pluck, and walked all night to Chemulpo, where, to 
escape violence, they put to sea in a native boat Fortunately the 
British surveying vessel, the Flying FUh, saw them, and oonyejed 
them to Nagasaki This happened in July, 1882. Of coarse the 
Japanese Government took instant action, but with great mode- 
ration began by merely sending Mr. Hanabusa back to Seool 
with a strong escort to demand reparation. This was abjectly 
offered, and a Chinese force which arrived with unusual prompti- 
tude suppressed the rebellion, executed a number of the leaders, 
and caused their mangled bodies to be publicly exposed. A sum of 
500,000 dols. was accepted by the Japanese as indemnity, bat was 
subsequently forgiven to Korea in consequence of her inability 
to pay it. Next year, other nations once more following in the 
steps of Japan, treaties with Korea were oonoluded by the 
United States, France, England, and Oermany. 
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In 1885 Um whok laeidMil was reputed, with thif differenee, 
thai th# tniligaiofi of the outbreak were a few stiideiite who had 
imUbed progreerif notioni in Japan, and who imagined thai if 
they be|^ hj Tigonmi assassination foreign nations would 
rapport them. During a dinner-party to eelebrate the opening 
of Uie new poet-offiee« an attempt was made to mnrder King 
Tong-ik, an infloential nobleman, who, though he had yisited the 
United BtateSi was most bitterly opposed to the party of progress, 
and was known to hafe expostulated with the King for bating 
eonferred office on the students who had been eduoated in Japan. 
The refolntionary leaders proeeeded to the palaee, secured the 
person and to some extent the qrmpathy of the King, and in his 
name, and no doobt with his assent, despatched messengers, and 
Anally an autograph letter from himself, to Mr. Takesoye, the 
Japanese ICnister, begging him to come instantly and safe- 
guard the royal person. ICr. Takesoye, accompanied by the 
Legation guard of 180 Japa n ese soldiers, complied, and guarded 
the palace tat two days. In the meantime, the rerolutionists 
executed fife of the consenratiTe Ministers. By this time the 
Chinees troops in Seoul had decided to assert themselTes : two 
thousand proceeded to the palace, and without allowing any 
opportunity for negociation or explanation, fired upon the 
Japanese guard. Although outnumbered by almoet ten to 
one, the IsMer had no difficulty in holding their own, but at 
length the King d e ci d ed, to prcTcnt further bloodshed, to place 
himself in the hands of the Chinese, and therefore he proceeded 
alone, with the consent of Mr. Takesoye, to the Chinese com- 
mander. Havbg no further reason for remaining, the Japaneee 
Ml the palace, fong}il their ynj to the Legation, but finding it 
snrroonded by an armed mob of Chinese and Koreans, and 
without any psoiisions tait a siege, thqr quitted it again, and it 
was immediately burned behind them. Then fbr the second time 
the Japaneee re p foee nt a U fe and a small band of his countrymen 
ira^ their way through the streets of Seoul, and walked 
hpsnly sti mQes to Chemulpo, where Ih^ chartered a steamer 
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and returned to Japan. Again the Japanese Government de- 
manded satisfaction, but this time from China, on aceoant o( 
the action of the Chinese soldiers. The negociations between 
Count Ito and Li Hung-chang, at Tientsin, in 1885, followed, 
and after long delays, and finally a distinct hint from the former 
that if a result satisfactory to Japan was not arrived at, war would 
bo declared, the Convention of Ticntuiu was concluded at the 
eleventh hour. China agreed to withdraw her troops from 
Korea, to punish her officers who had commanded the troops in 
Seoul on the occasion of the attack upon the Japanese there on 
December Gth of the preceding year, and to investigate the ont- 
rnges committed by her troops on the following day. The 
clauses of the Convention, which has unfortunately never been 
published officially, were two. The first declared that the King 
of Korea should be invited to form a force sufficient to preserve 
order in future, to be trained by officers of some nation other 
than China or Japan, and that certain internal reforms should 
be instituted by him ; and the second, that either China or 
Japan should have the right to dispatch troops to Korea, if 
necessary to preserve order aud protect their nationals, on giving 
notice each to the other, and that when order was restored both 
forces should be withdrawn simultaneously. Thus China at last 
formally recognised the equality of Japan with herself so far as 
Korea was concerned. This Convention shows one other im* 
portaut thing — that Japan put forward only the most moderate 
claims, that she sought no advantages for herself in Korea, but 
accepted in full satisfaction of her demands conditions which 
merely guaranteed the future peace and prosperity of Korea. 
These facts should have been borne in mind when charges of 
intemperance were made against Japan for deolaring war. 

For the tliird time history has sought to repeat itself. Another 
rebellion broke out, which the King of Korea was wholly unable 
to suppress. This time Japan did not wait for the burning of 
her Legation and the expulsion of her representative by the 
foreet of Korean reaction. But let it be remembered that while 
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UradiDg troopt in perfeel aooordanoe with her ireatj rights^ she 
again oonieotad htrsdf with proposing to China the joint ooen* 
pation of the eoontrj nntil reforms should hare been definitely 
earried out to render fatore distorbaneee impoesible. Not one 
iign haa she erer given of the slightest intention to seoare 
territorial advantages for herself in Korea. On the eontrary 
she has taken every oeeasion to deelare speeifieally that she was 
determined opoo the independenoe of Korea. Upon China most 
rest the reeponsibility of refosing these terms Her attitude 
toward Korea has been marked by all her eharaoteristie unsoru- 
pukmsness. When her snserabty over Korea has brought 
prestige, she has asserted it; when it has involved responsi- 
Vlitjt she has repudiated it She has at last fallen between the 
two stools. So far as my knowledge of the situation goes» I 
am unable to see how Japan eould have aeted with greater 
moderation, or eould have been satisfied to propose any other 
eonditions. 

In the anti-Japanese feeling prevalent in England at the 
outbreak of the war, Japan was eurrently eharged with having 
deliberately provoked hostilitiee for the gratification of her own 
ends. This eharge is baseless in the form in whieh it was 
eommonly made. It is true enough that Japan had long eon* 
templated the poesibility and even probability of war with 
China about Korea, and she had made the most careful prepa- 
rations tot this. But to fear and foresee a series of events is 
quite different from provoking them Otherwise half the nations 
of Europe might be eharged with provoking the hoetility of 
their nei^bours at this moment Japan, understanding China 
so incomparably better than any European nation understands 
that strange country, knew well enough that Korean troublee 
would occur and recur until drastic measures were taken for 
their permanent suppreesion, and that China would always 
oi^oee theee measures, even 1^ foroe if diplomacy and pro- 
erastinatinn should faiL At last the old trouble came, in a 
rkiag of the rdfclw-fo, as it is called in Japanese, or the 
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Tonghak rebellion — the two characters of this name signifying 
" Eastern Learning." This was nothing more than one of the 
periodical revolts against official exactions, but it grew rather 
faster than usual, and the rotten Korean government was 
beaten in several eDgagcment& China thereupon despatched 
a considerable force to crush the Tonghaks, and in the despatch 
announcing the fact to Japan she employed an expression 
which deliberately set the Li-Ito Convention at defiance. Japan 
had already been intensely irritated by an incident which had 
just occurred, and this significant neglect of a diplomatic r»* 
quirement added fresh fuel to the flames of her anger. 
« Japanese public opinion at the time cannot be understood 
without a knowledge of this incident. I will therefore narrate 
it in the fewest possible words. The leader of the Korean 
revolutionists who had attacked Ming Yong-ik, that arch« 
conservative and denouncer of the young Koreans who bad been 
educated in Japan, was a certain Kim Ok-kyun. When the 
revolt was crushed and the hopes of the young Korean Japano- 
philes at an end, Kim Ok-kyuu naturally sought refuge in 
Japan. There he lived in security and obscurity for some 
time, but the Korean Government had neither forgotten nor 
forgiven him. Two or three Koreans were accordmgly de- 
spatched secretly to Japan to assassinate him — ^in itself a 
sufficient outrage to Japanese soil They nearly succeeded, 
but Kim's suspicions being aroused at the last moment he 
failed to keep the appointment at which he was to have been 
killed. . By and by, however, one of the conspirators succeeded 
in luring him to Shanghai upon some pretext or other, and 
he was shot to death in a native hotel there on the very night 
of his arrival 80 far from arresting the murderer, the Chinese 
authorities sent him in all comfort, with the corpse of hi» 
victim, upon a Chinese gunboat to Korea, where he was 
received with rejoicings, loaded with honours and given official 
rank, while the body of Kim was publicly hacked in pieces, 
his head salted and promenaded through the principal cities. 
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and hif rdaUfM murdered* Thne the man who had raised 
the itandard of rerolt in Korea for Japanese ideas, and who 
had been leeeiTed by Japan as an exile to be protected (just 
as we hafe leeeiTed rerolationary exiles in England), was 
deecqred away to Chinese soil, murdered there with the almost 
eertain eonniTanee of China, his mnrdorer treated with every 
eonsideration, and a Chinese Oo?emment vessel employed to 
take both assassin and vietim to the honour and the degradation 
whieh respectiTely awaited them in Korea. This was enough 
to have provoked an ootborst of popular anger in a mueh 
more sedate eoontry than Japan, and it was while the 
Japaness were thus deeply indignant at this eombination of 
Kcnrean treachery and Chinese insult that Chinese troops were 
sent to Korea, and the irritating despatoh sent, as I have 
desoribed. The Japanese instantly despatched a still larger 
foroe» and the diplomatic n^gociations began. 

It will be remembered that China raised no protest when 
Korea described herself as an independent State, and concluded 
foreign treaties upon that basis, and that she had further 
admitted Japan to equal rights with herself for the preservation 
of order in Korea. Tet the despatch announcing to Japan 
the departure of Chinese troops to Korea was couched in these 

words:— 

• 

*" TIm •fpUoktieB vpoB MnaioalioB it knni to W vgni both la words tad la 
ImI, tad tbAt H te ia bftrmoay with oar eoattiuil prMtko to prolool mtr tribmtmrif 
§taMm kj MaAiaf oar lioopo to awitt tbooL Thtot eiroamiUaew wort teoordiDglj 
■oteltltd to Hit laptritl M tjotty, mi4 ia oUditaet to hit wiU, Oeotral Yth, 
OoanMHidorof troopt ia ObQUi hot btta ordtcod to proottd tl onto to SSnirt tad 
Obiatti la Etna with itlttltd tioopt, tad to tptodil^ lappntt tbt ditlorbaoot ia 
tatk Btaatr tt bt wmj imm aMtt eoaftoitat la ordtr to i tt t o i o tbt pttfOt of tar 
ir<lii l try timt$ tad to ditptl tbt tailtlj ol tbt nibitttt ol tttrj attloa rvoiding ia 
tec iDBitimitl ptfptttt, tad tt tbt tttat Ont ibt Ooatrtl it tf mtaiitd to 
wiib tbt natot tt ttta tt tbt dttind oUttI it tltaiat^" 



Bj thus asssrting at the outset the fact that China regarded 
Xofta as a tributary Slate, the Chinese Oovenunent deliberately 
isfodiated the past and challenged Japan to make good the 
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position which she had always maintained, and whieh had been 
formally recognised nine years before. A less eonciliatozy 
despatch— especially considering that Japan was smarting under 
the murder of Kim Ok-kyun— could not have been penned. 
The reply of the Japanese Government could easily have been 
foreseen. It was (June 7), "In reply, I bog to declare that, 
although the words ' tributary State ' appear in your Note, the 
Imperial government has never recognised Korea as a tributary 
State of China." At the same time the Japanese Minister in 
Peking informed the TsungU Yamda that, " owing to the exist* 
ence of a disturbance of a grave nature in Korea necessitating 
the presence of Japanese troops there, it is the intention of the 
Imperial government to scud a body of Japanese troops to that 
country." Two days later (June 9) the Tsungli Yamen, with 
extraordinary promptitude, replied as follows, and the despatch 
is worth giving at length, as it is so delioiously charaoteristie 
of Chinese diplomatic methods :~- 



** Tbo Mia objeet of yoor oouotry in Mnding troopi !i aYidanUy (o protcet tha 
LogatioD, Connulatea, and oommcroial people iu Koroa, and, oonscqoanUj, it maj 
not bo necetsary on tba p irt of your oountry to do«patch a great number o( troops, 
and, besides, as no application therefore bus been made by Korea, it is reqBe«tad 
that no troops shiiU proceed to the interior of Korea so that they may not causa 
alarm to her people. And, moreoYer, since it is fenred that in tba arant the soldiers 
of the two nations should meet on the way, oases of unexpected aooident might 
occur, owing to the difference of languaf^e and military etiquette, we beg to request 
in addition that you wiU be good enough to telegraph the purport oi this ccmh- 
munioation to the Go?ernment of Japan." 

In the despatch China totally and calmly ignored the fact that 
by treaty. Japan had identically the same rights as China to 
send troops to Korea 1 Of course the Japanese reply (June 12) 
pointed this out :— 

** The Imperial Japanaso Oovamment has never reoognised Korea as a tribntaij 
stats qI Ohina. Japan despatched her troops in virtue of the Chemulpo Oonrentioii, 
and in so doing she has followed the procedure laid down in the Treaty of TienUin. 
As to tbs number of troops, the Japanese Gorernment is compeUed to eaereisa its own 
Jndgmeot. Although no restriction is placed upon the morement of the Japanass 
troops, in Xofta, they will not bs ssnt whsrs tbsir praeenea is not deemed : 
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TH« Jijiimw Ivoopt tn oa4tr ilrtol diidpliiM, and Um JApftiMW Oo?«nimtiii te 
tut fhtf will Bot piwipitat* a toUiaioo with tb« Ohiaift lotott. It it 



This miaiitwtrable danpAieh brought down the oortain upon 
the fint Mt. Both Ohineta and Japaneaa troops were in Eorsft, 
prooisslj M ths Li-Ito OonTsntion of 1885 bad agreed that 
under soch eironmstanees thej should be. The Chinese Uinisters 
had Tainly endeaToored to wriggle out of their provioos 
promises, and being unable to do so» this aspeot of the matter 
disappsared. 

The next step same from Japan, and took the form of the 

following proposab for the fatore administration of Korea 

/ (June 17) 



*" At to tlM jfH iBt tvvats, JapftB and Ohim to oaitt tbtir effort! lor tbo opood/ 
o>ppfBOoioB oC tiM tfiolarkoBOO ol bor ittourgont fiooplo. ▲£!•¥ Uio topproMion of 
tiM diotofWaoo, Jopan aad OhiiM, with a viov to Um Inpfovomoiit of tbo intornul 
•dminlotrmtioa ol Kori*, to roopootivolj tond a nnmbor ot OoanDiMiooort ohorged 
with tbo do^ ol invti|p>tinf mooMioo of iBpfotomoot, io ibo flnt plooo oo tbo 
ioUowiaf goaoml potato: — («) EsomimUioB of tbo Siuuioiol odiiilniotr»tioa. {k) 
■iIibMdb of tboOoBtnaond LooilOttoiob. (e)Botobli«bmootof MAni7 
lor ■otfoaol dolMMO is otdor to irioofn tbo poooo of tbo bBd." 



To this the Chinese Uinister in Tokyo replied that the 
distorbanee was already pat down, and that reforms most be 
left to Korea herself. This suggestion was amasing enough, 
but the argnment by whieh it was supported was fareieal. 
H. E. Wang wrotsi **ETen China herself would not interfere 
with the internal administration of Korea, and Japan having 
from the very first reeognised the indeiiendenee of Korea, 
eannoi hafo the right to interfere with the same.** This is 
Ohinsee diplomaey at its happiest: first, Korea is not in- 
dependent* bat dependent upon China, and therefore Japan 
has no ri|^t to interfere; seeond, Korea is independent, even 
of China, and therefore again Japan has no right to interfere I 
Is it to be wondered at that Japan should brush aside diplomacy 
eoodoeted with soeh puerile eraft 7 The point to be borne in 
Aindt howovtf , is that Japan requested China to unite with her 
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in joint action for the reform and strengthening of An in- 
dependent Korea, and that China refused to do so. The 
parallel of Great Britain, France and Egypt will occur to every 
reader. Japan had determined that this should be the last 
wrangle over Korea, nnd pursuing the parallel, she informod 
China in the following admirable despatch (June 22), that she 
should undertake the task single-handed if China persisted in 
her refusal: — 

** The Imperial Oovernment, mnoh to iU regret, findi it iropoisibte to ilMm tlie 
hopeful viewn cDtertained by your Excellency't Gownuneiit regarding the actual 
aituaiioD in Korea at the present time. Sad experience teaches as that tho 
Peninsular Kingdom is tho theatre of political intrigues and cItU lOYolts and dia-> 
turbances of such fretjuent recurrence as to justify the eonolusion that the GovesB- 
xnent of that country is hicking in stuue of the elements which are easential to 
rcsponRible independence. The interests of Japan in Korea, arislDg from pro- 
pinquity as well as commerce, are too important and far-reaching to aUow ber to 
▼low with indiffercnoe the df plomblo condition of alTairs in that kingdom. lo tha 
estimation of the Imperial OoTornmcnt tho withdrawal of forces shoald bo eon* 
sequent upon the establishment of some understanding that will senre to goarantco 
the future peace, order, auU good government of tlie country. That courso ol 
action is, moreover, it seems to his Iinpcrial Majesty's OoTemment, not only ia 
porfeot harmony with the spirit of the Tientsin Convention, but it aeeords with tho 
dictates of reasonable precaution. Should tho Government of China continoo to 
hold views antagonistic U) those which 1 have frankly and in good faith preaoDted 
to your Exoellenoy, it cannot be expected that the Imperial Government will, andtr 
the oiruumHtauees, fool at liberty to sanction the pruMut rotireuiout of their troopt 
from Korea.** 

This was followed by a formal declaration to the Tsangli 
Yamdn that "in this juncture the Imperial Japanese Govern* 
ment find themselves relieved of all rcBponsibility for any 
eventuality that may, in future, arise out of the situation.** 
China still did not realise the danger that lay before her, and 
tried one more piece of blufif by demanding that the withdrawal 
of the Japanese troops should precede any negociatious. The 
Japanese, not being fools, dismissed that suggestion for what 
it was worth, and took an early occasion to inform China that 
any further despatch of troops to Korea would be regarded by 
Japan as a hostile act. Both countries had up to that point 
availed themselves of their rights under the Tientsin Convention^ 



*■ ■■ — 
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Uki a oonld sot h% preiraded thai the Chineae and Japaneae 
fomm together were not abundantly capable of keeping order in 
Korean For Japan to have allowed China to eend reinforoe- 
Bfnte at this moment woold have been an aet of auieide. 
She knew Chineee methodi far too well to permit anything of 
the kind. China's reply wai to send the Kow$h%ng, fall of 
troops, relying npon the British flag to protect them on the sea. 
The Ch^n Yuen met the Naniwa at sea, fired npon her and 
steamed away (there seems no reason to doobt the statements 
to this efEeet), and shortly afterwards the Naniwa met the 
Kowikmg, and on the latter failing to sarrender, sunk her. I 
express no opinion npon the technical point of international 
law inToWedf though to a non-expert it seems clear enough, 
bat it is probable that if the Japanene had committed ao outrage 
npon the British flag on this occasion, they would have been 
brought to book for it before the lapse of five months. It 
is therefore faur to presume that they were within their rights. 
The Japanese declaration of war came on August 8, and that 
of China, aflording a painful comparison by its tone and 
language, followed immediately. Subsequent events are too 
well known to need reci^pitulation ; they may be summarised 
for the present in the four names, Asan, Phyong-yang, Tain, and 
Port Arthur. 

In Korea itself, in the meantime, litUe has happened. The 
anti-Japanese party has of course been thrust out of oiBoe, and 
replaced by politicians having presumably Japanese sympathies. 
The Government has vacillated, so far as was possible to it 
muder the circumstancee, between China and Japan, promising 
and intriguing first for one party and then for another. Naturally 
the ctteial class has made etery effort in its power to save its 
Ustorie right to plunder the people. The Japane s e have con- 
abided a treaty with the King, to last till the conclusion of the 
war, hj which his independence is guaranteed. This has, of 
eomrse, no significance as indicating the sympathy of the King, 
■• be bad no eboioe bat to accept it ; bat it is of importance as 
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putting the Japanese attitude formally on reeord. A number 
of reforms of a sweeping character have been imposed npon the 
government, and the only criticism that can be passed npon 
them is that they exhibit perhaps an undue confidence in the 
possible political development of the Korean eharacter. Ab 
Japan, however, will be charged with carrying them out, she 
may well be left with the responsibility of having proposed 
them. As for the intrigues, the shilly-shallying, the profeasions 
of gi'ateful friendship followed by hostile treachery, and these 
again succeeded by promises of faithfulness and pitiful revolts, 
they are but the natural consequences of stirring up an admini- 
stration which has been well called a cesspool of cormption. 
The main fact is that Korea has come under the influence of 
Japan, and that under its influence she will remain. 

Japan has one indisputable claim to her new sphere of 
interest : she has won it by the sword. That is the kind of 
right which the world most easily recognises. Moreover, she 
may put in an additional moral claim on the ground that her 
control will confer vast benefits upon the unfortunate Korean 
people. But beside those she has other very cogent justificik- 
tions for her action. In the first place, it was she who opened 
Korea to foreign intercourse. And second, the greater part of 
Korea's modern trade has been created by Japan, and is in the 
hands of her merchants. Except with China and Japan, Korea 
has little trade worth mentioning, and the interest of the latter 
is exactly twice that of the former. The net value of Korean 
direct foreign trade for 1892 and 1893 together was 4,210,498 
dollars with China, and 8,306,571 dollars with Japan. In tonnage 
of shipping the proportion was vastly greater in favour of Japan. 
Her tonnage in 1893 was over twenty times that of China, and 
the number of vessels entered and cleared was over twenty-five 
times. The exact figures are : tonnage — China, 14,376 ; Japan, 
304,224 : number of vessels— China, 37 ; Japan, 956. In fact, 
the tonnage of Japan's shipping trade wiih Korea last year was 
more than seven times that of all other nations pat together. 
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indndiiig Ghiiuu Many a watUm war bM been fought to 
pr t iT f t a malkr aetaal and protpeotiTa oommeroial pre- 
poodcraaoa. 

Ai regards th« future, unleat a great change hai reeentlyooma 
o?er the diplomaej of Japan, it is Bnasia that she fears. The 
itatoB of aU the other European Powers in the Far East is ap- 
proximately filed. Spain and Portngal eoont for nothing. Japan 
eoold wipe oot either of them. France will hardly claim to 
extend north and east of Tongking. Germany is making great 
progrees with her trade, bat she has no opportunity to seek terri- 
torial adnmtagee. Great Britain has reached her limit, with 
the exoeption of the ICalay Peninsola, which will certainly be hers 
sooner or later; of a naral base north of Hongkong; andof Siam, 
in which derelopments are poesible ; and Japan is not interested 
in two of these directions. Bnt for Bossia the Far East lies in 
the direct line of immediate expansion. The late Tsar made 
the path of international politics an easj and a pleasant one to 
tread, and his soccessor may be ooonted npon to preserve a 
similar attitode. Bat Japan has learned that nations bate to 
reckon with the ineritable Drang of other nations, and that they 
cannot eoont for security upon the good-will of any individaaL 
Japan has snffered once in a little transaction with Bassia, when 
she exchanged Baghalin for the Karile Islands. She has seen 
illegitimate EnropeanKUrected sealing expeditions which sailed 
eecretly from her shores fired npon marderoosly bj armed parties 
in Bossian waters, and no redress or e?en information has been 
obtainable. She has watched the Bassian fleet come for its 
mancMiTTse year after year to the Korean bay in which lies Port 
Lasareff i only the other day a Bassian cruiser, the Ftttor, was 
lost there. She knows that the Bassian Minister at Seoul has 
tried— as one of his own colleagues expressed it to me^to jcmmt 
mn §nmir6U imm» im p$iU tnm. She has applied to the Bassian 
IGnister and the Chineee Besident there the proverb that " two 
loses cannot live in the same sack.** She remembers when a 
^^^^^ man-of-war— I think it was the Vladmir Mommttck 
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beat to quarters in Tokohama harbour and trained its guns upon 
an approaching British ship, and when she telegraphed down 
the coast for a little gunboat of her own which carried a S5-ton 
gun, and anchored it alongside the Bassian, before sending on 
board to exact an apology for the breach of neutrality. The 
time for Bussian action in the Far East may not be ripe yet^ 
for it will be some time before the Trans-Siberian railway wOl 
be of any senrioe. But sooner or later Bussia will need a winter 
harbour in the Far East, and Japan knows that in Bussian plans 
Port Lazaroff has long been fixed upon as one of the two 
possible places. This would be a serious matter for Japan, 
and in her present state of mind I feel sure she wonld rather 
fight than yield it. Tet for my own part, as I have already 
said, I am convinced that the Bussian terminus of the Trans- 
Siberian Bailway will be (unless much bigger events take place) 
in Korean waters. The discussion of this eventuality, however, 
is connected with the momentous suggestion to which I have 
already alluded and which is treated in a later chapter, namely, 
that of Asia for the Asiatics. Of this, Europe is destined some 
day to hear not a little. But in connection with the immediate 
future of Korea it is of more interest to see exactly what is the 
present attitude of Bussia as defined in the one international 
document upon the subject which has been published. Port 
Hamilton, it will be remembered, was occupied by British 
vessels under Vice- Admiral Sir W. Dowell in April, 1885, under 
instructions from Mr. Gladstone's Government The naval 
authorities reported that it was worse than useless; protests 
were received from China, Japan, and Korea, and it was under- 
stood that if the occupation were persisted in, both Bussia and 
Japan would seek some similar territorial strategic advantage. 
Lord Iddesleigh (a change of Ministries having meanwhile 
occurred) therefore confidentially advised the British Minister in 
Peking that the British Government would be prepared to 
evacuate Port Hamilton ''if any suitable arrangement could 
be made which would ensure that neither it nor Port Lazareff 

25 
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•hAll ptM into bottfla [thai is, Bobiimi] bands.** An assnranee 
to this eflset wm pl^tabiod hj China from Bnssia, and com- 
m on iea t ed in the tdUowiiBg ierms, whioh now become onee more 
of great importanoe t— 



" BoMara bftfv noMrtl/ bMO dUiMinfaMtod fram Ootm tb^t Bufi* wis inUr- 
firiBf Willi ChlM'i fcodaloij. Th« ChiiMM OoramiiiMii AMOfdingl/ dcoMikUd 
M mptoMlloo fram Bufi* M to Um nislMMc or otb«rwlM ol thU ftel, and in diM 
Uio BomImi Foiriga Oflloo fATo Um ChhMM MintotOT lia tho mott (rmnk 
imnatt UmI Um Rmdan OovwDnoot had abtolaUlj no nth intoaUoni, IC. 
LodjsMMkj, Ibo BomUb OlMur||6 d'Airaiiw ot Poking . further wont to Tient-«ln ol 
Ibo onion of Ibo BoaiUn Voroign OiBoo, oad bod toforol pi*noiiol oooTtriotioao 
wilb tho Oroad Boortloiy LI, llinltt« Saporintondtol of Morthom Trodo, to whom 
bo nptolod oad oolorfid opon Ibo ooowor corlkr givto to tbo Miniotor XjIil Ho 
■ko slolod tbol tbo BomIob OoTommont gofo o tlDOtro promlio tbol if tbo Oritltb 
woold wo ooote Port HomJlloa, th$ Mmuimm O o9§r m mt mt wou ld nti oeeupff Cfroon 
itfHtotM wtdtf OMf dmmifoiiMi vAoImmmt. 

•• Tbo Orond Beowto r y LI, Mloialar Bnporinttadwit of Mortbom Trodo, tbM told 
If. Lod7iMMk7 tbot wbol was f^artd waa tbal aftar tbo Britiab vomoU oI war bad 

Boaaia, Ibotoi u ro, wantA goaraatoa tbal tbo woold sol baroaftar talao tbaao 
aad oa tbo failb ol tbia guaraatoa Cbinaoottld oOolaU/ addrtat IboBritiab 
OoftniBunt, and orgo tboir tpaadjr otaooatioo. 

•«Ia Ibo aoono of Ujbo M. Ladjgontkj, la obadlaaoa to Isatrootioaa from tbo 
Bomiaa Oovoninool, gavo a bmsI oipliolt guaiantoo, dietiaotly doalarlog tbat ia 
Ibo folaro Bomla woald aol laka Ooroaa lorrilory. 

** Tbo Obinom O otoromoat ia tbartlofo aalarallf in a pooitioa, oa tbo faitb ol 
bo gaamaloo of tbo Bamiaa Ooforamaal, to gifo a goaraatoo to Ibo BciUab 



Port Hamilton was aeeordingly eraenated on Febmary 87t 
18S7. 

It wQl be obeenred tbat the Bossian assurance came wholly 
throQgb the Tsongli Tamto. We— the pablic, at least— hafe 
no other source of information concerning this assurance. We 
do not know what conditions may ha?e been attached to it, or 
what was the eiaot form taken by \L Ladygensky's " explicit 
gnarantee.* At the time this was given, China's pledge was 
eofleisoti becaose it was then belieTcd that China would haTC 
beeo a Talnable ally in caee war had resolted from the breaking of 
the promise. But China is now known to be Tirtnally worthless 



• Tbo l^H^ lamla to ilr J. Wakbam, Pdd^ Oilob« ll« ICCC. 0yai» 

Vcwi(iMf)»p.eii 
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08 a fighting force, yet we have only her word that BoMia pro* 
mised, years before the Trans-Siberian Bailway was Banotioned^ 
that she '' would not occupy Korean territory under any eireom- 
etanccB whatsoeyer." And the word of China, on such a matter at 
Buch a moment, is not worth to-day the paper on which it was 
written. Such, then, is the position of Bussia in this question ; 
China has been brushed aside; Korea will doubtless be left 
independent under a more or less defined Japanese protection; 
and Japan is left face to face with a problematical future. 



m 
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JAPAN. 




CHAPTEB XXIV. 

TEE JAPAN OF TO-DAT. 

TAPAN has at length come into bor inheritanco. Eossath is 
^ reported to Lave said that the two most wonderful men in 
the world were Prince Bismarck and the Emperor of Japan. 
From one of these the wonder has somewhat abated of late, bnt 
the country of the other has finally imposed itself upon the some- 
what unwilling recognition of the West. The *' child of the world's 
old age '* has proved to be its most remarkable offspring. Until 
to-day, however, the world has not taken Japan quite seriously, 
in spito of the thousands of travellers who have visited her and 
the hundreds of volumes that have been written about her. 
But now that she has been seen sword in hand, sweeping 
the Chinese hordes out of Korea and Manchuria, driving the 
Chinese ships off the sea, and capturing their principal fortress 
in the course of a morning, and at the same time concluding 
a treaty with Great Britain on equal terms, Japan stands no 
longer in need of the encomiums and the prophecies of her 
friends. Her leap from feudalism to modernity is without 
parallel, but everybody appreciates it now. In a quarter of 
a century she has sprung from an Oriental despotism, hating 
foreigners above all else, and differing only from other Oriental 
despotisms by the fact that the ruling influence among her 
people was one of the strictest, loftiest, and most punctilious 
codes of honour that man has ever devised, to a nation whose 
army and navy may meet those of contemporary Europe on 
equal terms; whose laws will bear comparison with any an 
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lii Ui iet; wbott mtnafaetarM are driring wettern produeert 
from the field ; whoee ari-work has ereaied a new standard of 
tasU abfoad; whose ediooation has produced a band of experts 
seeond to non*— it was a Japanese phjsieian who first dis- 
oorered the baeillas of the bobonic plague in Hongkong ; whoee 
eolonishig strength suggests more than one alteration of the 
map of Asia; whose official statistics, for truthfulness and 
elaboration^ leave those of many western countries far behind — 
her last Budget eo?ers 1,488 printed pages ; whoee people are 
simply thirsting for fresh fields to conquer, and scorn the mere 
idea of failure. All this, howerer^ has become a commonplace 
of information, and so far as I am concerned, I have written 
about it in so much detail elsewhere,* that here I propose 
only to touch upon two or three aspects of Japanese life which 
characterise her more intimately to^ay than ever before. 

The first aspect under which the world must now regard 
Japan with respectful interest is that of a first-class Power. 
Four years ago I wrote that the Japanese srmy was Tirtually a 
European force, and that it might be counted upon to make a 
desperate fight against any enemy in the world. To-day there 
is no longer any need to dwell upon the armed strength of Jaium, 
since war — the supreme teet of paper and parade-ground dis- 
positions—has tried it. The Japanese army and navy haTc proved 
themselTCs more than equal to the physical estimate tliat their 
admirers had formed of them. As rapidly as Germany when 
Yon IColtke telegraphed ''Krieg mobil,** the army was ready. 
Force after force was despatched with a secrecy, a simplicity, 
a celerity and a eompletenees that few European nations 
eottld equal ; the reee r re s came to the colours with a 
meehanical preeisioQ; and this time literally not a gaiter- 
buttoii» in Marshal Leboraf s famous phrase, was lacking 
fross their equipment Every European expert has been enthu- 
riaslie in his praise of the perlsction of Ja p a n e s e methods, the 

* Is ■! Wik MlUlti *' TImBmI Jabmi i 8I«4Im la TiwuiMt IUbbmil Ifanliu 

T. FltlMT Uswte, tartk •Ailioa, ise^ 
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discipline of Japanese men, and the scientific tactics of Japanese 
officers ; while the succession of brilliant victories tells its own 
tale of the primal virtue of courage. Of this the vemacolar 
papers have been full of stories, one of which I will quote as 
typical of the Japanese people. At the battle of Song-hwan a 
bugler named Genjiro stood beside Captain Matsuzaki, when a 
bullet struck him in the chest. Thougb knowing he was 
seriously wounded, he continued to blow until breath failed him 
and he fell dead where he had stood. The so-called *' Christian 
Patriotic Relief Corps" of his native village of Funaomura 
collected a few presents to send to his family — who were people 
in the humblest circumstances — with a letter of consolation; 
the headman collected the people of the village, the gifts were 
presented by the local member of Parliament, and in reply 
Geujiro's father spoke as follows : — " It is the lot of all men to 
die. My son had to die some time. Instead of falling asleep 
in a corner of this miberable hovel, unmoumed save by a few 
relatives, he has fallen on the field of honour and received the 
praise of a multitude of his superiors. Hence his mother and 
I cannot look upon this as a mournful occasion. We rejoice 
that our son has been loyal to Japan, even to the point of 
shedding his blood in defence of her honour." 

The Japanese army consists to-day of the Imperial Guard, and 
six Divisions with headquarters in the principal districts of the 
country. These average about 10,000 lucn each, and to each is 
allotted a First and Second Reserve. According to the latest 
statistics, the total strength is as follows :^ 

With the First Second 

Colnurii. Besenre. BeMrve. 

Imperiil Oiukrd 6,530 8,610 6.507 

First Ditition (Tokyo) 10,068 15.549 19.870 

Second DitiAion (Sendti) .... 8,89'i 16.428 20.002 

Third DiritioQ (Nftgoya) 9,011 13.012 15,897 

Fourth Ditition (Osaka) 9.157 14,876 15,505 

Fifth DitUion (Hiroshima) .. 8,882 18.462 17,077 

Sixth Division (Komamoto) .. 9.885 14,870 16,039 

Total 62,425 97,707 109,987—270,119 
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TIm Mteal fluting forot of Japan, therefore, wiiboat taking 
into aeeonnt the large nnmberi of leee-trained leyiee she ooold 
raiee in dire extremity, amoonta to at least 250,000 men. It is 
•ofBeieDt to add that a foroe of this strength, armed, drilled, 
equipped, and led as the Ja p a n e s e army is, renders Japan the 
leading Power of Asia so far as operations on land are ooncemed. 
Japan might well have raised and perfeeted this foroe withoot 
haying dereloped the moral qualities which are as essential as 
mere strength to the proper ooneeption of a Great Power. 
That she realises the imperatiTe need of the se a part from 
the tribotes that have been paid to her troope for thoir 
admirable behavionr, and the oonsideration with which they 
have treated the people among whom they have been quartered, 
~^ single example may soffice to show. Soon after the de- 
claration of war the following proclamation was made to the 
Japaneee army hj Count Oyama, the Uinister for War, who 
•ubeequently took command of the Second Army, and so succees* 
fully attacked Port Arthur :— 

• 

BaOlfOTMl opt mt looi bttof ymperlj MoSoed lo Um mfliUry mi4 iiav»1 icnm 
Mtadlj tBfigd^ Aod tbtrt bciaf bo immb whatotw for oomUj boiwoea indi- 
tUoalf b toi a n thoir oooatrlM mo ol vor, tho oomoMO prineiplot of hvnuuii^ 
dioUto Ihol MMOOor and lowoo ihovM bo oitondod oroo lo thooo of iho enemj't 
fotoii who tn ditaUod oithor bj woandi or diooMO. In obedknoo to tboto 
friaoiploa, oivUltod sotlooo la timo of pooco ontor into oodtooIIoim to maloolly 
•Miol iJMtdod ponoM la tImo of war withoot dtotlno t ioB of f rioad or foo. This 
hvMOO salos it ooUod Iho Oonova Ooofcntion, or moto oonmioiilj tho Bod CroM 
Awootitloa. JopoB booomo a par^ lo it in J4iio, ISSO, and lior ooldkra hato 
nlftadjr Wm laolraotod that thfj ara booad to trial with kindooM and holpf ulnooa 
■aah of thoir oaoaiioi aa bmj bo diiablod hj woaado or diiooM. Chiaa not havinf 

wHgtiltaod pdaiiploi, aaj oa^^oel dinmd or wo oa dod Japaaoao to BMreikoi 
tNalMMl Ifilaol oath ooatiafonoioa tho iapaarot troopo muat bo on thoir 
Snmi. Bal al Iho aaao Uam thoy mool aotw forgol that howovor oraol aad 
i ladi o li ^ tho loo bmj ihow l||nMi]f, ho mail natarthriaai bo tioatod ia aooordanoo 
with IhoaakaowlodstdrBlaaof oiYiliMtioa; hio dlMblod maol bo aooooared aad 
Mi oaplnid Uadlj aad ooaiidmlolj proloolod. 
ItitMlaliMlothoiodiaabkodbjwoaadoor aiokaoM thai iMroifnl aad fMOo 
ihoald bo tiltadod. Hailkr tnotaoal la alto dao to thooo who oOor 
loevipM. 1^« Iho body of a doad «OTu ihoald bo tioatod with 
Wo itaaol loo ■nh adulio Iho ooaroo paioaod hj a oartaia Wtt l ora 
hi haedl^ evw •■ oeflej^i SMMfBl ooiapUod wUh aU tho liloa and 
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eeremoniea luitablo to tho rank of iho CApiiva. JapaneM ■oUlMni ilioiild alwrnys 
bear in mind the gnoioui bcnoTolcnoo of iboir auffusi Soveroign and alumld aoC bt 
men anxioui to dispUj oourago than ohari^. Thaj have now an opportunity to 
afford praoiioal proof of tho Talue thoy attach to theie prineiplea. 

(Signed) Otaiu Iwao, Coont, 

Miniator of Stato (or War. 
September 22nd» 27th year of Me^jL 

It is porbaps not too much to say that in the history of warfare 
no army has ever been sent to the front with a more admirable 
exhortation. For the sake of ooutrast, it may be recalled that 
at this time Chinese Viceroys were offering and paying rewards 
for tho heads and hands of Japanese soldiers, and that Chinese 
oHicors, as an eyewitness has testified, were claiming and 
receiving them. It was rumoured that one of the conditions of 
peace to be insisted upon by Japan was that the Chinese 
oilicials who had been guilty of this barbarity should be handed 
over to them for execution. The rumour was denied, bat, for 
my own part, I am sorry it was not true, since one lesson 
of this kind would have taught China more civilisation than she 
has learned during the last thousand years. 

The Japanese people have exhibited the greatest patriotism 
and enthusiasm for this war, and if their own newspapers may 
be trusted, chiefly because its result was to be the carrying of 
Japanese enlightenment into the darkest country of Asia. An 
enormous sum was subscribed in a few weeks and voluntarily 
presented to the Government. When a loan of 50,000,000 dols. 
was asked for, 77,000,000 were promptly offered. Not for one 
moment has the slightest doubt of the result of the war been 
felt Certain foreigners, says the Japan Mail, were expressing 
surprise at the quiet manner in which the announcement of the 
victory of the Yalu was received in Tokyo. " The reply was 
eminently characteristic of the Japanese. ' But this is only 
what we knew would happen t it was a matter of course ; why 
should there be any unusual display or demonstration if the 
victory of our arms was positively assured from the outset ? * '* 
Yet the one point upon which the Jaimnese might well have felt 
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ttmsidenble anxiety wm the queeiion of their equality with the 
Ghineee at tea, eepeeially ae the great fight, when it came, wae 
boond to be to a large extent one of craieen againet ironclads. 

One other point only calls lor comment in this connection. 
Boropean writers, knowing in most cases little of the extreme 
strietness of Japaneee military organisation* hare Ireqaeutly 
said that both ttie Ja p a n e s e and Chineee accounts of what had 
happened most be receiTed with eqnal scepticism until supported 
by independent testimony. The correspondents at Shanghai — 
who have been responsible for an almost unbroken succession of 
misstatements eooceming the war — have constantly made this 
assertion. It is so baselees as to be ridiculous. Not in one 
single instance has the official report by the responsible Japa- 
neee commander been shown to deriate by a hair's breadth 
from the exact truth so far as he could possibly know it 
All Ja p a n e s e statistioSt as I hare said, are compiled with 
more than Oerman detail and scmpulousnees ; CTery Japanese 
soldier wears a metal disc slung round bis neck for purposes 
of identification ; and the most precise detail of cTery action 
either has been published or will be when the history of the war 
eomee to be written. A friend at the centre of affairs in Japan 
wrote to me upon this point as follows : — " It has always to be 
remembered, in judging between Chinese and Japanese aecouots, 
that the former emanate from private and irresponsible sources, 
the latter from offleial ones. The salient features of erery fight 
are reported by the Japaneee Admiral or General in command, 
and the report is published by the Oovemmeni Any wilful 
perrersions of facts would iuTolTc a court-martial for the officer, 
and would bring the political house about the Oovemment's ears.** 

The sseood aspect under which the progress of Japan is of 
grsal interest to western nations, is that of a rival in manu* 
faetores. This is a fur more serious question, especially to 
Oreat Britain, than is yet generaUy understood. The truth is 
that oar mannfaetorers are actually being driTcn out of many 
■iarkels of the Bast by the Japaneee, and that the meet com* 
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petent observers prophesy the rapid deyelopment of this process. 
The circuaistaDces under which the war almost prodaced a 
commercial crisis in Japan, bear striking testimony to the 
growth of Japanese manufacturing interests. In 1898, there 
were about a quarter of a million cotton spindles in Japan ; this 
year there are over half a million. On July 6th, the Osak* 
branch of the Bank of Japan had 6,000,000 dols. advanced for 
the purchase of raw cotton ; when the war came, however, the 
banks withdrew a good deal of their credit, and the cotton* 
spinning companies found themselves threatened with min at a 
moment when their trade afforded the most legitimate jostifiea- 
tion for extension. Under these circumstances a panic was only 
averted by the promise of the Government to give assistance. 
In 1875, there was no cotton-spinning in Japan, as in that year 
the first European machines, of small capacity, were introduced. 
The following table, compiled by a Japanese economist, shows 
the rate of progress since then, with the inevitable corresponding 
decline of imports from Great Britain and India :— 

Foreign Imports 

in £n):lish Ibi. 

47,430,630 

42.810,018 

81,006,80a 

17,887,600 

84,806,401 

And new companies are being formed in Japan even at this 
moment, with a total capital of over 2,500,000 dols. 

The skill and intelligence of the Japanese at all handicrafts is 
a matter of common knowledge ; and considering at the same 
time the low rate of its remuneration, Japanese labour is beyond 
all comparison the cheapest in the world. In Miiki wages 
averaged last year, according to the British Consul's report, 
17*87 $en (about 5d.) a day per man, and 7*85 ten per woman ; 
at Eurume, 15*05 icn per man, and 9*95 $en per woman; at 
Eagoshima 15*85 ten per man, and 5*57 ien per woman. At 
the last-mentioned place the day averaged 10}^ hours, while at 
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ICiU aad Knnima the ipindlat were working 28 hoars and 24 
hoiirt 4 day ihroo|^oiit the year, ezoepiing holidays. At 
Osaka, the ehief Japanese manofaetaring centre, men earned 
from 6d. to 2s. id. a day. and women from l|d. to M. ; girls, 
eight or nine years old, worked 12 hoars a day for 8d. Many of 
the mills ran for 24 hoars a day, in two shifts of 12 hoars each, 
with a total allowanoe of forty minates for meals. Moreover, 
the Diet is aboat to press the OoTemment to remove or greatly 
modify the import and eipert daties apon cotton, which will 
probably be done^ and the manafactare thas receive a very 
stimalating bonas. It is not only in cotton, however, that the 
Japanese are competing favoarably with western nations. A 
" Japan Watch Company,'* of Tokohama, is aboat to commence 
the manafactare of watches on a large scale ; it has procared 
the finest watch-making machinery from America, and has 
erected engines of one handred horse power to ran it. This is 
an enterprise for which Japanese laboar is peealiarly adapted, 
and with the inezhaastible market of the East to sapply, the 
promoters are probably not too sangaine in anticipating a great 
soecess. In match*making, again, the Japanese manuCnctarers 
have driven all eompetitors oat of the East. *' There is no 
doabt," says l£r. J. H. Oabbins, Secretary of the British 
Legation in Tokyo, *' that so far as the Eastern market is con- 
cerned, no coantry can any longer compete with Japan in this 
particalar indastiy.** Five million gross went last year to 
Hongkong alone. Already Japan is manafactaring the rolling- 
stock for the Korean railway to be bailt In every Consalar 
and Costoms Beport the same story of Japanese competition is 
toUL Japanese cotton goods have got as far as tbe Straits, and 
ber docks have already beaten even the coontrymen of Sam 
SUek in that market Fifteen handred dosen ondershirts came 
to Singapore fai one recent eootignment From Kacao Mr. 
Brsuum writes s— ''The articles from J^^ at present eon- 
iisi of esDcioi, cotton doths, blankets, flannels, bosieiy, soaps, 
kflsss^ Id^ksltles, matchss, hats, nmbreUas, Oladstoiie bags, 
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silke, and Buch like. To give an idea of the cheapness^ I knay 
Bay that umbrellaB of European pattern. cost 80 cents to 1 doL 
(lid. to 2s. 2d.)> and cotton crapes 1 dol. to 1 dol. 20 cents a 
piece of 20 yards, that is 2s. 2d. to 28. 7d. These are of fine 
texture and nice appearance, so that they are much appreciated 
by Chinese and Europeans, and worn as dresses and shirts. 
Indeed, the competition of Japanese goods is sure to become 
keener in course of time." At Tamsui, Japanese toweUing 
has taken the place of former importations, and the import of 
Japanese cottons in 1898 was 20 per cent, greater than in 1892. 
The export of matting from Japan in 1898 was double that of 
1892. At Niuchuang, Japanese flannel, blankets, brass buttons, 
lamps, umbrellas, pictures and mirrors, are becoming important 
items. At Ningpo, hundreds of hand-gins of Japanese make 
have been imported. The following report concerning the 
Korean market is worth quoting at length : — 



'* It may not be out of place to remark here that while the bulk of the 
GoodR and MotaU Rold in Fuaan are of European origin, principally British, the 
foot should not be overlooked that Japan, by carefully studying arising needs, and 
supplying articles suitable to the tastes and means of Koreans and her Foean 
colonists, is able to compete, more succesRfully each year, with almost all the goods 
of European manufacture. In no place, perhaps, is this rapidly growing competi- 
tion more patent than in Fusan, where can be seen in the shops of the Settlement 
imitations of nearly all the Western goods and wares named in our Returns, trom 
Piece Goods downwards. Besides thciu), there are Foreign-style suits, nnderelotbing 
and hose, felt and straw hats, hooKohold furniture and ciilinaiy utensils, carpets, 
glassware, ohinaware, lamps and fittings, soaps, scents, tinned provisions (tish, 
meat, and vegetables), wines and beer, fanning implements, Ao., mostly made in 
Osaka and selling at prices very much cheaper tban those of Western manufactore. 
Whether Europe's persistent adherence to the gold standard is solely responsible or 
not for this state of affairs is a question well worthy of consideration ; but oertainly 
the rate of exchange seems to have a great deal to do with it. Another qoestion 
presents itself : Is it not highly probable that, at no distant date, Japan — wiUk better 
machinery, added to the advantages she already possesses in cheap labour, and the 
(to her) favourable exchange now roUng — will run European manufactnrea entirelj 
off the Eastern markeU r *' • 

Finally, I may take from the last report of Mr. Troup, the 
British Consul at Yokohama, the striking statement that, '' to 
lay the least, the trade in imports seems likely to suffer great 

* Clhintti ImpttUl liarltiflM Coatomi. Mr. Hont't Beport ton Fman, 1891. 
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retirietioiiSt aad, in the ease of ariidet wbieh oome into eompeii- 
iioo with home Japan^ee mannfaetnrtt probable extineiion.*' 
Between 1878 and 1892, the imports of Japan only rote from 
S6,000,000 dole, to 74»000,000 dole., while her exports increased 
from SK),000,000 dole, to 91,000,000 dols. In view of all these 
fMts, and the improbability of any legislation in the direction of 
bi*metallism eoming to the rescue of the British manalactarer, we 
cannot find much comfort in the fact that the percentage of the 
total foreign trade of Japan for 1802 was 85 per cent, for the 
British Empire, against 27 per cent for the United States, 14 
per cent, far France, 12 per cent, for China, and 4 per cent, for 
Germany. It is only too clear that in the f atnre Japan is certain 
to be as keen a competitor in the peaceful arts of commerce as 
she might possibly be a dangeroos enemy in the ''trampled 
lanee of war.** 

^Tht greatest ambition of Japan has been realised. She has 
^always wanted to whip China, bat far more, of late years, has 
she desired to be recognised by Eoropean Powers as on a IctcI 
with themselYes. Till this happened, she has felt that all she 
did was admired as one admires the precocity of a child ; that 
her achierements were regarded as clcTer imitations ; that the 
praise lavished apon her was a species of charity. And she was 
quite right It bad nefer occurred to the statesmen of Europe 
that Japan poeseesed, behind all her cleverness and her genius, 
a spirit of true originality, a creative power, in the great things 
of Ufa— polities, administration, morals, science, and art; nor 
that the failure on their part to see this was the great thorn in 
the side of Japan. It must be borne in mind, in order to esti« 
mate this feeling, that while on the one hand Japan had an army 
whieb was not much inferior to any army in the world of its 
sissb a navy small but first-rate in quality, a growing system of 
mannfaelores which threa t ened the predominance of wentem 
eoapelitors» a development of scientific knowledge that was the 
surprise of all who understood it»and a political system of which 
Ibe least thai eould be said was thai it was based on the beet 
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models, she was at the same time nnable to exercise the least 
jurisdiction over the criminal foreigner in her midst, that her 
Castoms system was dictated to her by foreign treaties, and 
that before she conld make any change in these treaties she 
mnst procure the consent, not only of the really great Powers, 
but also of Switzerland, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, 
Holland, Sweden, Hawaii, and Peru. Many of Japan's friends 
^-quorum pan viinimafni — had urged her to "denounce** the 
treaties — to give formal notice that after a certaiu date she would 
no longer recognise their validity. This would have been strictly 
within her rights, for the American diplomatist who had dictated 
the words of the first modem treaty of a foreign Power with 
Japan had expressed his regret that words he had inserted as 
giving to Japan the concession of revising her own treaties, had 
been distorted by otlier Powers into the claim of a right on their 
part to interfere in this. And it would have been well within her 
ability, too, for it was known that several of the great Treaty 
Powers \sould not have dreamed of fighting for their treaties, 
and that in their absence the others would not have found it con« 
vcniont to do so. But Japan adhered to the slower though less 
ridky processes of negociation. The result was that the condi* 
lions of 1866 remained those of 1894. The Japan of feudalism 
was to Europe the Jnpan of modern times. Some two thousand 
five hundred strangers dwelt within her borders, and in order 
that the personal and commercial privileges of these might be 
safeguarded, Japan had no power over her own tariff and was 
compelled to tax her agricultural class excessively to provide a 
revenue ; she had no jurisdiction over a single foreigner ; she was 
unable to tax the foreigners who prospered by her trade ; and 
while she had s|)ont five million dollars in lighting and buoying 
her coasts she could not make foreign ships pay either light, ton- 
nage, or harbour dues. Yet by treaty she was entitled to shako 
off these trammels. Is it surprising that when the Japaness 
people gradually awoke to a realisation of this fact, and the 
further one that foreigners were deliberately delaying any reform 

26 
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In h«r intorafif , an anU-foraign ipiril grew up and manifested 
Itatlf In offMniTt wa ji f 

In 1688 Coiinl Inonye propoiad tbal Japan sboald be opened 
to foreign trade, in retom for tbe abolition of CoDiolar joriidie- 
tioOt and that foreign judges sboald sit in a msjoritj with 
Japaneee jodges when foreigners were tried by her new eodes. 
This wss r^eeted bj tbe Powers, Oroat Britain leading tbe oppo« 
sition. In 1884 it was proposed to Japan that she should bave 
a limited jorisdietioo orer foreigners in return for the opening of 
a fow more *' aeeessible ports " to trade. Her reply was of coarse 
that she desired to have complete jurisdiction and was prepared 
to open her whole country. In 1886 a Conference of the sixteen 
Treaty Powers was held with Japan, and after a year's discussion, 
it was solemnly propoeed to Japan that she should set up an array 
of highly-paid foreign judges, with a staff of foreign interpreters 
to render tbe evidence and their judgments from half a dosen 
foreign languages into J^Mmese and back, and that for fifteen 
years to come CTcry change of CTcry Japanese code should be 
" communicated " to cTcry one of tbe sixteen Powers — to Bel- 
gium, to Denmark, to Portugal, to Hawaii, to Peru l^for its 
approval. 8o anxious was Count luouye to get tbe great ques- 
tion settled that he even accepted these terms, but tbe moment 
ib^ were understood in Japan a storm of public indignation 
sprang up and drove him from office. He was succeeded by 
Count Okuma, who approached the sixteen Powers separately 
and propoeed that the revised Codes should be promulgated in 
English for two years before the abolition of Consular jurisdic* 
tion, and that foreign judgee should sit in a migority in all cases 
affecting foreigners. In return he would throw open Japan to 
foreign residence and trade. To theee propoeals the United 
Btatee, Oermany, Russia and France agreed. Oreat Britain, 
unfortunately, still hung back. Again Japaneee public opinion 
manifeeteil the g rea t es t hostility, and the natural demand was 
made that the question should be left for the decision of the 
Dieti which was just abont to asssmhie for the flnt time. The 
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Cabinet rcBifinod in a body, and a fanatic laj in wait for Count 
Okuma at the gate of the Foreign Office, threw a dynamite bomb 
at him, ahattoring one of his legs, and then and there eat bis 
own throat and fell dead. It has been told me by a foreigner 
who was engaged at the Foreign Office on that day that pablie 
opinion was so charged with anger that everybody was expecting 
something dreadful to happen, and when the explosion was 
heard all present know in a moment what it mast be. Viscount 
Aoki succeeded Count Okuma as Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and made new tentatives towards settling the Treaty Bevision 
Question, but in vain. An anti-foreign feeling had now taken 
deep root, and the walchward of all parties was, " A treaty on 
terms of absolute equality." And that is what has taken place. 
Viscount Aoki has been more fortunate as Ambassador than as 
Foreign Minister, and he has concluded with Great Britain a 
treaty which gives to Japan everything that she desires. 
Treaties with the United States, Germany, France, and Bossia 
will of course follow immediately. Japan acquires her com- 
plete judicial autonomy after a period of at least five years, 
when the treaty takes effect, and it remains in force for a period 
of twelve years. A revised tariff would go into operation a 
month after the exchange of rutitlcntionH, except for the " most 
favoured nation" clause in the Japancno treaties with other 
Powers ; she will not, therefore, bo able to avail herself of this 
until she has concluded similar treaties with them. 

On the expiration of the treaty ~ that is to say, seventeen 
years from the present time — Japan comes into possession of 
her complete tariff autonomy also. During the next five years 
Japan agrees to issue passports, available for twelve months, to 
all accredited British subjects ; and by the treaty the whole of 
Japan is thrown open to British trade, travel, and residence, 
and British subjectH are placed in every respect on a par with 
Japanese, with certain exceptions. On the one hand, they are 
exempted from compulsory military service, and from any 
peonniaiy burden in connection with it; and on the other. 
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tb^ Mt% not alkmtd to own land or to engage in the coast- 
ing tniae, exeept between certain epedfied ports. Every- 
thing except land th^ may own in the interior, bat that 
tb^ can only acquire by lease, and according to the Japaneee 
laws and cnstoms these leases will probably be for thirty and 
fifty years. The prohibition of land-owning by foreigners 
will be seen when looked at from the point of view of the 
Ji^Muiese to be a reasonable measore ot self-protection. If 
wealthy foreigners were allowed to acqaire by parehsse rast 
tracts of land in Ji^mui it is easy to see how serioos political 
and other diflcnlties mif^t arise. Japanese capitalists coald 
not enter into competition with the capitalists of Earopo. 
By this treaty for the first time Japaneee subjects are 
accorded in Great Britain the same rights and prinleges as 
British subjects; this has hitherto been a matter of courtesy* uid 
not of right The Japaneee Codes, as is well known, have been 
drawn up by European experts and are equal, theoretically, to 
any criminal and ciTil codec in the world ; and during the Atc 
years which must elapee before foreigners come under their 
operation the Japaneee judges will have a farther considerable 
experience in the administration of them. Gonsidering, more- 
orer, that it is the Tcry legitimate ambition of the Japanese so 
to act in all public matters as to be above the criticism of 
western natiak, there is no reason to fear that any miscarriage 
of justice towards foreigners will ensue. Should the arrange- 
ment, however, prove unsatisfactory in any way, it must be 
remembered that the British Oovemment were repeatedly 
offsred by Japan terms of treaty revision which included 
foreign judgee upon the Japaneee Bench when the interests of 
forsigners were concerned, and that having refused these terms 
they have now accepted the preeent much less advantageous 
ones. 80 isr as Oreat Britain is concerned it is the story of the 
HbjUine booksi we have paid more in the end fbr less than we 
offsred at the beginning. But there can be no doubt what- 
e( the abiQlnte Justiee of this treaty, and it should be a 
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matter of pride to us, no less than of satisfaction at the ex- 
pediency of the act, that we have heen the first nation to recog- 
nise the just claims of Japan to he regarded as a ciTilised 
country. Our hesitation to do so for many years prodnced 
much hard feeling against us, hut this is now replaced by a 
feeling of grateful appreciation that we have at last led the way 
where other nations must inevitahly follow. Thus Japan enters 
— first of all eastern countries — ^into the charmed circle of the 
civilised Powers, and the dearest wish of her heart is at length 
gratified. 

The Japan of to-morrow has nothing to fear except from 
herself. There are certain signs of threatening dangers, how* 
ever, which students of her history and critics of her institutions 
cannot overlook. The first of these springs from her very snccess 
in rivalling western nations in their manufacturing industries. 
While we have succeeded » after many struggles, in mitigating 
the horrors of the old factory system, and are still occupied in 
devising fresh safeguards for the future, Japan is complacently 
allowing identical evils to grow up in her midst. It is time 
for her to realise that even though her army and navy 
hccome the most powerful in the world, the title of " civilise^ '* 
cannot properly apply to her so long as young children work 
twelve hours a day in her factories. The character of her 
people, to which is due in the last analysis every success that 
she has achieved, has sprung from the free development of 
individual character, and it is seriously threatened hy the rapid 
growth of great manufacturing industries, which tend, when 
unrestricted, to reduce the individual man to a mere cog in the 
mechanism, and which eat up the lives of women and children. 
Upon this point I may be permitted to repeat what I have said 
before. When Japan rings with the rattle of machinery ; when 
the railway has become a feature of her scenery; when the boiler* 
chimney has defaced her choicest spots as the paper-makers have 
already obliterated the delights of Oji ; when the traditions of 
ya$hiki and ihiioku alike are all finally engulfed in the barrack* 
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loom; when her art reekons its oaipiil bj the thontand doion ; 
when iho power in the land ie ehared between the profeeiional 
politieian and the platoerat ; when the peasant has been ezohanged 
fnr the ''faetory hand/' the kimomo for the ilop-eoit, the tea-hoaee 
fnr the matio-haU, the geisha tor the Uon eonU^uSt and the dtdmio 
tot the beer-peer — Japan will have good eanee to doubt whether 
she hai made a wiie bergain. Her greatest trinmph will eome, 
if erer, when the hae ihown that while adapting and oTen 
improving the western methods of inflaonoe and x)ower, she 
is able to gnard herself from falling into the slongh of soeial 
and eeonomieal diflBoulties in which European and American 
societies are wallowing, and from which one may almost doubt 
whether they will succeed in emerging without learing ei?ilisa* 
Hon behind them for good. 

The second danger lying ahead of Japan may spring from her 
own ezceesive seal. She has been so manrdlously successful 
that she may be apt to belicTe she cannot fail. ''Let him 
that thioketh he standeth beware lost he falL** If the Japanese 
politician becomes enamoured of Utopias and panaceas ; if he 
belicTes that, in the future as in the past, his own country can 
do in a decade what it has taken other nations a century to 
accomplish ; if he does not realise that the difficulties ahead are 
inflnitely greater and more trying than those which have been 
OTereome» he may plunge Japan into a bottomless pit of 
trooblee. There are still in modem Japan all the elements 
for eivil ezploeion, and serious economic and political difficulties 
woold undoubtedly bring these into action. 

Biesss of seal has already brought about a virtual deadlock in 
the Boel vital institution of modem Japan — its Parliamentary 
system* This has hardly been in existence four years, yet 
dwing thai time it hae developed more than one sharp conflict 
belwesD the Bmperor and the deputies; the Diet has been 
otvend times ptotogued and twice dissolved ; it has expelled its 
Prssidsnl ; it is split up into innumerable and almost ineom« 
preheosOle fMtioiis ; tt hae been the scene of many unseemly 
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demonstrations; and it has formally declared itself in direct 
conflict with the provisions of the Constitution of 1889. A 
majority of the Diet is hent upon securing the system of party 
Cabinets, which rise and fall in accordance with party votes. 
This the Constitution expressly avoids. The Japanese Cabinet 
is the Government of the Emperor ; nominally he is its head, 
but actually he is only its figure-head ; a majority, therefore, 
in appealing to him over the heads of the Cabinet, is striking a 
blow at the heart of the Constitution. The situation is a very 
diflicult and even dangerous one, for representative government 
almost neccsRarily involves government by party, yet in the 
present fluid state of Japanese political thought, under a party 
syntcm there would be no guarantee whatever of stability or 
continuity. Nor does Japan as yet seem to have produced any 
great party-loaders. Moreover, her politics shows an unfortunate 
tendency to violence. There is a class of unemployed rowdies, 
called 808hit descendants by practice of the old roitim and eorre* 
spending roughly to the " heelers " of Tammany, who hire 
thcmRclvos out regularly, especially at election times, to the 
highest bidder, for any disreputable purposes, from breaking 
up mcotiugR to bludgeoning candidates, or even assassinating 
political opponents. When to all this is added the further fact 
that the great clan jealousies of ante- Restoration times are still 
smouldering, and that Satsuma and Choshiu live in harmony 
chiefly because they divide political power between them, it will 
be seen that in her new-found politics, too, Japan may find 
many a danger to her national welfare. For myself I believe 
that when those dangers loom a little nearer and in their true 
proportions, the Japanese people will have wisdom and sobriety 
enough to avoid them, but no foreign friend of Japan should 
fail to sound a note of grave alarm. 

Of all excessive zeal, however, the most dangerous will 
be excess of military seal. There has always been a war 
party in Japan, and it has looked for years with eager- 
ness io a struggle with China. This has now taken plaee. 




and its rtfoltt Mt% not likely to b« paeifio; on the oon- 
trmry^ the party of a lo-caUad ''strong foreign policy** will 
be jottifled in the ejee of all men. And m there ie no 
longer any eastern Power to fight, the '' strong*' party of the 
fntore eaa on1|y torn its eyes towards some nation of the West 
Lest it be thoaght that I am exaggerating Japanese confidence 
and ambition, I will qaoU the following extraordinary passage 
from a reoent speech of no less distinguished a person than 
Count Okama himself ex-kfinister for Foreign Affahrs :— 

** TIm B«ropita Fovtn f tixmij tbovins fjiBplomt oi dteaj, and Um n«tl 
gMiliff viU Mt Ihtir oootUlolioot ■hilUrdl and ihtlr toiBirM in rniiM. Kvea if 
Ikit ilMaM Bol qoito luippra, thtir retooroet will hat* bacomt eshaimtad In antoe- 
mmM ■ttoipli •! ooIohImUod. IWrtlora who it fit to Iw their proper •oaoMion 
if Ml o«MHoot Whol BoUoa oioepl Oonnoay, Ftmmo. BoMio, Aiuirio, and Italy 
•Ml y«t SOO,OCO son into tho Sold iaaido of % mootht Ai to their fliMiioo, tbert 
It mo ooaatty whero tho ditpotil of oorplot romoo si^M rtM to to mooh p o Ut kol 
diooonioe. Ai to lirtdlootool poww, tho Joponeeo mlad it in o?«7 woj eqQol to 
tho Bofoptoa Miad. Moco thoa this, hovo ooi tho Joponeeo opened o woj to the 
perttctiea of o dleeotevy ia whioh f ofvifnera hovo not e ooceedri oven after joart of 
lahowt Oor poopio ootooioh o?oa the Fieooh, who are the moel akilfol among 
Mtkaao, kf tho elovwaeM of their work. It io troo the Japaneee are •mall of 
■lolnro, hnt tho e up wiot i ty of the hody depende move on ita oonetilotion than on 
Ho iisOi If tfoatj lorliloo were oonplotod, and Japan oomplotelj viotorlona over 
wo ihoold heoomo one of the ohief Powera of the world, and no INrwer eonld 
in aaj wofunl withooi SnI eonralting ot. Japan eoold then enter into 
with Berapo •• tho lopfoaantativo of the Oriental fMea." 



One of the best friends Japan has ever had, the man who 
knows her better than any other foreigner, has recently written 
that Ji^Mtn stands in great need of a peace party at this moment 
''Experieiioe has taught os to dread one thing in Japan above 
all others fashion^ ... It may seem premature to speak of 
tUs^ but In truth we dread leet war become the fashion in 
J^iaa, 00 that sn ccees, instead of bringing contentm e nt, may 
asereiy fire ambition. A peace party is wanted ; that is to say, 
a party propared to hold the nation back when the time for 
iMttittf obaU have t§ixlj arriTML" • Captain Brinkley further 
poiala onl that the spectaele of the present war is not oflsred 

• Hi /9«i ridUp yoO, iHtMl ss, ISSi. 
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gratis to wesiom Powers, but that each pays for witnessiog it 
the price of interrupted or crippled trade, and that they ** will not 
sit idle if they see Japan fighting merely for Inst of fighting or 
of conquest." Japan, if she is wise, will find in soWing the great 
problems of peace, chief among which will be the edacation 
of the masses of her people up to the standard of profession and 
practice reached by her ruling and educated elasses, a tnffioient 
occupation for all her genius. 




OHAPTEB XXV. 

ASIA FOB THE ASIATIOSt 



W 



"HEN pitat Is oooeludad between JaptQ and Obina, the 
diffienliiee of the war — to speak in paradox — ^will begin. 
Up to the pre s en t time it has been plain sailing for eterybody 
esoeemed in the straggle, direotlj and indireotlj, ezeept Cbina» 
and her homiliation is a matter whieh no one exeept a partisan 
of savagery ean regret for a moment. The time is rapidly 
approaehing, howerer, when Japan mast show her band, and 
then she wfll find herself fsee to fsee, aoross the earcase of her 
de f ea t ed foe, with all the eombined rivalry and mntnal jealousies 
of the Eoropean Powers. That moment will be a momentoas 
one for all parties, espeoially for Japan and for oorseWes. It is, 
of eoorse, a risky matter to prophesy eoneerning the next six 
months, sinee it is an open secret that no Foreign Office in 
Buope has any aeenrate knowledge of the conditions Japan 
will demand. Moreover, there are some aspects of the sitoation 
whieh eannot yet be even discreetly discussed. Bat so Cmt as 
may be poesible, the situation is one whieh Englishmen, of all 
people, shooU consider carefally beforehand, for upon its develop* 
ment hang very great issues for themselves. 

These exists In Japan, in the minds of the inteOigent among 
her eitiaeos no less than among her publicists, her soldiere, and 
her dipiomalists, a sentiment which is seldom mentioned there, 
and wUeh, so far as I know, has hardly been hinted at in 
Xaiope. Thai sentiment is summed up in four words : Asia for 
the Asiatics. Herein, I am convinced, lie the germs of the meet 
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momentoas events in the relationfthips of nationii Binee Napoleon 
Bonaparte was exiled to St. Helena. To appreciate this, let as 
first glance at the situation as a reasonable forecast pictnres it. 

It is assumed that Japan crushes China and is requested to 
table the terms on which she will make peace. These may be, 
first, the complete autonomy of Korea under Japanese protec- 
tion, and with a Japanese force stationed at Wiju ; second, an 
indemnity of i£50|000,000 ; third, the occupation of Port 
Arthur as a strategical guarantee, and possibly the control of 
the Chinese Customs OIEce at Shanghai as a pecuniary guaran- 
tee, until the above sum is paid ; fourth, the formal recognition 
of Japanese rights over the Liuchiu Islands, and the cession of 
Formosa. Those would constitute a splendid set of conditions 
for the victor, and all things considered, they could hardly be 
described as extravagant, since with regard to Formosa, the 
nioHt contentious point, Cliina informed Japan in 1878 that she 
could not be responsible for an attack upon Japanese subjects by 
the Forniosan |)eople. But would even these conditions wholly 
Stttisfy the people of Japan ? I do not hesitate to say they 
would not. 

Japan has already fixed her eyes upon the future, and what she 
8CC8 tlicro alarms hor, as well it may. Japan is a little conntry, 
\^'ith 40,000,000 of people. China is a huge country, with 
850,000,000. China could easily bring 500,000 men of splendid 
physique to the colours ; she could engage European or American 
olBcors and teachers to bring them gradually under military 
discipline and instruction ; well paid and fairly treated the soldiers 
would be as good a mass of Kanoncnfutter as need be ; she could 
arm them with repeating rifles and quick-firing field-pieces; 
she could buy herself a new fleet and place it under the absolute 
control of foreign officers. It is inconceivable that even China, 
if she ever escapes from the consequences of this war, shoold not 
have learned her lesson at last. Then in ten or fifteen years* 
time she would be a really great Power. During this period 
Japan would have been compelled to increase her army and lier 
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nmwjt and to rapport a oonstaoilj growing burden of military 
•iptiiditinpt ; and at its eloM the whole etrnggle would be to 
wage over again under eonditione infinitely leet favourable to 
benell The leadbg vemaeular journals have already declared 
fraak^ that this most not be permitted at any cost. Taking 
ooee mofe the Japanese point of view, it cannot be asserted that 
tUs is onreasonaUa. The question then recnrs» what does Japan 
want? 

This brings us back to tbe aforesaid undercurrent of national 
sentiment in Ji^mui which would express itself, if it spoke at all, 
in the declaration^ ''Asia for the Asiatics**' In other words, 
I am able to ssj fkom positive knowledge that the Oovemraent 
of Japan has eonceiTcd a parallel to the ]^Innroe Doctrine for 
the Far East, with herself at its centre. The words of Presi- 
dsot llboroe, in his funous Message of 1823, in which this 
doetrine wss first promulgated, express exactly, with the change 
of the one word I have italicised, the views of the chief Japanese 
statesmen of to-day : '' With the existing colonies or de|)en- 
dendss of any European power we have not interfered, and shall 
not interfers; but with the governments which have declared 
tbair independence and maintained it, and whose independence 
we have, oo great consideration and just principles, acknow- 
ledgedy we could not view an interposition for oppressing them, 
or eontfoUing in any other manner their destiny by any 
Eoiopeaa power, in any other light than as a manifestation of 
an unfriendly disposition toward Japan.*' After all, Japan 
says and ths assertioo is true— Asia is Asia, and between the 
Aaiatie and the European, however keen may be the commercial 
instincts of the latter, or however progressive the temperament 
of the former, there is an everlasting gulf. We have found out 
—or we shaQ do so— in India, that in Ur. Kipling's words, 
" SasI is Bast, and West b Wssi" We may like Japan and 
adatie her and trads with her— and for my part I do not think 
H posdUe to know Japan without both liking and admiring her 
greatly ; and J^ian maj like us and apj^opriate our knowledgs^ 
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and trodo with us. But Englishman, American, Frenchman, or 
German is one kind of human being, and Japanese is another. 
Between them stands, and will stand for ever, the sacred and 
ineradicable distinction of race. China has, of course, been dimly 
inspired by this knowledge when she has denounced Japan as a 
traitor to Asia, and the Chinese community in Hongkong betrays 
the same feeling when it speaks of the *' treachery " of the most 
enlightened Chinaman there because he possesses a double 
European education in law and medicine, wears European 
clothes, and married a European wife. But the retort of Japan 
is that the real traitor is China, because she has been content to 
remain the victim of the Occident instead of rousing herself to posh 
back its advancing waves, if an opportunity should ofTer. And 
Japan is prepared to bring China back to Asiatic allegiance. It 
is not yet understood that if Japan's first object during the war 
has been to vanquish China, her second has been to avoid any step 
which might upset the Chinese dynasty Had she wished to do 
tbis, notbiug could have been easier. She could with almost 
a certainty of success have left Port Arthur and Wei-bai-wei 
to stew in their own juice, and have marched an expedition 
straight to Peking. But putting this supposition aside in defer- 
ence to the views of some military experts, she could have 
despatched emissaries to China — and her §o$hi class would baTe 
provided numbers of them — to distribute throughoat the 
more disaffected provinces placards calling upon the Chinese 
people to rise against their alien rulers, and assuring them 
that the war was only against the throne and not against 
the country; then, by providing with money and arms tbe 
rebels she would thus have created, she could, almost with* 
out striking a blow, have brought down the political organisa- 
tion of China like a house of cards. In that event, bowsTer, 
China would have been a mere inert mass of members, 
without a head. Japan has no doubt whatever of her ability 
to re-organise China. The Hachi Shimbun, one of tbe leading 
Tokyo journals, recently said . — ** The Chinese are tbe wont 
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COftnMd pMpIt fai tba world, and oooMquently the easiest 
to briDg midar a fareigii joke. Beaidea, thej have no ttrong 
naliooal pfide^ Uka thai antertained bj the French, the German, 
the Eo^iabf or the Ji^wneve. Tallejrand'a saying that 
'Italy ia a nere geographieal name' may be applied to 
China with maeb greater foree. The Chinese, under the mild 
and ctTilisad mla of Japan, would soon learn that they fare 
better thos than nnder their old masters. That would assoredly 
be the ease in respeet of material prosperity, and an improve- 
meot in soeh an important matter would in itself satisfy them.*' 
And in a later issue the same journal, whieh is not in the 
habit of treating serious matters thoughtlessly, has carried this 
ooosideratioin to the pcnnt of advocating it as a measure of 
practical pditica. It dedarea that China is doomed to destruc- 
tion, if not by Japan, then by Europe. It is, therefore, a quen* 
tioo demanding deep thought whether Japan should not take 
p o essss i on of the big empire in the sequel of the present war. 
Should China fall a pr^ to one or more European countries, 
Japan's position would be greatly endangered. The Hochi 
Skiwihmm therefore entertains little doubt that it lies in the path 
of Japan's mission, as the peace-maintainer of the Orient, to 
bring China under the flag of the Rising Sun at the earliest 
posaibls o p po rtu nity. And the same confidence on behalf of 
J^MUi has been strikingly expressed in England : — 



vhttl » Jft9Mi-fOvtni«4 OhlBA vooU W. Think wIiaI Um OhincM 
•M s Uilak ol UmAt fotrwt oC likBt MidaranM andcr raffcriiif and onMltj , Ujink 
•f UmAt ftrafaliljrt think oC thsir patiMt p«nMv«mno«, ih«ir slow, ^aggtd fWfBi*- 
thtir wmkimmmm oC 111*. Faa«j ikU peopU rakd by a BAiioa ol born 
> vho, hiU alHtJ to tlMoi, voaU oadcnUnd th«ir tomptimiiMnt and their 
knMli. Hm OfMBtol, with his pov«r oC ratoiniog b«Uth nndcr •ooditiont anUor 
vhlfh ■• Bnopana teold Uvn. vilh his tavaf* daring whca rooaad. «iih hia inborn 
laaka mif tha a ip a ilo t knovltdga ol dviliaailoo to ba iha aqoal ol tha 
Im w&HMf aa «tU aa in iadaatrj. In Engiand va do not raaiita thai ia a 
Jafseaaa dTBSalj mtk n alTiliaation vonM ailat : «• iiata net jat laaruad to look 
tha Mikado aa n atirjliatd ■onarah, aa wa look npon tha Oaar. Tataoohhaia 
▲ad ndar hlM tha draaaa ol tha inpriaiafy oC tha TaUow Baaa in 
and a?an Afriaa, to vhleh Dr. PaarMa and othata hava givan 
ha ne kes» SMM Bkhlanni. Xstland ol watnlsllic •• to 
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Bngland or Oermuxj or BqhU it to bo the nozt world's mkr, w mifjbi Lato t» 
loam that JapAO wm on iti waj to that poiitUm.** * 

Upon this Japanese ambition, however, there ean be bat one 
comment : Great Britain and Bussia would never permit it. Yet 
if the Chinese Humpty-Dumptj fell from his wall nobody but 
Japan could put him together again ; no western nation could 
attempt the task, even if her rivals would allow her to try. If 
the Emperor Kwang-hsii were hurled from his throne either from 
within or from without, foreign intervention would take place 
on the instant, and that is what Japan desires to avoid above mil 
thinga Hence her unwillingness to strike at Peking, hence 
British anxiety, hence the well-meant attempt at mediation, and 
hence, too, the powerful British fleet at the present moment in 
Chinese waters. 

Japanese statesmen are keenly alive to the foregoing con- 
siderations. What is the alternative in their eyes ? Obviously 
and certainly an alliance with a European Power. But with 
whom ? Japan has already chosen in her own mind. She feara 
Bussia ; she distrusts France ; Germany is not powerful enough 
at sea to count in this connection, even if her interests were 
large enough to justify a strong policy in the Far East. The 
ideal in foreign politics of the most enlightened Japanese is 
an alliance with Groat Britain. In fact, without exaggera- 
tion and without the slightest discourtesy to Japan it may be 
said that her alliance with us is on offer. The commercial interests 
of the two countries are identical; we both desire the widest 
markets for our manufactures ; cordial friendship reigns between 
us because we have shown our trust in Japan by making a 
treaty with her upon equal terms. And what Ja^mn needs in 
an alliance is power at sea. Ui>on land in Asia no Asiatic nation 
can dream of opposing her ; nor for the matter of that couM 
any European nation fight her at the present time. But at 
sea she is weak, and upon the command of the sea, as we mre 

• Thi 8t Jam$i*t QM$tU, Cot 6. ISSi. 
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Amij htnlngt national safety dopendt. Great Britain and 
Japan allied In tlie Far Bast would be irresiitible. The one 
would eommand the eea^ the other wonld dominate the land : 
the Britieh Fleet wonld keep eommnnieations open, and nothing 
•oold reeiat the troope of the Emperor. With luoh a union the 
Korean Channel would beeome a leeond Dardanelles, and the 
Bea of J^ian wonld beeome the Bassian Black Sea of the East. 
In return for our allianee Japan would willinglj see Groat 
Britain oecupj either Wei*hai-wei or Chusan as her northern 
naval base, and Canton as her opportunity of eommeroial 
expansioii; Japan taking Formosa and holding Port Arthur. 
As an ally Japan would be faithful, brave, and powerful ; and 
the Anglo-Japanese allianee would impose peace and offer 
freedom of trade. It would not, like France, devise every 
pitiful fiscal expedient to exclude all manufactures except its 
own protected ones, nor handicap sick and suffering foreigners 
by a differential hoepital tariff. 

What are the alternatives to this union of interests f 
Th^j are two. First, Japan will ally herself with France ; 
or if not with France then with Bussia, France regard* 
ing the operation with a friendly eye. A Franco-Japanese 
allianee would doubtless be received in France with accla- 
mation, for it would be aimed directly at Great Britain, 
and France would get as her share of the bargain the 
occupation of the Chinese provinoe of Yunnan, and thus the 
dream of Gamier of opening the markets of Southern China 
through Tongking would at length be realised. Against France 
and Japan eombhied we should be helpless in the Far East, 
txeqpt at the cost of a great war upon which no British states- 
man wonld embarL And it would not be long before a Franeo- 
Jspaneee Chlneee ZMotnin would cloee the markets of China 
to oor goods. Thai would be an end of our influence and our 
trade in a part of the world where, given a modicum of wisdom 
and eo«age» tt Is oor deetbqr to play a predominant part in the 
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In the second place, if tlie alliance were between Japan and 
Bussia, France would got almost as much for her share, while 
the advantages to Bussia would be colossal. As I haye 
explained in another chapter, it is Bussia that Japan has feared 
in the past ; indeed, I may go further and at the risk of being 
charged with indiscretion add that the plans of Japan for hos- 
tilities with Bussia are as complete as they were for her 
occupation of Korea. For years it has been in the mind of 
certain Japanese statesmen to propose to China at the fitting 
opi)ortunity an alliance whose ultimate object should be to 
drive Bussia back from the Far East The Japanese Staff have 
in thoir possession the most detailed plans for the taking of 
Vladivostok and the cutting off of the wedge of Bussian territory 
which intervenes between Manchuria and the sea. This done, 
the Japanese would propose to China that £jrin-ula should be 
made into a great fortress, at the termination of a line of rail- 
way, as a base from which to hold Bussia for ever in check. 
This, however, would be a pis alUr of Japanese politics, and 
would be dictated alike by anger at England and by fear for the 
future. Bussia has long desired to absorb Manchuria, with its 
vast potential riches, and to establish herself at Port Arthor. 
This is well known to those whose business it is to know suoh 
things, and it explains the willingness of Bussia to promise to 
take no step in Korea. This is what Bussia would gain by an 
alliance with Japan ; France would get something to " keep her 
sweet," as Orientals say ; crippled China would be a mere corpus 
for Japanese trade ; Wei-hai-wei, the native city of Shanghai, 
and Formosa would be Japanese ; and with Port Arthur 
Bussian, and Yunnan French, whore would England be? 

These are not dreams. If they seem so, it is because there 
has been no rearrangement of the map of Europe on a large 
scale for so long that we have lost the habit of considering such 
eventualities. The collapse of China, however, lays the Far 
East as open to the gambits of international rivaky as a chest* 
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bound vImb Am ton Urn Um one another for the game. If 
thej are dreamf to-day, anj one of them — so far as Japan ie 
eoaee tneil may be a reality to-morrow ; and since I regard the 
iitoatioB as one of the ntmoet grarity fSor Great Britain, I may 
perhqw Tsotaie to take one step more^ and present as a basis 
for the eoosideration of thoee who are better informed or upon 
whoee shooMers the responsibility will reet» my own Tiew of 
what the aetion of England should be. 

The Anglo-Bossian «filMt«, by which Lord Bosebery has 
aehiered an nndoabted triumph of diplomacy (supposing it to 
lastX ie somewhat of a disappobtment to Japan, but it leaves the 
way open far a sdutioii of the Far Eastern question in her into- 
tests no less than in those of Bussia and ourseWes. In all the 
eonntry north of the southern frontier of China there are yirtually 
only three great interests s those of Oreat Britain, Bussia, and 
Ji^an. The obrject, therefore, of any arrangement should be 
the eomUnation of theee three. In this there should be no 
ssrioQS dittcnlty, since, in the first place, the interests of the 
three are fortunately not conflicting; and, second, since the 
ends aimed at are to the injury of no other party, a moral 
justification is not lacking, and therefore there need be no 
hesitation in defying oppoeition. Let us consider first the 
ease of Japan. By the terms of an Anglo-Bussian-Japanese 
understanding she would receive in the first place the yirtual 
soseratnty of Korea; eecond, whatcTer reasonable indemnity 
she ehooeee to impoee upon China; third, the cession of 
Formosa; fourth, the Chineee na?y, which she may capture. 
Fifth, there need be no hesitation in allowing her to collect 
the Customs at the port of Shanghai until the indemnity is paid. 
And finally, she would hare the inestimable adrantage of being 
free from fiar of China in the future. Next consider the caee 
of BuesiiL Her share would be the triangle of territory around 
which her Biberian Bailway is at preeent planned to run ; this 
wonld thsQ p fosse d in a straight line from Yerkhne Udinsk 
er XiaUila to ils tsradnas on the coast, acfOM a distriel 
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probably more capable of development and posseasing greater 
natural wealth than any other part of the Far East Seoond» 
she would of course have to be provided with a winter port 
at the terminus of her railway, and to this it would be 
necessary for Japan to consent. No great concession, however, 
would be here involved, since, as I have said elsewhere, it 
is utterly out of the question to suppose that when her 
railway is finished Bussia will stop short at a port frozen for 
five months in the year, whatever may be the cost of pro- 
curing a better. Third, Bussia would be freed for ever from the 
fear of China along the three thousand miles of her weak and 
hardly defensible frontier. Finally, what would be the position 
of Great Britain under this arrangement ? First, she would 
secure her iudispensable northern naval base at Chusan, 
Wei-hai-wei, or elsewhere. Second, the vast markets of the 
whole of China would be thrown open to the whole world, and 
she would have her customary predominance in them. Third, 
she would be allowed to construct a railway from British 
Kowloon to Hongkong, and the development of the province of 
Kwangtung and the city of Canton would be placed under her 
charge. Fourth, the Government of India would be gi^en a 
free hand in Thibet. Fifth, all anxieties — and they are many 
and heavy — with regard to her future in the Far East would be 
happily removed. To an arrangement of this kind the powerful 
sympathy of the United States would hardly be wanting. 

This is a moment for courageous and far-seeing statesman* 
ship, a moment to admit frankly the existence of our bitter 
enemies, and a moment, therefore, to seek for ourselves inte- 
rested friends. France in the Far East will always be our 
opponent Whatever we propose at the present time — this is 
neither a supposition nor a secret — Germany will oppose. It 
is therefore the imperative duty of our statesmen to seek an 
alliance elsewhere on fair terms. Moreover, this is our last 
opportunity in that part of the world. If not we, then with 
absolute certainty it will be others and our enemies who will 
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pvoflt. Odm inofti at the riak of weAryuig the reader, let me 
beg him not to forget that we afaready haye the right wbioh 
eomeo to na from poaeeeiing bejond all oomparieon the pre- 
4mninaiiee of trade and foreign population in the Far Eaet, 
and that whatofor territory eomee nnder oar inflaenoe we throw 
open freelj to all the world. The ball of a great opportunity 
ia at oar foot Atgn oftrtmr, faeiU amiUUur. I am well aware 
that at the pceeent moment the ideal of oar Foreign Office in 
the Far Eaet aa elaewhere ia the old-fashioned one that has 
olteo aerfod oa so well befo re t he maintenance of the ttaiui 
(ae. Bal a ilatiif (no maintained by England and Bassia, 
with a irietoriooa and foiled Japan ontside it» p c e ean ta to my 
■hid the aapeet e( a slombering Toloa&o* 
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OHAPTEB XXVL 

BANGKOK AND ITS PEOPLE. 

TTTHEN the present Tsar of Bussia yisited Siam in 1891, he 
* ^ was met outside the bar of the Bangkok Biver by a large 
European-built Siamese man-of-war with heavy guns, and was 
convoyed to the Boyal Palace in a Siamese State Barge of 
Oriental mnguificenoo, a hundred feet long, with eighty gilded 
paddles and gorgeous decorations. His amazement, for he 
had expected to find a land of junglo and peasant, fitly re- 
presents not only the ignorance of the world about Siam and 
her resources, but also the ease with which the realities of her 
condition have always been concealed by the speciousness of 
her outward display. 

The ordinary traveller will also obtain at the very mouth of 
the river his first insight (as he will imagine it to Be) into the 
reality of Siamese progress from her ancient characteristics of 
a tropical jungle and a down-trodden people. For whether yon 
approach from Singapore or from Hongkong, your first vision 
of this land of the paradoxical and the bizarre is a wide river- 
mouth edged apparently with endless swamp and fringed with 
miles of waving and impenetrable attap palms, sending forth 
swarms of vigorous mosquitoes to repel the intrusive foreigner* 
But at the true entrance of the river you discover two large 
forts, containing the latest developments of harbour defenee — 
big guns, disappearing carriages, and masked batteries. And 
this strange contrast, this shock of false relationships, this 
mingling of west and east— the one real, interesting, mad 
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Ufiiig, the oUmt ibam, prwteniioas, and dead— «<mftftiiily facet 
jon in Siani* 

Tha bar of Um Bangkok Bivtr i§ an azeeedingly diffionlt 
obataola; tba ahannel itaelf ia ao constantly ahifting, the 
iporkinga of the tide in this narrowing end of the great funnel 
of the Onlf of Siam are ao perplezinglj intricate, and the effeota 
of the Tariatiooa of wind npon the tides are so great, that a 
ymrj intimate and constant familiarity with the river will alone 
eoiiile any Teasel to enter. The sagacious Foreign Minister of 
the Siamese Ooveniment, Prince Devawongse Yaroprakar, once 
replied to an Englishman who asked why the remoTal of the bar 
waa never indoded among his projects of reform, " Perhaps for 
the same reason that you do not welcome the proposal for a 
Channel TunneL** The French gunboats, when forcing their 
eetranoa to the Menam in July, 1893, were fully alive to 
this difieolty, and though the Siamese Government had cut off 
the supply of pilots from foreign men-of-war by proclamation, 
they elevoriy secured the services of the best of the Bangkok 
pilots bj making their entrance close upon the heels of a vessel 
tiading under the French flag^ Even at high tide, it is only 
poaaihle for ships drawing twelve or thirteen feet to get over the 
bar; the cargoea of the large trading vessels being brought 
ootaide to tham in sailing lighters and Chinese junks. 

As you pass into the actual river, there gradually comes into 
one of the most striking pictures of this eastern wonder- 
little island lying midway in the broad expanse of 
bearing upon ita scanty head a pinnacle of glistening 
whitOb a lofty Buddhist pagoda with attendant cloisters, shrines, 
aad ah^els, with roofs of many-tinted tiles. It is an idyllic 
pidars^ a fitting adytum to the shrine of truest Buddhism^- 
Siam, the had of monasteries, the loyal guardian of the Faith 
al ilB pn r i at, the aeane of ita return to the more rationalistic, 
aad» in htk^ otigiaaUy simple elements. On your right, upon 
Iho hm \jf iiig saslwrn bank appeara the village of Paknam, ''the 
of tha watsw,** whose portly governor, Phya Samudh* 
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was oertainly one of the most remarkable of mj many eastern 
acquaintances; the holder of one of the highest ranks of 
Siamese nobility and officialdom ; a man of mixed but chiefly 
Chinese origin; at the age of ten boot-black to a British 
mariner; at fifty, confidant, factotum, and counsellor to the 
Boyal Prince-Ministers of Siam; owner of four wealthy rice- 
mills; the official cicerone and entertainer of most foreign 
visitors to Siam ; si)oaking with equal ease and native force* 
English, Siamese, Malay, and various dialects of Chinese. 

A single railway runs now from.Paknam to the capital, 
sixteen miles by land. This line saves some three hours of 
time, as against the tortuous windings of the Menam» and 
affords a striking panorama of the wide plantations, the rich 
gardens, the muddy paddy-fields, and the humble peasant-life 
which make up the real Siam that the hasty traveller so seldom 
sees behind the shifting scenes of politics and progress in the 
capital. But the water-way is the true highway in this land 
of canals ; and as the ship breasts the current of the river in 
the early morning, you may look upon the awakening of Siamese 
daily life in all its primitive simplicity. The yellow-robed priest, 
just risen from his early orisons, passes in his slight canoe from 
door to door upon the riverside, to gather the daily offerings of 
rice and food in the iron alms-bowl of the Buddhist mendicant. 
The chattering women, with their large wicker sun-hats, standing 
to their oars in gondola fashion, with stalwart strokes urge along 
their laden boats of fruit and betel to the floating markets. The 
ubiquitous Chinaman paddles his tiny dug-out, filled with much- 
loved greasy pork The children play in the water, or swim reck- 
lessly in the wash of the big ** fire-boat." The father munches 
his early rice and fish on the floor of one of the quaint floating 
houses, with pointed roofs of thatch, built upon shaky rafts of 
bamboo, that line the banks of the river in endless rows, and 
form perhaps the most distinctly characteristic feature of this 
novel scene. And the heavy jimk-rigged lighters sail down, 
with their gesticulating Celestial crews, carrying the cargoes 
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of sIm m tmk to iho tndon in Iho Boodo at Ko-fi*chang, Iho 
Uaad aaohongt oad booltb rooort iomo mxij miles away. 

Oa dnpfiag anobor in mid-otream al ibis oirange town of 
TUtijirA^ ono fooHiao al onoo that it ia to trade, and trade 
alooob that Biam haa owedt and must e?or owe, her ehance of 
igofing among the people of the East. To the silent palm- 
grofea and lirgin jvnfl^ee of 1860, have snooeeded to-day the 
teeal of masts, the towering ehimnejs, and the humming 
''godowns** of tho pressing British trader. Biee-mills and 
saw*mills, doeks and ship-yards, stores and banks, booses and 
sebools, alika display the energy of the Anglo-Saxon, band in 
hand with the industry of the Mongol, forcing new life into 
satiTe indolenee^ 

On arriving at the Merchants* Wharf or the Hotel Quay, or 
when looking np one*s aeqnaintanoes in the busy town, one's 
irsi qnestioo is, Where is Siam? where are the Siameee? 
Efsrywhere are Chinamen, or Malays, or Indians. Do the 
Bismess have no part in all this scene of actirity and com- 
merce? A very small share. In one's wanderings one sees 
at first bat little of Biam and the Siamese. Indeed the " down- 
town ** fitmig — the Siamese word for erery foreigner^thongh 
Adl of nunoorsi gossip, storiee, and his own ideas about the 
BisTOSss and their wajs, the Palace and its intrigaes, the princes 
and their poli^, knows practically nothing about the real Biam, 
almost completely shut off, as he is, from obpcrration of its 
primaiy elements^ and misled as to the intricacies of its internal 
eoodition and pfoqpects. That this is indeed the case is never 
far a moment lost sight of by the wily Siamese themselves ; 
and it is with many a smile that they watch the futile efforts 
of the foteiga element to follow the workings of the native mind. 
Bnl tbej receive blandly the advice and suggeetions of foreign 
Ocnsols, as the latter endeavour to apprdiend the apparent 
direeUcns of eastern methods in general and of Siamese plans 
in partteolar, tnm the impoesiUe standpoint of w e ster n criti- 
and Bvpopean aima. And when it is remembered that the 
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Foreign Legations, the Ministers and Consuls of foreign nations, 
are all situated in the midst of this atmosphere of ignorance 
and misconceptioui commonly called '' down town,'* and that 
with the exception of the French Consular officials (who use 
special means for getting information from behind the scenes) 
they see nothing whatever of the inside life of Siam, nor ever 
gain the confidence of her Princes, it will be easily understood 
how difficult it has been for the Foreign Offices of Europe to be 
alive to the realities of the situation from time to time, or to 
foresee and to forestall the sudden developments, whether of 
diplomacy or mere intrigue, that work such effective changes 
under an Oriental government 

In the solar system of Siam, the Palace is the sun. ** Up 
town/* when the Palace awakes, everything awakes ; when the 
Palace sleeps, everything sleeps— officialdom, politics, work, 
duties, pleasures. Whereas, whatever happens in the Palace, 
whatever intrigues take place, whether French threatenings 
are being resisted in the Cabinet, British Consuls hoodwinked 
in the Foreign Office, or German Concessionaries browbeaten 
in the bureau ; though cruelties are being perpetrated in the 
gaols, or exactions plotted in the Ministries ; though unspeak- 
able blunders are committed in the Departments, and the whole 
administrative machine seems going to pieces, — " down town *' 
life and its commerce go on the same. The foreign element 
is, in fact, completely outside the real life of Siam, and this 
although it is solely due to foreign pressure that Siam has 
become what she is, and that the Palace has any policy to 
devise or resources to expropriate. To the Palace, therefore, 
one must speedily find one's way, to see things as they are, or 
in any sense to know Siam. I shifted my quarters to the city 
proper within twenty-four hours of my arrival, and for nearly 
three months I lived in the very centre of it, within m stone's 
throw of the Palace wall. To the opportunity of doing this I 
owe whatever intlinate knowledge of Siam I possess. 

As you drive through the one main street to the city wall yoa 
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Mt mukj of the wont Mpoeto of SiAinoie town life— the pawn- 
■hopo ud btoUioliy the •pirii-dena and gambliDg-hoases, the 
rookiDg illqrt and the heaps of refnse, the leprous beggars and 
the lounging peona The old wall of a hundred years ago 
•101 sorroonds the older eitj. Ton pass through it half- 
way botween the foreign qoarter and the Palace. Its lofty 
gateways, howereri are ne?er shut or guarded, and indeed 
the gates are ahnost too rusty to be closed. The Siamese 
have little reference for the antique, and invariably prefer 
eooTsnienee to sentiment ; so openings are freely cut, battle- 
ments remoTtd, and towers destroyed, whether for admitting 
a road into some prince's property or for erecting electric 
installations fSor the Pslace. As soon as you hare passed the 
gateway and entered the city proper, you begin to realise the 
•flMiiTe presence of the Siamese Government and to feel the 
pervading influence of royalty. The broad and well-kept road, 
the rows of new-built houses and rapidly-spreading shops, with 
the stuccoed walls of palaces and prisons, of barracks and 
offices, display the Hausmann-like changes that KingChulalong- 
kom L has effected in the outward appearance of his capital, 
during the twenty-fiye years that have elapsed since first he 
wore the crown as a lad of fifteen. 

Most of the princes, the two dosen brothers and half-brothers 
of the King, who practically control all the executive and ad- 
ministrative departments of State, inhabit large houses, built 
far them, usually at the King's expense, in foreign style. But 
the Boyal Palace itself has been cleverly contrived by an Englinh 
aiehiteel in collaboration with Siamese artificers to combine 
(Mental pictnreequenese and pinnacles with European comfort 
and solidity. The lofty and graceful pointed spires of the 
Orand Halls of Audience are conspicuous from a long way off; 
and the gleaming tiles of the golden Pagoda and the many 
edonred roofs of the Boyal Temple within the Palace walls give 
a richer cAmI than anything to be found east of CalcuttiL 

The anangsoMBl of the Palace and its buildings is an em« 
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bodiment in briok of the policy of King Chalalongkom*f reign— 
Tvhioh has been to draw the power, and conseqaentlj the wealth 
from the hands of the once great nobles and old family di, 
tarios, and to concentrate it in himself alone; to delegate it 
members of his own intimate family circle, and to them onl 
and this not permanently bat provisionally, at his own soverei 
will and changing pleasure. By this means he has attained t 
very quintessence of centralisation, and realised in the co 
pletest sense a State in which the King is de facto as well as 
jure the sole source and repository of power. 

Bound the Palace buildings proper, enclosed by lofty 
and solid gateways guarded by day and closed at night, 
grouped almost all the offices of the various (}ovemm 
departments. And right in the heart and centre of 
charmed circle of ofUcialdom is the Boyal Grand Palace, '^ 
which the audience halls and State apartments form the out 
and only visible portion. The inner portion of the Palace — ^i 
real dwelling-place of bis Majesty — is entirely concealed behi 
these. It is invisible from any point on the north, south and 
and entirely shielded on the river side by cleverly arranged 
and courts which effect their purpose without suggesting th 
object. The King is the only man within this seething city 
humanity ; alone — if ever a man were alone — amidst a crowd 
population of none but women and children ; a complete temmli 
town with its houses, markets, streets, prisons, and oonrts. 
This city of women is known among the Siamese as Kang Nai, 
''The Inside," and etiquette even forbids any allusion to it 
Here the King lives his life, and has deliberately elected (for it in 
by no means a necessary custom) to spend the greater part 
of his time; his excursions "outside" amidst life and male 
humanity, once frequent and enjoyed, have gradually decreased, 
till in the last five years he has seldom exceeded an hour of 
formal audience daily, and during the past twelve months he 
has not averaged an hour in a fortnight. This seclusion of the 
King, even in its milder form of five or six years ago, rnnal 
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mlwmjB h% boriM in siind m helping to explain many of the 
ienMietMiniiii of Biameie poliqr» both for^gn and 
ieinniiHj wbimi il if taken in ooiqQnetion with the 
wUtk mtanBj UUb into the handa of the women bj 
hk Mi^ei^y ia perpetnally anrroanded. Bat that, in the 
elaarie phraae, ia another etory, upon whieh it b beet not 
iwell, tlMNigh there are Tolmnee to be written about it. 
To find pietQreeqne Bangkok, one most look elsewhere than 
the Pilaoe, for there one seee merely the effect of money 
in the teeteleee porehaee of European extraTagancee, so 
"ttai the reeolt, thoo^^ eomewhat grand in general effect, only 
to hej^iteo the eqnalor and disorder that prevail in erery 
. On crdinaiy days, when the King is not expected to come 
and no foeign repreeentatiTes are to have audience, the 
of the PlUaee Onard nsoally sit aboat on rickety chairs 
ml the gnusd gateways ; the officials of the Honsehold lie about in 
mH deaeriptions of nn d r ess in the stone courtyards ; and gigantic 
ehandelisrs of eoontlees Oerman*made duplex lamps bum aU 
4ay nta they go out from want of oil, in the lack of any regular 
kaada to perform the simplest household routine— that word so 
sbUii^ iMlsAd to the average Siameee. 

Mwmj visit that I paid to the Boyal Siameee Ministry of 
f enign AffUrs waa an Oriental olject-leeson. A lasy sentry 
kOinf on an old ofl-tin at the outer gate would ineolently aek 
■ly efiand, and laiily give a reluctant gnttval assent to my 
doubting ingress. Another eentry, if my visit was lata— 
aa il fnml^ waa, for the Foreign IGnieter aeaaOy began 
hk woriL al elefsn ^eloek aft nigbi-lying adeer witUn the 
enliy, wwdd auU^ respond to my shonis of fafiriry with a 
has47 iilslBglhle lepfy in eeOofnial 
waainefwnsa nl^ f efma ^j p aamighftsmmai 

any i ii il iss f w tm m u U fte InA of tke 
Aal 
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yawns of sleepy clerks kept there the whole night in idleness; 
till at length one might come suddenly upon the Boyal Prince 
Minister himself, at sapper with some favoured gossip, or intent 
upon a vigorous and exciting game of chess, an occupation at 
which he is faciU prineqn, as in most of the other games of 
skill that his Boyal Highness affects, and on which he spends a 
very considerable portion of his ** office hours.'* In the mean- 
time suitors might wail, and Consuls rave at the needless delays, 
the perpetual procrastinations, which often continued from 
week to week and even from month to month ; and usually 
wearied out, as they were intended to do, the unfortunate 
foreigners. Oo where one would, and when one would, in this 
strange medley of departments, bureaus, and government offices, 
every passage and every room was all unswept and littered with 
the daily mess, the cast-off cigarettes, the decaying betel-nut, 
and all the indescribable debris of the countless hangers-on and 
ragged retainers who attend the footsteps of every official. In 
not a single office but that of Prince Damrong — a brilliant 
exception to the general slovenliness of Siamese ministers in this, 
as in many respects — did I observe the slightest desire for neat- 
ness and order, or even an idea of common cleanliness. One 
naturally expects great things, for instance, of the far-famed 
White Elephants that live at the gates of the royal palace, to 
whom fable and a credulous European public have attributed an 
absurd sanctity. But they are in reality in a plight that would 
shame the bear-cage of a wandering circus ; tended by slouching 
ruffians who lie about in rags and tatters, eking out a scanty 
livelihood by weaving baskets, and begging a copper from every 
visitor in return for throwing a bunch of seedy grass or rotting 
bananas to the swaying beasts which raise their trunks in 
anticipation of the much-needed addition to their scanty diet. 
Such is the Palace of the wealthy and progressive King of Siam. 
When one thinks of the swarms of women and children that 
spend their whole lives " inside," and the innumerable officials 
and hangers-on that throng the " outside *' of this wondrous 
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ibmi ik boute of no drmint «io«pl a 
Ikal VM i«f for toipliis imin floods, but whkh 
hoo vafartanoftilj ko«i Bodo lo dopo tho wrong wi^ and ao 
ooUoeli tho flool-vator ialo ifa i oo f o ol pools at tho Torj gUowoj 
jtsolf, iriiilo Ofocy io«as ti s or oonitorj orrmsgomoiit is oon* 
syioooM bj its sntifo shsopos, sod is sappUod, as oiio*s sensos 
iafbrm ooo, bj nstoro's moons skno^— ooo bo^iins to wonder 
iDdood ol tho prolongod oiomption from epidomios that sooms 
to hnto fsfoozod tho h^qpj-go-laeky Sismooo. Bat on gals 
da7% and abofo all whon any farmng Tisitor is to bo dastlod, 
thqr sot to woriL stronnonstj, and soon with hasty brooms, 
s ouiijin g oi&eials, woary prisonors, half-paid ooolios, and many 
lashss, a gsnoral offsst is prodoeod, striking in its mass of 
ooloor, oflootito in its arehitaotoral pose, and brilliant in its 
Oriontal profosioo of '* homanity in prooossion.** 

Baok from tho booy parts of the oity» Bangkok is intorsooted 
by ploasant byo«paths and tho winding eanals all overhong 
with tropical Tordoro; so moeh so that tho whole city, wben 
sorf^yed from the height of the "Oreat Oolden Mountain*' 
*an artificial briek pagoda tome two hundred feet bigh^ 
appears, as my photograph shows, to be one msM of trees 
dotted with oeeasional protruding spires. To turn off into 
tho first sido-path and enter tho compound of some petty 
oOeial, is to penetrate al a step into the patriarchal state* 
▲roand yoa stood the wooden houses, erect on piles to raise 
them abofO the mud, or oreo water, which is always preeent 
dniof the rainy season; reached by simple ladders, sufficient tor 
bm iapossaUo for beast The womoo are pounding in the 
wiih heaify wooden hammers beoeath the floors of the 
sr n iim o win g the btowo-sldBoed paddy in great wicker 
lo Iho mMdle of the oonrtyanL Ptoiah dofs are prowliag 
and howliof ooor tho reiase of aMoy weeke of 
ifiBC In the eepfiie dwifljrii ife tfce 
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always surrounded with servants and visitors^ wives and 
mothers, in unooncernod proximity ; for Siam is a land where 
privacy is unknown and a desire for it anfeli. In the adjoining 
dwellings, upon the same platforms, are the households of his 
various sons and their wives, or more often of his daughters 
and their husbands ; for in Siam a young man goes to live 
in his mother-in*law*s compound without any misgiving. 

But it is in the ''Wats" — the temples, or monasteries, as 
they should rather be called — that wo discover the really finer 
parts of Bangkok. Those buUdings occupy the best sites^ and 
afford the most beautiful views of the town. Built for the most 
part in the days when roads and carriages were unknown, they 
nestle among the trees upon the banks of the innumerable 
canals. Amidst shady cloisters, frescoed in brilliant eolours 
with the fnblcd incidents of Brahmin polytheipm, and glaring 
with the boll-pictures of later Buddhist mythology, stands the 
Temple itself, lofty, cool, and dim, with threefold or fourfold 
roofs and soaring rafters and marble floors, where dreamy 
monks recite in impressive sing-song the lengthy formula) of 
their world-old faith, while placid Buddhos tower above them 
in endless calm, or stretcli their length in huge figures of sixty 
or seventy feet of gilded brickwork, through the gloomy 
columns. 

Around and outside those more sacred precincts stand rows on 
rows of little dwellings for the priests, where day by day they 
practise tbeir orisons or instruct their pupils, or pursue their 
meditations. But it is on festival days, and on the weekly 
Sacred Day, the seventh and fifteenth of each moon, that these 
Wats become the scene of activity and resound with the 
hum of many voices. In Siam, as elsewhere, the active 
ministrations of religion seem chiefly sought by the softer sex, 
perhaps with knore reason than in Europe, since here the men 
will work off each his own necessary portion of religion in the 
few weeks or months, or occasionally years, that almost every 
Siamese man spends in the monastic order, at some period at 

28 
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hit Ufi. Thus oo ''Wan Pra ^ maj be leen a erowd of women 
with laqghing ehfldren ooming in all simplieity, like medieral 
Chriitiana to tbe weekly )faet» to gain their hnmble share of 
hard-woo ''merit** bj devotion, and if possible to esoape the 
eternal handieap whidi Buddhism Isjs npon their sex. 

The oolj oiBeial eall that a Siamese makes apon the rites 
of tbe ehoreh is al his cremation, the greatest event in his 
eareer. It is a genuinelj impressive experience to see the 
hamble eeitmon i ee of a peasant cremation, to hear the yellow- 
robed prieeto intoning with Gregorian sonorousness the office of 
tbe dead over tbe leaping flames, and to watoh them as they 
repeat tbe orisons from hour to hour thronghont the night over 
tbe smooMering ashes, with weird cadence, in the strange 
rolling aeeento of tbe old Pali, till at dawn they make their 
momrnftil seaieb npon the pyre tor the charred remnanto of frail 
hnmanity* 

The cremation of the rich and great is a different affair 
altogether. At the death of a noble, and still more of some 
member of the Boyal FamOy, a cremation, which is then held 
some months afterwards, becomes a pnblic holiday, a brilliant 
gala week with dancee and shows and theatres and every form 
ef national amusement and delight ; and so adds one more to 
tbe wooderfdl list of high-days and holidays which the ease- 
loving Bismeee contrives to fit into his year. Festivals are 
indeed the chief bosiness of Siameee life. I was a spectator 
of one specially gorgeoos festival in the king's summer palace 
np the river al Bang-pa-in« It was a right royal pageant in 
honour of the yearly flu of Li^ Katong, a sort of Feast of 
Lanterns, when every stream and waterway sparkled with the 
little lampe and topers eet afloat by the simple worshipper, to 
^make merit,** in happy ignorance that he thos perpetuated the 
primeval invocation of his Aryan forefathers to the bounty of 
the waters which atone can give the rich harvest In tiny 
eoekle-ebells and stately barges, in fragile emblems and in 
towering mcneters, tbe glinting line of lighto wae borne along, 
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amidst the blare of trumpets and the shouts of the throng, till 
it disappeared into the darkness, and loft the light-hearted 
Siamese to count up the days to the next of those recurring 
holidays. 

It is only during the vast preparations for some Palace 
function — a gorgeous cremation, the brilliant ceremony of the 
" top-knot cutting '* when the Crown Prince comes of age, or 
the annual visits to the Wats — ^that one first perceives that 
the indolent Siamese can work, and work with a will, too, to 
build up towering erections of bamboo and thatch and tinsel 
and gaudy colouring of waving festoons, with an activity and 
ingenuity that pass ono*s comprehension, till one happens upon 
the explanation. It is that the great ollioials and even the 
royal princes are themselves directing and urging on with voice 
and hand the work of raifiing these ephemeral shows, which 
appeal at once to their keenest sense of pleasure and their 
fondest hopes for royal favour. It has been well said that the 
Siamese habit is to work at play, and to play at work ; I shall 
have something to say upon the latter head later on, but the 
subject of cremations oilers one of the finest examples of the 
former. There is a fine square of open and level greensward just 
in front of the Grand Palace, covering some four or five acres. 
On the death of any child or near relative of the reigning or 
previous monarch, this ground is covered with an immense 
erection of buildings, which occupy often five or six months 
and tens of thousands of hands in building, and are on view 
during perhaps five or six days of the ceremony, and in actual 
use only during the five or six hours of the burning. They are 
then entirely demolished within a few days, and the whole 
process is begun over again with entirely new material at the 
next royal death. The expense involved each time is almost 
incredible. If we include the accompanying lavish distribution 
of presents, both of Siamese money and of goods ordered 
from Europe by hundreds of cases, it sometimes amounts 
to as much as fifteen thousand catties — say, i675,000* And 
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lUt in ft aoiiiili7 where the peftouit if Uxed neftrly fifty 
per eeni. eo efecy ftrtiele of neoeeaitj ; where offioiftl salaries 
•le genecmDy in anear ; whOe defenee, edaeation, pablio works, 
and oUmt nkaaM^ aie always starved on the plea of lack of 



But to see a Bcjwl Siamese Ceremony at its best, one mnnt 
witness the pageants conneoied with the varied innumerable 
saerosanet events in the lifs of the Heir Apparent himself, or 
indeed of any other of the full Celestial princes — CIiow Fah^ as 
tbqr ftt called— <^., those sons of the Khig whose mothers are 
ef loyal blood. There is first the giving of presents to the 
royal parents at his Urth — a list of the money value of each, 
with the donor's name, being carefully registered as a guide for 
fiilaie n^al favours. Then there is the top-knot cutting at the 
age of twelve, followed by his entrance into the noviciate of the 
Boddhist monastic order at thirteen, and into the full priesthood 
al twenty-one; beeides the minor fiUs at marriages or the 
bestowals of higher ranks and titles ; and above all, the final 
fostival of his eremation. Every one of these evente is the 
oeeasifla Uu immense processions and gorgeous pageants, entiiiling 
a com p lete cessation of all Oovemment business for a week or 
ten days al least, and its confusion and delay for a much longer 
period befbre and after. To crown all, there is the eipense 
involved in the dresses, the lavish large$$€$, and the almsgiving, 
beeides the heavy penalty of the forced and unpaid labour of 
meet of the unfortunate workmen employed. So that each one 
ef the little '* sons of heaven '*— whoee number is now rising 
seven* as the p r ese nt King began his family rather early in Ufo 
(al thirteen he wae the lather of two children)-'hae been 
estimsted to cost his faithful and Icng-soibring country from 
ninety la a hundred thousand pounds m/$$Uvd§ •lem. )(oUee 
and prinesa, by the wi^, pay nothing towards taiea. I shonid 
add that aiqr lack of the neeeeeary total soa is made up 
tfarongh ''loyal contributions,** consisting of '' volutttaij '^ 
of the monthty salariee of the oflkials, since il fo 
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an absolute neoessity that the full requirements be fortheoniing 
for these royal and national amusements. 

In a people so averse to work of any kind, one would expect 
to find but few popular amusements, and those not of the 
nature of violent exercise. And this is the case. There are 
practically but two forms of amusement throughout the whole 
of Siam — ^gambling and the theatre. The former is the great 
national passion ; every large town has its nightly lottery of 
incredible proportions. The possession of the Bangkok Lottery 
license brings a great fortune in about five years, and the 
Government draws one of its largest revenues from this sooree. 
Gambling-houses, and their natural concomitants and next-door 
neighbours the pawn-shops, are as numerous in Bangkok as 
public-houses in London, and fifty times as pernicious in their 
effect on the people; and this deadly national trait can bat 
increase so long as a native government prefers to use it as a 
source of profit rather than to check it as a uatioiial curse. 

Of theatres and theatre-going a volume might be written. To 
an ordinary Siamese it is the height of happiness to sit jammed 
in a dense crowd on the floor, from seven p.m. to two a.m., 
watching the same player rather portion of a play, for it is a 
matter of several such nights in succession before the drama ia 
completed. The plays are usually adaptations from old Hindu 
mythology ; the plot and every incident of it are familiar to all 
in the audience — the more so, the better. The attraction con* 
sists in the manner of its presentment, the long-drawn tension 
of the "love" episodes, the realism of the deno&menU, the 
gorgeousness of the dresses, and the minute skill of the nume- 
rous dances. The actors, with the exception of a few clowns, 
are all young girls. They are subjected to stringent training 
from the age of four years, and in their prime at seventeen and 
eighteen years of age are a possession of immense money value 
to their " owners,'* in spite of the much-vaunted but unenforced 
slavery reforms of the present reign. The dances are entirely 
posture-dances, great pleasure being taken in the abnormal 




bwding-btflk of dbowt^ writU, anklet, and finger-joinis« wbioh 
is oarriad to an axieni that wooM ba impoMible to even a 
^ do«Ua*jointad ** Europaan. Tha danoaa are aooompanied by 
lo«d mnria from tba ofoheatra, aisbtod somotimet by the hard 
yciom of a ebonaa of aoma twenty old women, and heightened in 
tha impaaakmad momenta hj the Toiooa of the dansetuei tbom- 
aelfte. I waa permitted to take the aoeompanying photograph 
of two of tha leading prims ionm of Bangkok, in a company 
belonging to a moat diatingoished nobleman, a personal friend 
of the King, whose theatrical perlormaneea are always the 
most popolar featora of all the great national and other 
holidays, the spsetators numbering many hundreds at a time. 
There is nothing to pay at a Siamese theatre, for the owner b 
laeonped by special donations from wealthy patrons, propor- 
tionate to the popularity and snooess of ths performances, while 
the *' company,** like most other native employees in this 
strange land, alike in palaoe and cottage, are not wage-earners 
but hooss chattels, that is, domestic slaTes. 

The fascinating aabjeet of Siamese ceremonies, which, as I 
have said, comprise threa-fonrths of the whole interest of life 
to a Bangkok Sismsse, has led me away from my description of 
Bangkok itaalt Its plan as a town, howsrer, is to simple tbat 
a few words will soffice. It is situated at about twelve milea 
distanoa firom tha sea in a direct line, sixteen by rail, and some 
thirty by water, and liea right on the banks of the really fine 
riw whioh has called it into being, to wit, the Uenam Chow 
Phya. Menam, *' the mother of waters," is the generic name 
for all rifars, and ** Ohow Phya " is the highest title of nobility, 
Iha Iiccd Duke, aa it ware. The city itself possesses a lengthy 
oAeial name, couched as are all Siameee titlea in the ancient 
PUdi language of the Buddhiat Scriptures, the first portion of it 
■sanfag *« the (Sty of the Great WhiU Angels." Grandiloquent 
titles, by Iha way, are a strong pdnt in Siam both for placea 
asd iof aflleialSi an arrangement which one might almoat 
ngMi aa a atriUng iaataaee of compensation, since the 
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importance of the places ia nsnaHj particolmrij smmll, mud tht 
daties of the nohles are chiefly conspicaoiiB by their abeeneeL I 
make this explanation in passing, beeaose otherwise the 
sevcutoen-syllabled name of the Pslace cook, and the ewi 
longer one of the King's barber, might possibly mislead aa 
innocent foreigner into ascribing a wholly fictitions eieellenee to 
the cuisine of the one or the dexterity of the other. 

The city is practically confined to the left bank of the rirer; 
the portion on the right bank which fifty years ago was the 
centre of power and acti\ity as the abode of the great Begoii 
and his immense and once influential family, has now DalleQ 
into complete decay, and is purposely left in neglect, as it might 
otherwise recall a strong regime that is gone, and suggest sodm 
unwelcome and uneasy memories of things that the prrsmt 
reigning House may well wish buried in the past. 

There is one main road some five or six miles long in exceHent 
condition in its upper portion (that is, where it may hare to 
face the criticism of Majesty itself), which runs parall^ with 
the river and leads from " down town *' right up to and throo^ 
the city proper. The streets of Bangkok will agreeably i«timiih 
the visitor from Canton or Peking by their width, their conditioD, 
and comparative cleanliness; while the excellent state of tha 
many cross-roads also in the city, such at least as are near tha 
Palace, speak well for the efforts made by the Government 
daring the past ten years in this direction. These owe tbor 
existence to the energy of the various European employees of 
the Siamese Public Works Department. There is, of course, the 
typical Eastern conglomeration of filth and humanity in hovels 
and alleys and fetid bazaars ; but to see it one must deliberately 
seek it and leave the ordinary roads of traffic, for it is practically 
confined to the one long gruesome stretch of Chinese 
and native dens of various sorts, of evil odours and still 
repute, known as Sampeng. But even this plague-centie has 
now been cut into and ventilated by several wide transrerae 
roads, in consequence of the fortunate recurrence recent^ of 
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MOM flrw rn^Bh dattrojed hnndredi of the dote-paoked 
ahifitiia 

Akng tlM wboto Itngth of the main road nma a well-kept 
•leeirio tramwayt iiiTariabl/ flllad to overflowing with cbattering 
paeeengeri of erery deaeription, and paying to its lacky share- 
lioldars the respeetable dividend of thirty-four per cent, per 
ammrn. It was started some five years ago, and was in a sense 
the preenraor of a great wave of native speeolation. The fortu- 
nate Conesssionaiy was a Dane named M • de Bichelieu, who 
has besn for many years in the more or less confidential service 
o< the Sing of Siam. The tramway was so great a saccess 
pemmiarily that it served as an admirable object-lesson in 
the elementary principles of the investment of money to this 
dmple people, who had previously hoarded their moneys in bags, 
«r invested il in nothing better than slaves for the household or 
hrfhloes fiur the farm. This gave the first start to an eagerness 
amongst all the natives to put their money to reproductive uses, 
which (set eiplains, amongst other things, the uprising of the 
raws upon rows of fairly good and neat-looking brick houses 
thai line the main roads of Bangkok, almost from end to end. 

The Legations and all the principal residences of Bangkok 
•avt their landings on the river front, while the more fortunate 
ooes possess in addition a good entrance on the main road. 
This is also true of the Oraod Palace, of which the Royal 
Iianding is one of the most conspicuous and peculiar features 
ift the riw» fironted as it is with meagre battlements and 
maagy gnaid-hooses and enormous refuse-heaps, but backed by 
the beaslifal spires and glittering pinnacles I have already de- 
•sribed. Diieetly opporite the Palaoe landing, on Uie west side 
of the imr» is the Naval Arsenal, the one decently-kept and 
food-looking' govwnmeni department of Biam— the outcome 
also of the efiorti of the Danish Commodore deBichelieu. Here 
mn the headgnsrlsn of a large department of marines, which 
say be saU to OMMSopoUse all thai can be credited to the account 
af ilisipUns and cfier in the government departments of Siam. 
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As an arsenal, its equipment can hardly be called excessive ; to 
us it might even seem a trifle inadequate, since its chief '' pro- 
perties " (no other word is so suitable) are a few turning-lathes, 
a blacksmith's shop, some Chinese boiler-makers and fitters, 
some native carpenters, with a few half-paid coolies and ragged 
prisoners in chains. I must not omit to mention the cartridge- 
making machinery without materials, the gun-fittings without 
guns, and the cannons without projectiles. The arsenal does 
indeed possess one large European-built dry-dock, made two or 
throe years ago, which, after remaining for years unfinished, so 
long as it had been required only for ordinary government pur- 
poses, was at last completed hurriedly so soon as it became 
''necessary" (in the Palace sense) for the special purpose of 
accommodating the King's own new yacht. This latter is a vessel 
of two thousand five hundred tons, with velvet couches, cushioned 
anterooms, and innumerable ladies* bedrooms, combined with 
a steel deck, a ram, and an armament of quick-firing guns. The 
latter might have produced some telling effects upon the French 
gunboats last year if only there had been one single Siamese 
engineer who knew how to work the engines to bring the vessel 
into action, or a single gunner who understood how to fire her 
guns when she got there. These, however, were details which 
had unfortunately been overlooked when the Siamese Govern- 
ment with farcical dignity sent their curt intimation to the French 
Legation that " all necessary instructions " " have been given 
to our naval and military authorities " to prevent the French 
entrance. 

I must make it clear, however, that Bangkok is not Siam. 
To see Bangkok sui>erficially in tourist fashion without ever 
penetrating beneath the thin veneer of recently-aci^uired western 
tricks and manners is, of course, misleading to an indescribable 
degree, while even a close and intimate acquaintance with 
Bangkok and its life and people, will give but a deceptive and 
inaccurate conception of what Siam really is, either actually or 
potentially. 
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Ihmghak it % town with aboat the population of Newoattle^ 
and ibo aiso of Qiford, bat Siam is a eonntry with the popula- 
tioB of Bwitierland and the aiie of Oreat Britain and Ireland* 
Holland, Beldam, and Italy, all rolled into one. Neither a 
IraTolkr nor a politiotan can hope to take the measure of a 
eonntry like thia by obeerring, howerer carefoUy, a hybrid 
derelopment that hat ariten in one small comer of it onder the 
wpmal eircamttancet of Enropean contact and proximity to the 
tea; more etpecially when it is remembered that the distant 
portions of the kingdom are Tcry slightly onder the control of 
the central Oofemment, so far as direct action is concerned, in 
spite of the recent strenaons efforts towards centralisation. 

The solntaon of the most pressing problems of Sism's fatore 
is, of coarse, means of commanication. So long as this one 
and only remedy is nntoached by any efforts except the present 
pwfanetory and ilctitioas designs of the Boyal Bailway Depart- 
ment, so long the Tast possibilities of Siamese development mast 
remain onrealised. Take aboat half an hoar's walk from the 
Orand Palaoe in Bangkok in any direction yoa please, and yon 
ftnd yoa can go no farther. Not, however, becaase the roads 
are atiocioas, as in Korea, or impassable, as in China. They 
simply do not exist— there are none. Even the great waterway, 
the one hope and stay of the straggling timber-dealers and 
despairing riee-traders, is allowed to remain in a more or 
kss onnavigable condition for half of every year. The trade 
of Biaas, the development of Siam, the resoarees of Siam, have 
bseome what tb^ are in the teeth of ahnoet insaperable ob- 
slaeleSb In this complete absence of roads, one can of coarse 
only gsl oot of Bangkok and see anything of the ooantry by 
boaMravelUng either on the canals or the main river; and 
aHerwards start from certain recognised centres, on ponies 
or mofe often on fool, with ballocks or coolies for baggage, 
along the roni^ trails and jangle paths, created simply by the 
psffsislMit tramping of tset, withoat artificial constraction of 
My oestb vUth stfll do dnlj for **Inteinal Commanicationt.'* 
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The chief places that repay a jonmey towards the west are 
Ehanhuri and Batbari, which have both been important districts 
in the past, and with better communications would again become 
centres for cattle-breeding, sugar cultivation, paddy-growing, 
and tin-making. To reach them one most take a long journey 
by a once magnificent canal which now runs dry at low tide, to 
the Tachin Biver, and through another to the Meklong River, 
both of these rivers running parallel with the Menam into the 
Gulf of Siam. 

The great town in the north is Chiengmai (Zimme), where 
there is a large population of British subjects, mostly Burmans, 
and consequently a British Consul, whose time is well occupied 
with the intricate cases that constantly arise out of the confusion 
of Siamese forest regulations. To reach Chiengmai means a 
tedious journey in native boats of some sixteen to fifty days, 
according to the season of the year, part of it over dangerous 
rapids, whore one may often spend a day in making fifty yards. 

To the east is the important traile centre and once royal city 
of Khorat, the objective of the one hundred and sixty miles of 
railway which is still supposed to be in active process of construc- 
tion by the Boyal Department of Siamese State Railways. The 
present method of getting there is by the " Great Trail,'* a worn 
track, trampled into huge ridges by the feet of pack-bdllocks, 
through virgin jungle and the fever-haunted forest of the ** Lord 
of Fire " — Phya fai — and over a steep pass like the sides of a 
ruined pyramid, some three thousand feet above sea level. The 
journey involves toiling on foot through waist-deep seas of mud 
and over various uubridged streams, except during about three 
months in the height of the dry season, when travelling becomes 
still more difficult through lock of water. Tet Khorat is the 
centre of a vast plain of magnificent soil, reaching right away to 
the Mekong, and capable, if properly developed, of nearly doubling 
the present revenues of Siam. 

Chautabun, the place that is doubtless now best known to 
£ame, is a long distance to the south-east, and is approached by 
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ft jaomij of about iweitt hours aerou the oorner of the Oolf of 
Biam to the antraneo of the Ghantabiin Biyer (at preeent under 
Frvieh oeeapation and guarded by French gam), where the 
aatitt boats will take jon in aboat six hours up to the town 
itselL Here is the great emporium for the gem mines of the 
rieh prorinees of the HiiUerlandf as also of the pepper and ooffee 
whieh oount amongst the finest produetions of Biam, though still 
undeveloped. Ghantabun is the outlet also of the three rich 
proTineeSi between the M enam and the Oreat Cambodian Lake, 
on whieh France has long been casting oofetous eyes, and over 
which her influence is daily increasing. 

Efery one who has been in Sbgapore or Hongkong, has seen 
or heard of the quaint bullet-shaped tieali that once formed the 
silver currency of Slam. These coins were originally about two 
shillings in value, but they are now sharing the fate of the rupee 
and the dollar. They are round lumps of sflver hammered into 
a flattened and irregular shape, cleft with a deep groove on one 
aide, and stamped with a tiny "chop*' to show the reign or 
period of issue. As it is impossible to *' ring " these coins, and 
difficult to distinguish good from bad, a flat coinage of the 
value has been issued, with milled edge and royal 
medallion and heraldic device. The Heal is divided into four 
mUmg$t and each BoUmg into two fianffi, flat silver cobs being 
issoed for each of these values. The copper coinage, of which 
a large issue was made in Birmingham some years ago, is also 
a visy presentable eurrency. A lot (about a farthing) is half an 
€U; two attf make one jwi, the equivalent of a penny; and 
ai^t attf go to the/iaii^, the smallest silver coin. 

As the fiea{ is the largest coin in circulation, the interchange 
of moi^y is of course a vesy cumbrous operation. The unfor- 
Innate European employee who goes to draw his monthly 
aalary is sompelled lo take a coolie with him, or if his salary 
be several moothe in arreart he will require several coolies and 
aa immsBse stock of patiencey to count and ''shroff** and* carry 
sway the heavy bags of depreciated silver. Large sums are 
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measured in ''catties/' the ''catty*' being eighty ticaU, a 
weight not represented by any current coin. Daring the last five 
years, however, all business matters have been immensely 
facilitated by the permission granted to the local branch of the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank to issue bank-notes for sums 
varying from five to a thousand ticali. These notes are printed 
in English, Siamese, and Chinese ; and though it took some time 
for the suspicious Siamese to reverse his whole experience and 
to be persuaded that a " promise to pay '* was worth anything 
at all, yet now the circulation of notes is rapidly increasing. 
The presence of the bank has had a very beneficial influence, 
too, in numerous other ways, as a convincing object-lesson of 
business principles and commercial integrity to a people and a 
government whose keenest delight is to shirk payments, who 
are absolutely destitute of shame in money matters, and whose 
promiflos are literally made to be broken. • 

It was indeed a fortunate day for business men and for the 
whole people of Siam when it was finally decided to put away 
on the shelf, unuced and unissued, the hundreds of thoiiFands 
of new legal tender " Treasury Notes of the Boyal Siamese 
Treasury," which an ambitious Finance Minister had commis- 
sioned a German firm to print for him, under the familiar 
temptation of thus creating out of nothing an unlimited supply 
of ready money. The dismay that had spread amongst the 
officials, both native and European, throughout the country at 
the idea of being paid in Siamese paper promises, was an 
eloquent proof of the character of the national good faith. 

It is a common saying in Siam that you cannot throw a stone 
in the street without hitting a prince or a nobleman ; and the 
supply certainly seems prodigious and inexhaustible. The 
ordinary European conception of the real value of these ranks 
is very mistaken, chietly owing to the preposterous English 
equivalents that have been invented (by an Englishman, I fear) 
for the native titles. It is at once apparent that in a polj* 
gamoui country the family of each king must become almost 




bnomtnbk iii two gtii T aUoni; and whfle the bltmdering 
fmrmig will gift to Moh ud all the lame title of ** Prince " and 
** TTighneii,** natife enetom bat worked oat a lentible arrange- 
ment whieh miileadi nobodj» and nuurki off with the nieeit 
gradationi the aetoal percentage of purple blood. The kiog's 
eons are called Prm Chow Luk Yah Tok. If their mother be 
royal or epeeiallj £aTOured» Chow Fak — '' Celestial Prince " — ^is 
added. Hie eons of the first of these are called Mam Chow, and 
of the secoodt Pra Ong Chow. The sons of a Mom Chow 
ha?e the titie Mem R^a-wong, and the sons of these, that is 
the foorlh generation firom the king, only Afoni Luang f while the 
fifth generati0n hafe no title at all, and are simply plain Nai, or 
**Ui.9^ like everybody else. An absurdly mbleading idea is 
tbsretoe giten when European Secretariee of Legation impose 
the title of ''Prince" or ''Boyal lii^'hness" upon CTery one 
of these four generations. The Siamese themselTCs hsTC the 
eeoee to attach little importance or dignity to any title below 
Mom Ch ow t h e grandson of a king^ 

European recognition of Siamese birth-titles should properly 
follow a very simple rule. All the Siamese who are entitled, by 
European law and custom, to be known as " Boyal Highness/* 
asaj be recognised by the distincti?ely royal prefix of SomdcUh, 
the use of which is as inflexibly restricted by the Siamese them- 
etlfeo as the corresponding one among European nations. I 
beliere the Biaraeee who are styled 8omd4ieh now number less 
tfaantwelti^ 

The abo?e are all birth-titles. In addition to these, princes 
of the first rank sometimes reeeiTC special titles of honour from 
the King, either hj fsTour or in recognition of senriees. They 
are Krom Mtrn^ the lowest, Krom Kmm, Krom lAumg, and Krom 
Pfm, the higbestv and originally re p ree e n t ed the headships of 
wrioos departments of State. 

Ibe aame miilskes in European nomenclature are eren 
aove gjbiing in the case of the so-called nobles. There is 
aheehrtsly no hsseditaiy nobility in Siam, and to speak of 
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Marquises, Counts, and Barons is a hidoous absurdity, which 
causes the liveliest ridicule in Siam itself, and makes foreign 
snobbery a by-word amongst the people. Not a single family 
title of nobility, in the English sense, exists in Biam. Every 
post in government pay has a particular name or title, from 
the clerk on his stool in the cash department of the spirit 
licenses, or the half-naked inspector who sleepily watches the 
road-Bweepers in the streets, to the Director-Oeneral of Public 
Works, or the Minister of Finance and the Treasury. Who- 
ever holds a post is known by its appellation; when a man 
is transferred to another post, he changes bis appellation 
(or niimo, as the European mistakenly calls it). But these 
so-called titles transmit nothing to the next generation; it 
is an unbroken rule that titles do not descend from father 
to son. The son of the highest Phya in the land — whether 
the latter be a general of the army with a seat in the Cabinet, 
or a Minister Plonipoteutiary to the Court of St. Jamea^ 
remains a plain Nai, like his father's retainers, until he obtaina 
bis first post in the Government service, when he takes the 
title Khun so-and-so, by which the previous holder of the post 
bad been known till then. When by successive promotions 
be reaches a particular grade in the service, his " title " will 
change to Pra so-and-so, accordiug to the special nature of hia 
duties, nis next step, after long waiting, is that of Phya^ 
which is sometimes for special services, or as a particular mark 
of royal favour, elevated to Cliuto Phya. Beyond this he cannot 
go, except that he may be entered on the limited list of specially- 
exalted Phyas, who are allowed a gold spittoon, a gold teapot, a 
gold betel-box, and other innignia, presented to them by the 
King, and returnable on their decease. 

The mistaken ideas that have arisen in Euro|)ean minds out 
of the above simple and practical arrangement are probably due 
to the fact that all these " titles," or rather ** names of ofhcos,'* 
are not expressed in the ordinary Siamese language, which 
would have dispelled the illusion by showing the intrinaie 
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mMBing of the nsmM, bot are iiiTariably in Pali, the saored 
or elaieical language of the Buddhist Soriptnree, in whieh all 
oOeial namee and rojal attribntea are expressed. This eostom 
gi^ee oeeasion for many eorions and interesting observations, 
for one has to learn a eomplete Toeabolary of Pali nomenclature 
in order to speak about rojaltiee at all : the very eyelashes and 
toe-nails of a prinee or king, as well as his ooat or hb boots, 
bis dinner or his bath-room, having wholly different names 
from thoee of ordinary mortala Not that these terms are need 
hj royalties of themselves, bnt by every one speaking to them 
or of them. ▲ volume would not suffice, I am assured, to 
explain the wondrous intricacies of varying pronouns and in- 
volved eireumlocutions that are minutelly attached to every dis- 
iinet relation of rank and dignity between two speakers. For 
example, there are at least seven different ways in which to say 
•*V* or ''me,** and four or five for ''you** and ««thou," each 
and all of iriiioh may occur in turn in a single conversation, if 
one is talking to or oonceming several persons of different ranks. 

With so carefully graduated and minutely understood a 
system of official ceremonial, it is at once apparent how colossal 
a blunder is made by speaking of Siamese visitors to our 
shcree as ««lfaiquis" this, "Count** that, or «« Baron'* the 
other. The heif^t of this farce, however, is only seen when one 
recognises in a crouching figure, trembling on all-fours upon the 
floor of a flismess office, a half-nsked Imang^ who had blossomed 
wader snobbery in London into ''The Baron*'; or perceives 
wader the battered police helmet of a seedy Pkya the features 
ef a man to whom one has been gravely introduced in Europe 
aa *'Bm ExeeUcB^ the ICarquis.** 

The scheme of transmutation under which Siameee rank 
flMefuenidee in Sngliah, is that PAya repreeento *« Harquis,'* 
lWCoaDt,**aadLiMMf'* Baron.** One cannot poeeibly discuss 
this ssriooa^; indeed, among the Biameee themselves, their 
BagVsh rank afidsds a sulyect of eeaseleee chaff and jest The 
Lsfstion in Pteis could tell a very good story to the 
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efifect that they once received a telegram advismg them of 
the arrival of the '' Marquis de • . • ." * The united Siamene 
staff, failing to recognise the particular member of their own 
aristocracy thus anuounced, came to the conclusion that it 
must be a French nobleman io charge of a Siamese Com- 
mission, and applied to the French Foreign Office for detailed 
information. The officials there informed them that no such 
title existed in France, and suggested that it must be 
a Siamese nobleman whose visit to Paris had already been 
announced. To the infmite confusion of the Siamese Legation 
this hint enabled them to recognise the native face under the 
foreign mask. In all the above I have spoken only of one sex. 
With regard to the rank of Siamese ladies, it must suffice to say 
that ''Princess" and "Countess** in Kensington* have often 
been their husbands' house-servants, raised to the responai* 
bility of concubines, in Bangkok. 

It is therefore nothing short of offensive to see British 
officials and personages of rank making themselves ludicroos in 
Siamese eyes by taking all those farcical titles seriously. Our 
Foreign Office and military authorities might at least find 
out who an Oriental visitor really is, before appointing aides-de- 
camp, ordering reviews and guards of honour, and commanding 
the hospitality of Governors and Viceroys. One wonders how 
soon all this unreality and humbug concerning a fictitioas 
** progress ** will give way to an accurate understanding of the 
real condition of Siam, and thus clear the way for the true de- 
velopments of which, as a country, she is undoubtedly capable. 

* I omit th« name b«OMiM kh« beorar of it, who it weU knovn to m^ is e 
•hsnaiag and enlightened bum, hating the ioUj of which he le the tiotim. 
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OHAPTBB XXVn. 

THE PaZNOZPLBS AND PBB80NALITZB8 OF 8IAMS8S 

GOVBRNMSNT. 

TT it difieoU to coiiTey to foreign readen any adaqnate notion 
"^ of tho degree in whkb the King of Siam it the head of the 
State. ""L'^tat, o*eet moi,'* it abaolately and Uterallj tme in 
hia eaee. Hia penonal will ia at onee the metanre of the 
poeaiUe and the inentaUe. When he haa laid Dot C'Be it 
aor*), finality ia reaehed. To erery Siameae the King ia not 
alone the mkr of the land, bat the aetnal poaaeaaor of it— of 
ita aoO, of ita people, of ita roTeniiea. When the foreign 
niaaiooarj deairea to eonTOj to the Siameae mind the idea of 
Ood, he ia eompelled to employ the worda Pra Chaw, whioh 
are already need for ** king.** Omniaeienoe, omnipotence, and 
abeohite rightneaa are the inherent attribatea of the King. 
To Qfaiatrate thia, here ia a perfeetly true atory. A Siameae 
prinee leee if e d fkom London a packet of Ohriatmaa carda, 
one of which bore the text, ''Oloiyto God in the Higheatr 
WitboBt in the leaat nnderatanding the meaning and aaaredneaa 
of tbeae wocda to Chriatian eara, and without the remoteat 
intention of irrererenee^ he eraaed the word ''Ood,'* and 
MbatilBted the word •'King,'' and aent it to the Falaoe. 
He had aimply been atmck with the peculiar appoaitencaa 
of the anaeaiinn, and the card ga^e the liTclieet aatiafaction 
in lOfal eirelea. Ho dia t inc t ion, again, exiata in the Siameae 
Immnafi betwei the petaonal poaicaiiona of the King and what 
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we should consider the property of the State. His Majesty's 
walking-stick and the policeman's haton are alike Kong Luang 
— *' royal property." Where money is concerned, the peculiar 
convenience of this absence of distinction will be sufficiently 
obvious. It is only within a very short time that an attempt 
has been made to ear-mark any of the public revenues for 
national purposes. I dwell upon this point because it is 
necessary to understand the spirit which thus underlies the 
whole of Siamese administration in order to realise the 
precarious tenure and fictitious nature of the newly-adver- 
tised machinery of reform. 

Personally, Prabat Somdetch Pra Paramindr Maha Chulalong- 
korn Patindr Tepa Maha Mongkut Pra Chula Ghom Elao Chow 
Yu Hua is a monarch for whom, up to a short time ago, it was 
possible to entertain a considerable measure of respect. To 
begin with, he is the best-looking man I saw in Siam. He bears 
himself with genuine kingly dignity, and combines with great 
charm of manner the peculiarly royal gift of calling forth the 
personal devotion of every man, Siamese or foreign, whom he 
chooses to admit to his intimacy. He remembers who everybody 
is, what their interests at the moment may happen to be, and 
the right phrase of personal inquiry rises instinctively to his lips. 
Two or three days after I had had the honour of being received 
by him he noticed me among a crowd of officials, and mentioning 
by name the house and street where I was living, asked if I was 
finding the surroundings agreeable. More than all this, however, 
the King is a student, not only of the affairs of his own country, 
but also of the politics and literature of Great Britain, and to a 
smaller extent, of Europe as well He roads English with ease, 
and spoke it at least as well as the Tsarevich during all their 
conversations, which were carried on in that language. Host 
visitors take away a false idea upon this point, as it is not 
etiquette for him to speak anything but Siamese, except as a 
special mark of intimacy. All the more prominent of the princes 
also speak and write English with a fair amount of flaenej. 
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Dorifig tiM Maitr ftoget, for example, of the reeent ironble, 
wbea it wm deeiied to keep the diseneeioiiB in the Cabinet secret 
from ■ome of its nembere, the eonTertation was carried on in 
English bj the others withoat any diffienlty. To Dr. 6owan» 
his late body-physieian and peculiarly intimate friend* the King 
Ofwee moch of his Engliah education and insight into the foreign 
point of Tiew. He has read and can show his appreciation of 
the chief works of the English noTclists, and cTcry day for a 
long time he used to translate a piece of the " Arabian Nights " 
to his chfldren, before the latter were able to read it for them- 
•elTee. UnfSmrtnnateiy, to be quite frank, his Majesty unites with 
the Stoart charm the Stuart moral weakness, and he has more 
than once sacriflced, or permitted to be sacriflced, tothewear3'ing 
intrigoee of his immediate household and relatiTcs, those to 
whose personal derotion he well knew himself to be under the 
d eepest obligations. The first sign of this, which has ncTer been 
forgotten in Siam, waa giTcn when he consented to the bebeadal 
t)f Pra Piehah, his closest friend and most loyal supporter, 
nnder pressure from the Regent, on a charge which was well 
known to haTS been inTented only for the purpose of gratifying 
personal aaimoaily. Dr. Oowan's dismissal was due to like 
causes, and has been attended by disastrous results. A third 
▼ielim waa Prince Narah, to whoee efforts are due the few re- 
•trictaooa now put upon the different Ministers in their disposal 
of the p«iblie funds, but who succumbed to their united defence 
of the old profitable qrstem of misappropriation. The latest 
oample of this trait was afforded when the King tamely assented 
to the iliswissal of Mr. Morant, the governor of the Crown Prince 
mad toler to the nqral children, who had lired for years in a 
podtioB of grs at er confidence and responsibility with the royal 
fsasily than any foreigner has OTcr done. 

The King's interest in foreign matters was first aroused, and 
Ue ejit first opened, by his visit to Lord Mayo in India in 
UTt. Ffooi the Tieercqr he learned a lesson in the principles 
of «dig)ilsiied govMunent which he has neyer forgotten, and 
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the assassination of Lord Mayo, whilst the King was still in 
India, left an indelible impression upon him. Subsequently on 
several occasions he has visited the Straits Settlements, the 
protected Malay States, and the semi-independent States — 
which became humbly Siamese for the duration of his stay — 
studying the difTercnces between Siamese and British administra- 
tion and making open comparisons, greatly to the disadvantage 
of the former. Unfortunately, however, as I shall have to 
explain later, the King is no longer what he was. 

The office known among foreigners as " Second King '* — a title 
in no way suggested by the real Siamese title of Wang Kar-^ 
was abolished on the death of the last holder, Prince George 
Washington, the palace was turned into barracks and the 
position of the family obliterated. Consequently, the second 
person in rank in the country — above the Queen herself — ^is 
the Grown Prince, Somdetch Pra Borom Orosa Tiraj Chow 
Fah Malm Vajirunhis, whose position and title were created 
by a special royal proclamation in January, 1887, when the boj 
was already nine years old. He is not the first-bom son of the 
King, for there are four older sons and seveml older daughters 
by concubine& Two of the latter wore bom to the King before 
he had reached the ago of fifteen, the mother of the first being his 
ex-nurse. The Crown Prince holds his position as the eldest 
son of the First Queen. Both this lady and her sister, the 
Second Queen, are the half-sisters of his Majesty. It is only 
fair to the Siamese to say tbat this arrangement is not a royal or 
immemorial custom, and it by no means finds favour in their eyes. 
Up to the age of thirteen — he is now sixteen — the Crown Prince 
lived the usual spoilt life of an Oriental child in the women's 
quarters of the Palace. After spending the customary period 
of a few months in the Buddhist noviciate, and becoming, in 
Siamese parlance, of ''adult age," he was compelled to live 
^'outside." Here he would certainly have fallen a prey to the 
usual emasculatinginfluenoes of an eastem court, which it was 
at once the interest and the design of his numerous uncles to place 




bk hit w»j» but forianaUly bit royal father determined to saTO 
the boj from a repetition of the baneful ezperienoee of his own 
ear|7 Tonth, and therefore aeceded to the earnest pleading of 
Us totor» Mr. llorant, in fsfonr of a striet and ^dependent 
iateDeetoal and moral edneation. Haying onee agreed to this 
eonrsSt the Sing was wise enough to see that It eoold only be 
earned out by giving abeolnte anthority to Mr. Morant, and this 
he did at a speeial pnblie andienee. Plaeing in Mr. Morant's 
hands a small gold salver as a pledge of his oon6denoe and 
snpportv he eharged him to ^* eontrol my son's actions, influence 
his ebaraoter^ and mould his will; guard and guide him and act 
towards him at all timee as towards your own son ; '' while to the 
Gh»wn Prinee he added that he thus publielyt in the presence of 
his family and his MinisterSy entrusted him to Mr. Morant's care. 
An arrangement like this will no longer sound strange when it 
is remembered that, owing to the King's life as deecribed in the 
pveeeding chapter, father and son lived entirely separate liyes 
and often did not see each other for weeks together. The regular 
stadeot life which followed, safeguarded from deleterious influ* 
eneee that surrounded it like malaria, bad lasted less than a year 
and a half when it was suddenly broken off by the series of events 
which was — and is — to work so much harm in other ways to Slam. 
In 18Mp the King's health, which had for years required careful 
watching, became n^iidly worse when the restraining hand of 
a ecoMential European physician was remoTed. Twenty-fiye 
years of harem life, combined with the ezcessiTe indulgence. in 
drags to which all Orientals are prone, had sown the seeds of 
phyneal and mental decay. His lassitude led him to abeent 
himself fkom aSidrs for a long period, and to plunge into the 
pvsoil of pleasure in the luxurious sea-side Palace which he 
tanlt for himself at enormous ezpensa Thus the recently-formed 
** Oabinei* was left to administer the afliAirs of the country, with* 
•al eilhef the presence or the eontrol of their natural head* 
Baddsn^y^ like the explosion of a mine, came the crisis with 
and the tstriflsd presentiment that the ancient propheqr 
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was about to be fulfilled, which declared that ''the kingdom of 
Siam will be lost when the King goes to live at the sea.*' He 
returned from his palace of indolence at Eoh-si-ehang literally 
at a moment's notice, determined to retrieve his position and 
the future of his country. But it was too late. His vigour was 
lost, his opportunity was gone. The French net was around 
him, the French gunboats came up the Menam, the ultimatum 
was presented, and after hopeless procrastination accepted. This 
shattering of his ambitions — and in his Jubilee year, too^- 
reduced him to a state of mental helplessness, and he retired 
" inside " to his apartments, almost literally to his bed. For 
weeks together he never left his room, and the fact that he was 
still alive was not certainly known except to the five or six ladies 
who alone saw his face. In the collapse which thus ensued, the 
education of the Grown Prince was among the first things to fall, 
and his English guardian, left a helpless victim to the relentless 
and now dominant jealousies of court circles, was promptly dis- 
missed. 

The young prince, thus in a moment deprived of all control, 
has for the past year been allowed to fall back into a life of 
lethargy and self-indulgence. But for this, the country had good 
reason to hope well of its future ruler. He is an exceptionally 
clever boy, and had made astonishing progress in his English 
education. He spent his whole time reading English books. 
His favourite lesson was a study of the weekly edition of 
the Timei, and it is not too much to say that his acquaint- 
ance with the figures and broad outlines of European politics 
is far greater than that of any boy of his age in this country. 
An Oriental at sixteen, however, is virtually of the same age 
as a European at six-and-twenty, so that this is not so sur- 
prising as it sounds. India was a pet subject with him, as it 
has been with his father, and no conversation was too long for 
him if it dealt with the development of the Independent States 
or the springs of Indian nationalities. While lacking the special 
charm of his father's manner. Prince Maha Yigirunhis luckily 
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poinim a ehmraetor ct lingalAr deienniii«li<m, and thii is the 
CM thing thai will enable him to withttand the intrigues of his 
twen^y-foor oneles and innnmerable brothers, in the unlikely 
•fent of another monareh being required for an independent 
Siam. The moral weaknees of the father, howerer, takes ths 
form of physical lethargy in the son« This was yielding to Mr. 
Morant's energetio treatment in the shape of drilling, riding and 
driving ; but sinee '' breed is stronger than pasture,"* his present 
surroundings, if eontinued, will soon destroy any further hope 
in this direetion. 

While abeolnte power in Siam is thus Tested in the King, 
faintly refleeted again in the Grown Prinee, the administratiTe 
and eieeutiTe functions are delegated to the various brothers 
and half-brothers of the King, and other oflOeials. Until quite 
reeentlly, each department or section of government was in the 
hands of some one prinee or noble, who was individually 
lesponsible to his ICigesty alone for his actions and the state of 
his department He obtained what money he could from the 
Sing firom year to year, and did what he chose with it, except 
for the King's occasional criticisms and rebukes, without the 
embarrassing details of anything in the nature of accounts.- 
But in 1891 a great reorganisation took place, and a general 
eombinatkm and centralisation, both of responsibility and con- 
tral, was attempted. A Cabinet was formed, consisting of twelve 
portfolios, of which the holders are nominated by the King and 
rsmovaUe at his plessure. Each Minister has to submit his 
esHmsfe for the coming year to the united Cabinet, who cut it 
about as th^ please by a migority vote, subject only to his 
M^et^s final approvaL And each must further furnish to the 
Treasury month by month an aooount of all actual expenditure 
In mfaintest detail, before hereceivee the funds to meet it. This 
aovads aheoid, bul it is the Siameee qrstem. The money must 
be speol before it is paid over, and thus every department is 
always a mooth in arresr in theory, and a good deal more in 
A doaso mateh*koiee, lor examplCb will figure on 
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the War Oflico accounts at so much per box, and if this detail 
should bo omitted the whole account would be sent back by the 
Treasury to be amended, with the result — not altogether un- 
desired — of delaying a settlement for a week. Tlic evil consists 
obviously in the fact that in Siam the Treasury is at the same 
time the Exchequer and Audit Dej^artment. 

The twelve portfolios which constitute the Cabinet, and the 
present holders o them, are as follow : — 

L Minister of Foreign Affairs. Krom Luang Devawongse 

Varoprakar. 
II« Minister of Finance. Chow Fah Erom Kun Naris. 
Under this are also included the Customs and the 
"farms** — the imposts on spirits, gambling, birds' 
nests, 6ic. 
nL Minister of War. Somdetch Chow Fah Krom Pra 
Bhanupandhwongse Varadoj, the King's younger 
full-brother, who controls both Army and Navy. 
IV. Minister of Justice. Pra Ong Chow Svasti Sobhon. 
V* Minister of the North Krom Mun Damrong Rajanu- 
parb. Under this are all the provincial admiuistra* 
tions north of Bangkok, except a few which still 
remain under the old regime. 
VL Minister of the South and West (Kralahome). Phya 
Moutri Suriawongse. Under this oQice is the rest 
of the Interior and the military and civil corvU. 
Vn. Minister of the Boyal Household. Krom Man 

Pracbaks. 
YUL Minister of Public Works. Krom Mun Sanprasidi. 
Under this are the railways, the Post and Telegraph 
Departments, and all public buildings. 
IX. Minister of Local Government. Krom Mun Nares 
Yarariddhi. Under this are the control of prisons, 
police, and police-courts in Bangkok, and some of 
the duties of a Home Secretary. 
X. Minister of Agriculture. Phya Surisak. Under this 
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art iMd r«T«nii6t, mining and olb«r oonoeitionty 
feretUi and lonreys. 
XL ]finifi«r of Poblia Insirnotioa Phya Bbaakarawongia. 
Under thii are edoeaiional inttituiionf, hoapitab^ and 

XIL Privy Seal Krom Hon Bidhyalabh. 

The deliberaiiona of Ihia Cabinet are lappoeed to be ieeret« 
Tbeir eontrol» in eombination, orer the affairs of the eonntry if 
stringent and eompUte, excepting alwaye lor the onreetricted 
wiU of the King. 

Unto the reeent coUapee they mf^ nsnally at eight o'clock in 
the efening» lor all-night lattingB, his Majesty often attending^ 
and occasionally the Crown Prince. Each member of the 
Cabinet is abeolnte in aothority over all the officials of his 
department* and as theee are nsnally chosen from his own 
persooal retainers who have grown op with him from his boy- 
hood, and also from the members of his own and his wife's 
families, a change of the head of a department generally 
inTolvee the change of nearly all the staff* irrespectiTc of the 
fitness of the new-comers and based only on their personal 
adherence. The incredible Icdly of this system may be realised 
when I say that the draughtsman in the Public Works Depart- 
ment may thns be suddenly called upon to dispense medicine at 
m hospital, the clerk in the Treasury to act ss adjutant to a 
eavaby regiment, or the tide-waiter in the Customs to become 
m depa rtm ental inspector of schools. To this inherent absurdity 
mast alao be added a functional one. Since the Cabinet 
Ministers, when they were fulfilling their normal duties, sat up 
all night lor five nights a week, of course they slept all day, and 
atroOed into their offices any time about sunset. The effect of 
ftie npoo the ordinary work of the gOTcmment may be imagined 
ilia added that without the Minister's special and personal 
cm each occasion nothing whatcTcr can be done, not 
a U|^waj be repaired to make it passable^ an urgent 

or an an of money spent. 
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Besides this central authority, there are also a nnmber of 
Boyal Commissioners for the Provinces, a new creation, 
nominated by the King for a certain period, with absolute 
powers. Their salary was supposed to be fixed at a suiBciently 
high figure to place thoin beyond the temptation of obtaining 
money by the usual methods of Oriental ofllcials. Thoy were 
appointed to draw the reins of the central government tighter 
over some of the larger provinces and the many semi- 
independent peoples that nominally recognise Siamese 
suzerainty. There is one at Chieugmai, whose jurisdiction 
extends over all the northern part of Siam, even the so- 
called " King of Chiengmai " and the other great hereditary 
princes of the Laos provinces being forcibly subordinated to 
him. There were others at Luang Prabang and Nong E&i, 
administering enormous districts which included the territory 
recently annexed by France. Others are at Khorat, and Oobon ; 
the jurisdiction of the latter being likely to clash with that 
of the French along the new river frontier and especially on 
the islands in the river which were the scenes of the first 
hostilitiea The next important Commissioner is over the 
Pachin province, a particularly able man; and throogh its 
proximity to the great Patriew river, his district is one of the 
wealthiest rice and cattle-producing centres in Siam. Xlore- 
over, in the ancient fort — which, by the way, Pra Pich&h 
built, and where he was beheaded — he is forming the nucleus 
of the only disciplined and promising force that Siam has any 
prospect of possessing. 

One of the results of the King's tour round the Malay 
Peninsula was his endeavour to strengthen his hold over the 
northern States tbere, wliich were very meagrely represented by 
their contributions to the royal treasury, in spite of their 
great potential wealth. Over these, therefore, the King 
appointed a Boyal Commissioner with plenary powers, to the 
infinite disgust and thinly-veiled opposition of the native 
Sultans. All these Boyal Commissioners are supposed to over- 
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the looftl gorernors and other prorineud offieiali. One of 
the speeUl reMone for their oreatton was the better financial 
eontrol of the more distant prorinoee of the kingdom, and to this 
endy while thej poesess powers to appropriate certain portions 
of local taiee lor local requirements, thsy are responsible for 
forwarding all the rest of the provincial exactions to Bangkok. 
An important featore of the new arrangement is that the 
BiopA Commissioners exercise a military eontrol in the provincea 
There had previoasly been no militarj power whatever in the 
hands of the local anthorities, any requirements of this kind 
being met bj temporarj expeditions sent ap from time to time 
from Bangkok, as cirenmstanees demanded. As things are now, 
a Commissioner has at his command on the spot a considerable 
armed force, which he is always liable to employ on his own 
hnitialive. This fact expUins how it was in the power of fire- 
eating Commissioners to enter npon hostilities with the French 
on the frontier, and on the other hand, how the central authorities 
in Ban^ok could so plausibly disown any such act when it 
suited their purpose to do so. This scheme of centralisation is 
much the meet important — ^I might almost say the only effective 
— politieal development of modem Siam. So far as I know, it 
has not been deecribed before, and its importance and signifi- 
eaoee are not yet appreciated in Siam ; indeed, the new functions 
underlying the old title of Kar lAumg are much more keenly 
flit than clearly understood. 

These B/ojwl Commissioners are ^most invariably half-brothers 
of the King. This leads me to speak of the personalities of 
flismsss polities, first, in the case of those who are responsible 
lor the present state of things, and second, of thoee from whom 
amy be hoped, under improved conditions, any good work in the 
fulttfi^ First of all, and chief in the former category, comee 
Priaee Devawoogse Taroprakar, Minister of Fol:eign Affairs, 
wilhowl doubt the devereet and most tar-sighted man in Siam. 
For maiqr 7«» be posses s ed unrivalled influence and power, 
aUko through the King's confidence, his own brains, and the fMt 
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of his being full-brother to both the First and Second Queens. 
The Krom Luang, as his Siamese title runs, is a short man with 
a bright round face, of scrupulously polite manners, who con- 
ceals a mass of information and a very sharp mind under an 
exterior of simple good-humour and apparent frankness. His 
friends and enemies concur in describing him as an extremely 
clover man. He speaks and writes English with ease, although 
he has only spent six months in Europe, of which three weeks 
were passed in London. I do not think he is troubled with more 
faith than other diplomatists in people's motives, and ah hotU 
doccri is his motto in treating with the representatives of Europe. 
In his onico ho sits surrounded with a rampart of books on inter* 
national law and modern diplomatic history, and the grafting of 
European punctilio and traditional precision upon Oriental Jlair 
and patience, make a combination difficult to beat. The Siamese 
Minister for Foreign Affairs has had a difficult part to play, but 
until recently the Kroni Luang may easily claim to have held 
his own, single-handed, against many more powerful and more 
experienced comers. For some twenty years he enjoyed the 
perfect confidence and intimacy of " the King, my master,*' as he 
expressed it, but his position has now lost its former brilliancy. 
Through certain domestic events which have remained more or 
less a mystery to the outside world. Prince Devawongse ex* 
perienced a fall. In Siam the loss of royal favour and the with* 
drawal of royal confidence is like leprosy : the victim is shunned, 
his power vanishes, and his former friends combine to keep him 
at a distance. Since there is nobody to take his place — there is 
literally nobody, except perhaps Prince Damrong, who could 
attempt to conduct a Foreign Office correspondence — Prince 
Devawongse still formally directs the affairs of his department, 
and preserves the necessary outward appearances in intercourse 
with the foreign representatives. But to initiate a policy, to 
direct a negociation, or restrain his brother Ministers, Prinoe 
Devawongse no longer has the power. The very serious evil 
of the situation is that any foreign representative who rngj 
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ditiM to malM » eommwniimtion, pretest » demand, or tnggeet 
ft poUqf to tbe Siameee Ooremmentf ie eiiU offioially com- 
pdled to go |o Prinee Derawongeef iboagh the latter it now 
entirely destitute of tbe power to earry anything into effeet 
Under tlieee eirenmataneee — and tbii it a point npon whiob I wiah 
to lay great empbatia— a elearnnderatanding between Siam and 
any foreign goremment is impossible. Few men who have had 
personal relations with Prinee Defawongse, and whose a£Eairs 
ha?e been at tbe merey ot his good faith, will pity him in his 
falL Tbe JDritish Foreign Oilice, at any rate, which has had one 
direst etample and oonntless indireet examples of his diplomatio 
metbodSf will shed no tears over the grave of his reputation. 

Tbe next most potent |iersonality in Siamese politics is Prince 
Srasti Sobbon, brother of Prince I>evawongse, nominally 
Minister of JnsticSf hot at this moment Plenipotentiary in 
Europe to negociate with Great Britain and France. He spent 
some years with a tutor in Oxford, and was for a short time a 
member of Balliol GoUegCf where he was one of the many pots 
of tbs late Uasteri and he will be remembered by Oxford 
society of about nine years ago, as a very pleasant and intelli* 
gent young Siamsse, professbg advanced Badical and democratic 
notions. Theee be carried to such an extent as to deprecate 
any employment of bis title, preferring to be styled plain " Mr." 
He gained several distinctions in lawn-tennis competitions, but 
bis studies were not carried far enough to afford any standard 
of eomparison. English, however, he acquired fluently. In 
due course be returned to Siam, and vital changes were expected 
to loDow from bis reforming influence. But the sweets of power 
and tbe enervating atmosphere of Siameee officialdom soon 
eradicated any Ugh aims be might once have pos s e s sed. A 
Bismsss in Europe and a Siameee in Siam are two diflSarent 
psrsonalitiee, and an unpleasant incident which occurred eoon 
after Prinee Svasti's retum« showed tbe change of bis faeling 
tewarde Euiopeans. He has now become one of the most bitter 
of European influence in Siam. After an unsuccessful 
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tenure of several posts on the Local Government Board, be retired 
for some time, as required by custom, into tbe priestbood. Ou 
emerging from tbis be was placed at tbe bead of tbe new 
Department of JuKtice, of whicb I sball have somotbing to say 
in tbe next chapter. As tbe troubles with France along the 
eastern frontier gradually developed, Prince Svasti was one of 
tbe strongest advocates of resistance, and it is probably true 
that be was more responsible than any other Siamese for the 
policy which found expression in the ridiculous and unjustifiable 
attack upon the French gunboats, and tbe consequent presenta- 
tion of the French ultimatum. His recent conduct of adairs, 
however, while he has been in Europe as special Envoyi has 
boon marked by much n)oro discretion and seriouHue8& 

It is a plcaHure to turn to tbe i>orsonaUty of Prince Damrong. 
One of the first surprises of my original visit to Siam was in 
finding a prince who bad then never been outside bis own 
country, and who yet spoko English with ease and accuracy, was 
a regular reader of the English newspapers, conversant with 
European politics and literature, and anxious to enter instantly 
into a discussion with me upon the details of the complicated 
situation in home i)olitic8 at that time. At the age of twenty-one 
he was a mere subaltern in the King's bodyguard. Tbe Educa- 
tion Department, which he afterwards founded, grew out of tbe 
King's approval of a small class ho had formed for tbe instruc- 
tion of his -own men. He is one of the very few Siamese who 
have any sense of either punctuality or neatness. When Minister 
of Public Instruction he made a daily inspection in person of 
all the hospitals under him, visited one of his schools every after- 
noon, and was always to be found in his ofiice from eleven to 
four. I can hardly attempt to explain how remarkable tbis is 
in Siam. I first learned to respect Prince Damrong from a 
trifling personal incident. In Siam every request of an accredited 
foreigner is instantly granted — in words. The promise bears uo 
relation whatever to the performance, but nothing is ever frankly 
refused. When I wis exploring the ruins of Ayuthia, the 
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uiduA MpHal of Siam, whiefa wm destrojed I17 the Tioiorioii 

BvmtM in 1767, 1 diiooTered tbt brokon-off and battered beai 

<^ a Bnddba Ijing buried among tbe almost impassable growtl 

of iropieal weeds. It bad been tbere for balf a eentury, an< 

ivoold, of eonrset remain nntonobed for ever. I marked tb< 

plaee, and inqnired on my return under whoee oontrol tbii 

would be. On learning that Prince Damrong bad obarge of al 

matters of tbis kind, I asked bis permission to send back for tbi 

bead and take it awaj witb me. He replied tbat be would con 

sader tbe matter, and afterwards wrote me a very eourteoui 

letter, eaying tbat altbougb tbe besd was broken and neglected 

and nobody would ever pay any attention to it, nefertbeless ij 

was the bead of Buddba, and tberefore be did not tbink it wouU 

be deeofons for a foreigner to take it away as a curiosity. Tbi 

more I learned about Siam, tbe more I liked Prince Damrong 

lor tbis reftisal. His insigbt into tbe needs of bis countiy ii 

shown 1^ bis lateet scheme for internal reform, namely, tb« 

proposal to bring under one responsible bead in Bangkok tb« 

many clashing prorincial autboritiee. Tbat tbis is being bitterly 

oppoeed by all his riyal Ministers is perbape tbe best proof oi 

its deeirability; and though the King's weakness prefents bim 

from settling this cmdal question by saying " Dai,'* or " Mai 

ifli,** eocoer or later its adoption must come. 

Two eoospienous and yet curiously ineffective figures in 
flismsss aflairs are tbe only two own brothers of the King, 
known reqpectiTely to foreigners as *' the Ong Yai " and " the 
Oaf XW.** Bj tbe ancient custom of Sism the elder of these 
would be the next King, as exemplified in the prerious reign. 
The elefatieo of the Grown Prince to tbe position of heir 
apparent haTing naturally attached much suspicion to the 
attemalife heir, the Om§ Fsi has chosen tbe wiser part of with- 
drawing himeelf entirely from affairs. There are two abeurd 
in eooneetioo with this prince X first, that he is mentally 
and seeopd, that he is cherishing hopee of securing the 
to the throne. A few minutes of his pleasant and 
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intelligent conyersation is safScient to di8iH>Ae of tbe first, and 
the second is based upon a complete misunderstanding of the 
present trend of Siamese affairs. Tbe younger brother. Prince 
Bhanurangse, Commander-in-Chief and Minister of War, ** the 
Ong Not,'* or "Young Prince," called "the Krom Pm" by 
Siamese, possesses the personal charm of his brother the King, 
with much greater gaiety of manner. He is a past master in 
the art of organising pageants and processions, a gift greatly 
appreciated by the pleasure-loving Siamese. Of his geniality 
and hospitality I can speak from personal experience. His 
palace is a fine building, as an Italian architect was given cart€ 
blanche in its construction, and when it is necessary to entertain 
any foreign visitor of high rank, " the Ong Noi '* always gladly 
undertakes the task. His influence upon Siamese politics, 
however, has not been great, though his sympathies hara 
consistently been on the side of the best foreign influences. 

Another personality of the same type is Prince Naris, the 
present Minister of Finance. He is a musician, a poet, and an 
artist, and by his work in each of these fields he has recalled the 
time when Siam possessed a genuine art-inspiration of her 
own, before this became hopelessly unfashionable in the face 
of discordant European trumpets and gaudy chromo-litho- 
graphs. There are two other men specially worthy of men- 
tion in the small group from whom intelligent and patriotio 
efforts might be expected in a reinvigorated Siam. The one 
is Prince Nar5s, for some years Minister in London, and 
now practically governor of Bangkok. Any one who has 
had an opportunity of seeing the prisons as they were and 
as they are, will need no other assurance of Prince Narda* 
qualities. In his instincts and point of view he resembles the 
type of mind of the English gentleman more closely than does 
any other Siamese. He is one of the few princes who reallj 
understand and sympathise with the common people. Although 
he has had more than the usual opportunities of enriching him- 
self he remains a poor man. Except the King he was the first 

SO 
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8ka6M to Mcurt a EaropeMi iaior for hit Bona, one of whom 
it Abonl lo Uke hii degree at Trinity College, Cambridge, whfle 
anoiher is high np ai Harrow. The eeeond it Prinee Biehidi, 
the eldeal of the King's half-brothers. After aeqairing a nniqne 
knowledge of law, both Siamese and European, and a large 
eiperienee in the higher eonrts of Bangkok, he was— in Siameee 
hshioo deliberately shnt oat from the Ifinistry of Jostioe, a 
pott for whioh he was ideally fltted« and made Boyal Com- 
missioner of one of the far Eastern prorinees. He took advantage 
of his •iQe to add a working knowledge of French to his know- 
ledge of English, and treated the first deoent provincial organisa- 
tion thai had ever been seen in Siam. His special talents made 
him the only possible man to occupy the very difficult post of 
Pfetiding Judge at the recent State Trial of Pra Tot. Through- 
oni the prolonged proceedings his conduct was such as to win 
him the highest praise from all the Europeans who were present. 
Like mutt Siamtse, Prinee Bicliidt has a hobby, in his ease 
medieiiM, his knowledge of this being remarkable, even judged 
by European standards.^ 

I have dwelt on these personal matters at such length because 
I have wished to show that while there are some of the Siamese 
priaeet and tktse, as a rule, the most conspicuous — ^firom 
whom no disinterested or stimulating efforts can ever be 
oqjMtttd, there are still a number of others, several of whom I 
have not had space to mention, who under foreign stimulus and 
direction could be relied upon to take their placet and do their 
doty in that rsf jrmed and prosperous Siam which I, for one, so 
taresstly desire to see, and whoee '' integrity and independence ** 
Oftat l^tain, m the words of Lord Botebery,t it ** retolved to 
rttpent and maintain.** 

• UhtM llMltllMl,sfl« iMvias W« Iwfl bIm mmUm la BMskek toi^ 

■ ■lltfg, rtriTT '''r'-'^' *fciT ^iTi If '-'"' *"-' * JmUmi proUblj le avoit 

■Wilis liisi Wik !• O rtm . wiwt ht ■IfM Imi^ wftwd lo Wa4 Mmirif lo Pifats 
P&mmmmm^ fnamik IhImm fottqr «i Wnmtk froatkr f Mttlooo. 
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OEAPTEB XXVIII. 

FICTIONS AND FACTS OF SIAMESE AFFAIBS. 

T HAVE shown what, in theory, is the government of the 
-^ Kingdom of Siam. It remains to winnow the fact from 
the fiction. In the first place, to put it blantly, the Cabinet 
itself now exists only on paper. For over twelve months, I 
believe, it has not once met, and has ceased to be a factor 
of government. How this has come about I will now try to 
explain. When the King was suddenly roused from his dream 
of ease in March, 1893, as already described, by the imminence 
of a national crisis, and returned to Bangkok to take up the 
reins, he found the Cabinet had made such good use of its novel 
freedom from control that he was unable, in his enfeebled state, 
to re-ostablish his personal supremacy. From 1892 to 1893 the 
Cabinet had held a nine mouths' carnival of intrigues and 
jealousies, followed by a three months* nightmare of cabals and 
recriminations. Thus when the country most needed a cool 
firm hand at the holm, it was at the mercy of a group of hot- 
headed and ignorant young despots, characterised alternately 
by bravado and terror, by resolution and vacillation. That the 
settlement of the Convention with France, such as it is, was 
ever reached at all, is due to the fact that the matter was at 
last taken out of the hands of the Cabinet and left for Prince 
Devawongse to conclude alone, thauks to the departure from 
Siam of Prince Svasti, who had been the chief obstructionist 
throughout. From that date, August 20, 1893, until November, 
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1894f thtM has not been* I believe, a ebigle meetiDg of the 
GabiDei for gOTtrnmenUl and administrati?e purpoeet. The 
entire maehinery of gOTernment haa come to a etandstill. 
The eetamatee for 1894 have not been made up, mach leea 
tanetioned ; no bodget dedded upon, no fonds deereed. Only 
the moet urgent expeneee are being met eomehow or other, 
eaeoaUy, and by borrowed money. 

Thie eomplete breakdown of government by Cabinet it doe 
to the faet that the Cabinet was oompoeed of an arbitrary 
eeleetioo of the King'e half-brothers, together with a fow 
BoUee of no infloenee and importanee. This band of 
bfothen refleeted perfeetly the vimlent jealonaiei of the 
▼triooe mothere that bore thorn: *'to hate like a brother," 
it a Siameee eaying. The meetings of the Cabinet famished 
an ideal field for the exeroise of these jealousies; a sue- 
ssesion of changing personal combinations for the pnrpoee 
of smashing each fresh infloenee as it threatened to pre- 
ponderate, forms the history of their deliberations. The co- 
operation of all for the common good is onknown, and indeed 
hMoneeivable to any one who ondorstonds the temperament of 
this pdygamoos brotherhood. When the French gonboats were 
actoally' in the river, a bombardment threatening, and Siam 
tottering to her fall, the meetings of the Cabinet were like the 
wrangles in a pot-hoose, so moch so that the more dignified 
members on several oecssions declined to be a party to any 
farther diseossioii. As was well known in Bangkok, not a little 
of this was tbo direct resolt of Prince Svasti's overbearing 
insistenee npoo strong measares against the French ; his great 
Infloenee, so deplorable in the interests of iieace, being traceable 
to the Cut that both the First and Second Qoeons are his own 
stHort. U is ahnost impossible to hope that the King's strong 
band can ever be laid npoo the Cabinet again, and now that 
twohrt iMNiths of nniversal apathy havs matured last year's seeds 
of snspfaica and intrigue, the power of the Cabinet as a com- 
UMd bo4y with initiative and a policy >■ non-eiistent, and iU 
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resuscitation is in the highest degree unlikely. Certainly nothing 
could accomplish this except either the King's complete recovery 
of health and prestige, or the emergence of some strong will 
from the general chaos. And as the only strong will in this 
jai*ring family is that of Prince Svasti himself, the remedy 
might not he much better than the disease. 

It may be interesting, however, to glance for a moment at the 
results accomplished by the Cabinet before its breakdown. Take 
the administration of justice, for example. At the grand cente- 
nary of the founding of Bangkok in 1882, the foundation-stone 
was laid with great 6clat of the Now Iioyal Courts of Justice, 
which were announced as the inangnratiou of a new era of 
justice and judicial reform for Siam. When the buildings were 
finished, a grand opening ceremony to inaugurate this reform was 
announced to take place in 1886, but it never came to pass, and 
the buildings, erected at an enormous cost, with lofty towers and 
vast halls, wore allowed to decay and moulder in emptiness for 
nearly six years, till the tower actually fell to pieces and had 
to bo taken down, and the roof became so rotten that it had 
to be replaced with thatch, as it actually now appears, within a 
stone's throw of the Boyal Palace gates. At last, in 1892, the 
various straggling courts of Bangkok — the Slave-cases Court in 
one comer of the city, the Land Court in another, the Criminal 
Courts in another, and the Appeal Court inside the Palace,-* 
were collected into this one building and placed under the 
newly created Minister of Justice, who was to control the 
whole sta£f of judges, eradicate corruption, work off the 
thousands of pending cases, and codify the whole of the laws 
of Siam ! As I have said. Prince Svasti was the first Minister. 
His strength of character soon led to various floggings of venal 
judges, and to a general uneasiness in all the courts ; but so far 
as improvements in procedure or organisation of laws were con* 
oemed, it was merely King Stork instead of King Log. New 
stamp duties and fee exactions were imposed, proving lucrative 
for the department, but not a blessing to suitors; and the 
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Adminitbatfam of jnstiee remaina at complete a foroe as it wai 
wbeo I wrote iome time ago thai " jntiice it not an trnknowii 
qnantalj in 8iam : it does not exist. Ton might as well look for 
saeeharin in salt or for silrer in a pewter pot** 

The so-ealled International Conrt, wbieh is also under this 
Ministrjf deserres a special mention. It was foonded to deal 
with casee brooght bj foreigners against Siamese. C a s e s bronght 
by Siamese against foreigners are heard, of coarse, in the 
Foreign CSoiurolar Gonrts *' down town,** where the native has 
e?ei7 facility for getting justice. Bnt when a foreigner has 
anj claim against a Siamese, he first wastes sereral weeks in 
efforts to get his Gonsnl to settlo it throagh the Siamese 
Foreign (MBee; this in the case of the British CSonsnl has 
nearly always been Aitile of late, owing to the extraordinary 
snbsenrience of British officials to Siamese desires. Bnt the 
real fkroe begins when the ease at last comee before the 
International Goort, which is the tool and serrant of the same 
Foreign Minister who has just rejected the suit of the Consul. 
Here sfeiy possible device for procrastinating the trial, burking 
the evidence, suborning witnesses, and generally ''besting " the 
/«rsfif , is resorted to with complete succees, till after weeks of 
firnitlees eSni the ease simply dies a natural death, and the 
European gives it ap as a bad job. This condition of things 
has become, after years of license, such a great scandal that 
strenuous efforts are at last being made by the foreign com- 
munity to improve matters, but the precedent of easy-going 
aequiescenee so long followed at the British Legation has made 
H a hard task to get the evfl remedied. The French officials, on 
the other hand, have long since refused to have cases submitted 
to the International Court at all, and wisely insist on the decision 
of disputed matters at the Foreign Office only. A volume might 
be written on the manners and customs of this International 
Oeuil without giving aiqr adequate idea of its unspeakable rotten- 
aees and shsmslsss parody of justice in foreign m^sss. So much 
Ibt leHDn and ImI fas one btaneh of government. 
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I pass now to the Department of Publio Works. Tliis, though 
nominally active throaghout Siam, is in reality— except for 
the Railway and Postal Departments— ^onBned to the city of 
Bangkok, and is there ocoapied almost solely with matters con- 
ducing to the royal convenience or profit. It received instructions, 
for instance, to erect a palace for the Crown Prince within a 
period of nine months. This was three years ago. The founda- 
tions were dug, and they are now full of water, while the 
marbles, iron-work, and glass-work, ordered at great expense 
from Italy, lie in inextricable confusion at the wharves some 
miles away. Another of its undertakings was to build a new 
wharf for the Customs. To effect this, a dam had to be built 
during the season of low water in the river. The work was 
done so badly, that when three-quarters finished it was found 
to be useless and had to be recommenced. The rainy season, 
however, came on before it could be completed, and therefore 
the Customs, which previously had a bad wharf, now has none 
at all. Again, one of the principal roads of Bangkok is inter- 
rupted by the great canal to the north. Seventeen years a<;o 
an iron bridge for this was ordered from Eogland, and duly 
delivered. It still lies in sections near where it should have 
been thrown across, and in the absence of bridge or ferry the 
romaining three miles of the rood are useless. In the mean- 
time the staff of the department is occupied in building rows 
of houses in which members of the royal family, chiefly the 
ladies, are investing theur private economies, and in putting 
into splendid order the smaller canals in the city itself, upon 
which the royal eye is likely to fall, while the great main canals 
outside, the true arteries of Siamese trade, monuments to the 
energy of former rulers and officials, have been allowed to silt 
up until they are only navigable for a few hours a day at high 
tide. 

The most conspicuous Siamese enterprise of recent times is, 
of course, the scheme of railway extension. At first the professed 
intention was to connect Bangkok with Chiengmai, and a oon- 
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et t iop to makt Um iMOMMury simrays wm granted to Sir Andrew 
Cltrke, Mid ultimately earned oat, tboagb not without many 
diepntee. Tlie line iteelf wae nerer eerioasly eontemplatod, and 
the eonee eei on for the ionreye wae probably only given to aroid 
leAieing the reqneet of a man who had once rendered great 
eerrieee to 8iam. At any rate, nothing whaterer, exoept the 
meleee expenditure of a huge sum of money by Siam, erer 
eame of the eeheme. The railway, eixteen milee long, between 
Bang^udL and Paknam, the Pursue of Siam, wae built under a 
eo n eeeeion granted to Commodore de Richelieu, and ie paying 
ite way. Thie reeult wae due eolely to European enterpriae and 
eagemeee to make money ; by the Siameee Railway Department 
the line wae met with hindrancee from the Tery first The 
only Ooremment raQway eeheme which had any proepect of 
being eueceeefolly carried out wae the line, 100 miles long, to 
Khoratv whence two theoretical branchee wore to tap the eastern 
part of the kingdom at Baseae and the northern at Nong 
SaL The idea was an excellent one, though it is certain that 
the trafie under Siameee direction would not hare paid for a 
iwy long time, and that the upkeep of the line would have 
pTOfed a task too tireeome for any Oriental and too coetly for 
maj ptifate parse. There was no difficulty about raising the 
sooey, sinee bj Boyal Decree the interest on the capital was 
giaranteed and therefore the wealthier members of Uie royal 
fMBily hastened to iuTcet their money. It was commenced under 
the diieetiops of the B<^ Siameee State Railways Department, 
al the head of which was Herr Bethge, a German, formerly the 
agsol ef Henr Xmpp in China, who engaged a Tery large staff 
utAnnSkj eo m poeed for the most part of Oermans, at high 
The eontraet was secured by an English firm which has 
maeh good work in the ICalay Penineula and Ceylon, Messrs. 
Ifnnu GaapbeU and Co., who were understood to be financed 
bf Ifeesfs. Jaidiae^ Matheeon and Ca In the granting of this 

is aol Meesaaqr to enter here, as the stoty can be found recorded 
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in the columns of tho English newspaper publif^hcd in BangkoL 
Up to the present only a few kilometres of the line have been laid, 
and of these a great part is merely for the purpose of transporting 
material, and will not form pai't of the permanent way, while 
the heavy portion of the work in the hill sections is practically 
untouched. The contractors have brought actions against the 
Siamese Government for departmental obstruction and delays, 
which have been decided in their favour by arbitration in 
London, and they have received large sums in componeation. 
There does not appear to be the slightest probability of this line 
ever being completed under the present regime^ except perhaps 
as far as the King's palace at Baug-pa-in. 

Under the Public Works Department are also the Postal and 
Telegraph services. The former has been under the care of 
Germans, wlio have had a free hand and have therefore e^tab- 
lishod an excellent organisation, with ramifications all over Siam. 
The Telegraphs, from which all European employees have been 
gradually eliminated, are a byword for their incfBciency. For 
BCTon years the cable destined to connect the capital with Koh- 
si-chang, where all ships wait for their cargoes and whence they 
should be signalled, has lain on its reel in shallow water at Koh- 
si-chang. And as for the land-lines, the British Consul-general 
in his Rci^ort for 1892 says : " The telegraph lines have not been 
maintained in an elHcient state during the year, and much iu- 
eonvcuience and loss has been caused by frequent interruptions 
of the international lines v%& Saigon and Tavoy. The line to 
Ghiengmai, too, has been subject to so many interruptions that 
it would be almost better to have no line at all. • • • It may be 
said in favour of the telegraph department that Siam is a 
peculiarly difficult country in which to keep telegraph com- 
munication open. • . • These difficulties have, however, always 
remained the same, whereas the efficiency of the line has been 
constantly deteriorating, and this deterioration has been espe- 
cially rapid of late." 

I must say a word about the Cnstoms» as it is a peooliarly 







grott mm of Biimit niAkdminiitrAtum, and to exeenent 
•iMnpIt of 11m dtfbaee of iraafy engagementt with foreign 
POfPWt. li if, loo, a lerioiit matter in its effect upon foreign 
tradob partiealarij that of Oreat Britain, which it eigUtj-iCTen 
per cent of the whole. Under the late Minister of Finance, a 
Brilteh Inland Berenne oiBcial of great experience and ability, 
llr. Dand Williama, wae lent bj the Britich Gtoremment to 
place the Coetome eerriee of Siam on a proper baeis. Ac a 
reentt of the free hand which wae at first granted to him 
astooiahing reenlts were achiered, both in the presentation of 
the accoonts and in the increase of reyenne obtained. One 
woold haYO thought that the latter fact would hare been 
soAcient to assore ICr. Williams anj powers that he desired. 
Bnt onder a new ICinister jealoosj of the farang has been too 
strong; bj means of snccee si ve Tcxatioas interferencee, the 
gradual enrtailment of his powers, and the intnision of in- 
capable native snbordinates, he has been reduced to the 
position of an advieer whoee advice is not taken ; the senrice 
ie worse than it cfer was ; the rerenue has fallen ; the accoonts 
pffodoeed are untmstworthy ; and di£Bculties with the Tarious 
Consols arising out of defiance of treaty rights are of constant 



— ii«flkf with th» BMt Bsj vQote bov h mb« abool lUl 
i0 Bol Mhi«t« Wit« nralu in tpito ci natlfv oppotitioo ftod 
gka A WUcr abiww Umb in Um words ci Mr. O. U. Orii>«lrodt 
tai SiMi f Bnatioaid kter in th^prwcnt eli*|iUr. I pablblMd 
Mr. Oilaini'i Itllv tai •■ tMm la Um C s wiwy r i y tUwUm lot Norembor, 189S« 
il M tnm a willtr ** ptnonall j anknowa to mo bot whoM baiim amI 
mummi itopMl." Tbo Biamim mMosi wfttk tbo trath tlioiiMclt«, 
wmk tliwilBii Ihiu mMob OTtiH otiMn vith Mnff to, osd tbo loiter in qoottioa 
WM If Umsi iliwl^y attfibottd to o friooa ol mlno wboM roUiiont with tho 
lii^oAtholtaMWoiUd hotoMidolt iapr^for for hia to write it lomfM to 
•■ iffinfi^r •( Mjiae iki>> Mr. Oriailrod wrote &-> 
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But it is the Education Department that Lob probably been 
most talked about and has brought most credit to Siam, owing 
to Prince Damrong's recent visit to England and his tour 
through Europe and India. I have already spoken in the pre- 
ceding chapter about this enterprising and comparatively able 
prince. It was under his auspices that the Education Depart- 
ment achieved perhaps the only real and effective reforms in the 
country. Assisted by the advice, and still more by the energetic 
personal efforts of Mr. Morant, a scheme of national education 
was planned out, its foundations were well laid, and its various 
parts were developed in their proper order. The scheme was 
based ou a system of vernacular education, for which the 

control of a native head, whose edacation it inferior to that of a child-la the lower 
atantlards of your oleuientary schools, and whose expericDce ia tha;! of a semi- 
barbarian bewildered by a superficial acquaintance with the delicate political and 
social machinery of advanced weiitem clvilii^ation. This carious *Cabt]i«>t 
Minister ' is almost inncceftsible to his official subordinates, native or foreign, for ha 
ignores all correspondence, and comes to his oflice generally at miduigUt — thai 
being the time when his Majesty the King prefers to be awake. 

** Towards the European members of his department the native head entertaina 
a curious combination of feelings: jealousy of the alieu, envy of the latter*a 
superior will and ability, suspicious dread of appearing inferior in any respect, and 
an ever-present consciousness that the * farnng ' is a dependent. Since the initia- 
tion and development of all schemes, as well as the money and men for them, are 
absolutely subject to the veto of the Minister, it retjuires a very extraordinary oosii- 
bination of cunning and audacity to elude all these obstacles to the permanence and 
progress of work nominslly entrusted to the Kuroiiean.'* 

This point is a very important one, and Mr. Alfred Milner's admirable work on 
** England in Egypt " repeatedly emphasises an identicnl difficulty in that conntrr. 
Ho writes : ** The (Government of Ismail was not wanting in European experts, 
whether in finance or in other branches of administration, at the very time when 
it came so hopelessly to grief. But its wisest and most capable em]*loyi-« were 
without infiuenoe. Their counsels were disregarded and their capacity rendered 
useless. It is not enough to have well-qualified Europeans in the Egyptian aenrice 
in order to keep things straight It is neccsnary that there should be somo pomer 
behind them to give effectiveness to their advice." And again : ** European skiU ia 
ashless without European authority. Wherever you turn, that cardinal fact stares 
you in the face *' (** England in Egypt," new edition, pp. 2*i4, 380). 

The Siamese Government is at the present moment ananging for more European 
advisers — for the army, the navy, and the Department of Education. Under thcae 
eironmstanoea it cannot be too strongly stated that any European going out nnder 
the present Siamese f^ffim4 is absolutely foredoomed to disappointment and faUaiv. 
During the last ten years nearly a score have left Siam in disgust, and not one km» 
€vtr tue e u dtd in ki§ aims. 




MO SUM. 

MinifUr UmMlf oompilad a oompleia leriM of imw lohooKbooks 
on rational Unas to roplaoo tba bitharto anivaraal roie-systam 
wUah is tho baoa of moat Oriental achools. Schools wars 
opanad nndar tha Dapartmant^ a sehadola or coda was drawn up 
to show tha standards to ba aimad at, and to sarra for grading 
and aomparing tha Tarioos schoola Oorammant axaminations 
and oartificatas wara arrangad, which wara gradually to include 
in thaar aaopa tha irragnlar monastary schools — ^tha only maans 
of adncatioo tor tha common paopla ; tha intantion baing to 
raisa tha standard of taaching all orar tha country by a system 
similar to that raaantly introduced into Burmah. Upon this 
?smacnlar i((Mindataon» which was limited to the three B*s (and 
etan of theaav reading and writing were practically new in 
Siamaea adocatioii)^ was built up a sound knowledge of English. 
For this purpose l£r« Morant wrote a series of school-books in 
Siameaav tor the acquisition of English through the medium of 
the natiYO language— books which undoubtedly laid the founda- 
tion of any future development of Siamese education. The 
aharactaristie feature of the scheme is the maintenance of the 
natifa language as the Tchicle of instruction, thus aToiding the 
•fib resulting whan tha students are trained in England and 
reach their own country unable to turn their newly-acquirad 
koMnrladga to any practical account. 

So aooapiaooQsly snaceasful was this scheme that his Migesty 
placed tha adnaatioii of all his numerous sons entirely in Ur. 
Iforant's bands, giving him permission to found a special school 
for tha lojal princes within the Grand Palace, to be called the 
Bj^akamara College, which it was hoped would in time develop 
akng tha lines af Lofd ICayo's admirable college of the same 
aaoM at Ajmare, and bj educating tha young princes in their 
awn tomoHgj rsmo?a Uia many dangers which attend their 
pvolcofed alaj in Buropa. It was in furtherance of all theae 
thai Priaae Damroog came to Europe in 1891 to stn4y 
of aalioBal adncation, and that Kr. Morant engaged 
look o«l lo 8iam a large ataff of teaahars, both woman 
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and men» to assist in the farther development of their united 
plans. 

Unfortunately, as explained before, when anj individoal 
shows signs of conspicuously good work or rising inflaenee in 
Siam, his brother Ministers feel it necessary to crash him. 
Thus, immediately on Prince Damrong's return to Siam in 
1892, at the most critical moment for grafting the new branches 
upon the now growing tree of his educational schemes, all its 
roots were ruthlessly torn up. The prince was transferred to 
the Ministry of the North, and his work given over to his worst 
enemy, an old and lethargic nobleman named Phya Bhaskara- 
wongse, whose conspicuous incompetence, to use no harsher 
word, had necessitated his removal from the directorship of the 
Customs. lie speedily reduced the whole scheme to chaos by 
closing most of the schools and by ousting the men trained 
under Prince Damroug and Mr. Moraut in favour of his own 
retainers and job-mongers, ignorant of the very meaning of the 
word education. Thus Mr. G. H. Grindrod, the Head of the 
Training College for Teachers, an Oxford man and trained 
podagogist, now one of Her Majcbty's Inspectors of Schools, 
was in the position of having his teaching criticised and 
corrected by departmental " inspectors '* whose preliminary 
training had probably been couflnod to inspecting spirit-jars 
and the like on the Custom House wharf. 

I turn to the United Services. The Siamese Army List as 
it figures in the OlHcial Directory must make the Minister of 
War feel proud indeed at the excellence of all his arrangements 
and the completeness of his organisation. Not a title is 
wanting, not a rank left out, not a branch of equipment missing 
^-on paper. To describe what actually exists, however, would 
be useless, since no one in Europe would believe the plain 
simple truth. Three batches of Australian horses have been 
landed during ten years, fur the Cavalry, avemgiug some 
hundreds each time, of which about fifty altogether have 
managed to survive the neglect and filth in which they are kept» 




its wuu. 

Mud tUn drag on a mao^ exiiieDee in large and loftj bat attorly 
aagkeiad ttablM, wbanca thaj iuae on state oecasions in ragged 
fllee^ witb nnkempi riden in tattered uniformi elinging nervously 
to nine and pommels. Tbe Artiller/ is no better, witb its 
reeentlj-imported field gims, of wbieb tbe brass sigbts were 
itokn and pawned witbin a fortnight of tbeir arrival and 
bave never been recovered ; wbile tbe powder is in one plaoe 
and the sbells in anotber^ and nobody knows wbere or bow to 
bring tbtm together. As for tbe Infantry, tbey come to drill 
wbeo it Baits tbem« desert by dosens weekly^ and carry com- 
plaints and start agitations against any officer wbo attempts 
diseipline. Many of them bave never fired tbe rifles they carry ; 
fai fsel the spirit of soldiery is as totally lacking in them ae 
In a s tr ee t mob. Tbe officers— hot here words faiL Imagine 
a Cadets' 8ehool» of impoeing proportions and appobtments» 
with foor or five hampered European instructors, wbere young 
8iam is eomfiMrtably boused and fed and paid some thirty 
shillingi a month to wear a uniform and play at studies wbieb 
are never carried out; wbere tbe very simplest control and 
training are r ese n ted ; and wbere military tactics from BngUsh 
toi-booksv fortifications on the black-board^ and military 
engineering in tbe field, figure on tbe curriculum of youths who 
can lead their own language but poorly, cannot spell e-a-t 
in Knglish, and only know enough arithmetic to chock a good 
sooey bargain over a ring or a necktie in a Giinese pawnshop. 
To soeb a pass has come a nation who once fought and conquered 
the Burmeesb wiped out the Poguans« repulsed the Annamites, 
•alijngated the Malays, and developed Siam from a small hill- 
tribe to the p ossssso rs of the greater part of the peninsula of 
Indo-Chinal Theee ancient qualitiee, it is only fair to say, still 
show themselves in the common people when they are sent 
soldiering, in their own fashion, in tbe jungle or on the frontier. 
Tbe eiplanslion Is that Siam has aped the ftrang method 
wilhonl the J ltnm § epfrit. There is aotaallly no word for 
^dlssfaUse'* In the Bismsss Iftr yfa gti 
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Of the few youths who have had some sort of inSitary training 
in Europe not one has been allowed even to enter the service in 
Siam on his return^ much less to have any authority to pat 
things straight; while the indefatigable Dane, Major Schan, 
who has vainly given thorn his best endeavours for over ten 
years, has had each regiment taken from him in turn so soon as 
he has begun to bring it in the least degree into 9hape. Yet a 
more easily-led race than the Siamese has never existed ; under 
European management and full control, with regular pay and 
steady discipline, self-respect would soon be developtd, and 
troops might be turned out at least as serviceable as those of 
Buriiuih. 

As for the other branch of his Siamese ^fajesty's service, the 
Navy, while the pretensions are loss, the realities in some respects 
are bettor. The Danish ofHoor M. de Richelieu, of whom I have 
already spoken, has given many years of labour to this, and in 
alliance with him, Pra Ong Chorn, unique among Siamese ofBcials 
for energy and integrity, has created a large body of marines who 
possess at any rate the elements of discipline, however mucli 
they may lack technical efficiency. They are supi>08ed to man 
tho forts, supply the fighting crews for the gunboats, and act as 
an armed force on land whenever one is required, though their 
whole training for these duties consists of a little elementary 
drill and the bare knowledge of how to discharge a rifle. The 
discipline which does characterise them, and which yet dis* 
tinguislies them brilliantly from other Siamese organisations, 
is directed to wholly diiTeront ends. They ai*e neither more nor 
less than the body-servants of the royal household — another 
striking instance of the subordination of national interests to 
royal luxury. Underpaid, harshly treated, and ground by the 
corvee, they wear the uniform of sailors and perform the duties 
of coolies. When the King goes to Koh-si-chang or Bang-pa-in, 
the whole navy turns out to effect his household removal, to 
carry the pots and pans of the Palace retinue of innumerable 
ladies and women-servants (|>aoking is an unknown art in Siam)» 
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to bnQd ttioir ''paUeat'* and sbftutiM, to water their gardens, 
to areet and enperintand tbeir sanitary eonTeniences, to drag 
their jinrikishas, to carrj thoir sedans, to dress up in thoir pro* 
sessions, and efon to eateh flies bj bncketfols to facilitate the 
rojal repoee. 

Aeoording to the books of reference the Siamese naty consists 
of tsro screw eonrettes of one thousand tons and eight guns each, 
several gunboats, and several sea-going steam yachts ; a small 
erniser, Makut Rajakumar t and ths cruiser«yacht Maha Chakri^ 
a " ram-ship ** of S,400 tons, 298 ftet long, having a s|H)«d of 
16 knots, and armed with four 17-in. Armstrongs and eight 
6*ponnder quick-flrers. 

I fear I shall find it difllcult to make anybody believe what 
this paper fiction amounts tu in fact A bigger sham than the 
flismsse navy has never eiisted in the history of mankind. A 
number of vesssls of greatly varying sites are moored in the 
fiver opposite the Palace. Of these the larger ones ars for the 
most part hulks, upon which the ** marines *' live ; in some 
caftcs even the engines and propellers have been removed. The 
smaller ones serve as royal despatcb-boats for rivsr work, carry- 
ing the servants and suppliee between the Palace and the two 
f^wiwifrr reeorts. One or two are kept in decent condition for 
passenger work, but they possess no means of oflence or defence. 
The Kmg's old yacht, the Ovbon, has succeeded in taking him 
round the Malay Peninsula, but if it has any guns on board they 
are of an obsolete and useless character. The Makui R^jakumar 
wmm buiH in Hongkong for the Gtovemor of the Philippine Islands, 
but as he was unable to pay for it, it was sold to the Siamese in 
189L Upon this were put a number of musale-loading guns of the 
most ancient l^ype, which had been lying about in the compound 
ef the arsenal in Banskok for many years. The Makut Rqjaku^ 
«Mr, however, won immortal fame in the battle of Paknam by 
sinking the sasall French trading-veesel the /• B. Say. The 
story ef this battle has never been told, and as it is both enter- 
taining aad iaelmelive I may linger over it for a moment. 
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First, with regard to the fiamouB forts* The principal one had« 
I thiuk, six 6-inch gnns on disappearing carriages. Only two 
men in Siam had even elementary notions of the working of 
these weapons — Commodore de Hicheliea, and Major Yon Hoick, 
another Danish oiBcer. The former was in command of the fort 
of which I have spoken. When the critical moment came he ran 
as quickly as possible from gun to gmi and fired them one after 
the other. Needless to say nothing was hit He then crossed 
the river in a launch and returned to Bangkok by special train. 
When one of these guus had been fired before the King a few 
days previous, out of six detonators five failed to ignite. This 
incident, however, had not shaken the confidence of the Siamese 
in the cfiicocy of their defences. The only technically-trained 
foreigner in Siamese employ at the time was a Danish naval 
olliccr, Captain ChriHtmas. He had been placed in charge of 
the Coronation, the worst of the Siamese vessels, if one were 
worse than the others, and his share in the engagement was 
therefore necessarily small, consisting chiefly in escaping the 
ram of the Inconstant, The gunners of the MakiU Rajakumar, 
into whose heads Captain Guldberg, of the Danish merchant 
service, had succeeded in hammeriug some knowledge of how to 
load and fire the guns above mentioned, had been taken off a 
short time before and placed in the royal yacht. The Makut 
was therefore chiefly manned by seamen of the coolie class. 
They had been specially charged not to ram the powder hard 
into the touch-holes of the ancient weapons, but to poor it in 
loosely. At the first onset they unanimously took refuge below. 
Leaving the wheel for a moment, Captain Guldberg chased them 
on deck again. When he desired to fire he discovered of coarse 
that the powder in the touch-holes was rammed as hard as a 
stone. He hoA to pick it out with his open knife from one gun 
after another, which he then Qred in turn with his own hand. 
As he was not only his own gunnery lieutenant but navigation 
officer as well, he was then compelled to return to tlie bridge. 
After a trick at the wheel he again descended to the deck and 
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diiehtfgtd Ui piteat odm more. II Ndeets the grailati eredtt 
upon bim ttuU 1m wm abk to hit tha /• J9. Sajr under theae 
aireiimatMiaaa. Ear aftptain— who aftarwards azplainad that 
lia had ^aomma artillaria qua mon fosQ da ahaaaa avaa daa 
aartouahaa 4 plomb No. 10 ** — and eraw wara fonnally arraatad 
mni dajt Uindfoldad^ and aonvajad to tha araanal nndar goard. 
Amongst otbar inddanta thara, on aaking for water they were 
ghren filth in a baain to drink. On the anriTal of Commodore 
da Biehalien a few hoora Uter thej were informed that thej 
might go anjwhere they liked. One other Biameee Teaael of 
war toA part in this (aaraoma atmggla. This waa what waa 
ealled the floating battery^ a apeeiea of ateam-barge npon whieh 
a aiagle heavy gnn had been moonted. Owing to the laek of 
taekle, I beUere, thia eoold only be loaded when the barge waa 
alongaida the araanal wharf. At the fint fear of hoetilitiee, 
thefefoirev thia alarming weapon waa gingerly eharged and the 
^ battery ** proeeeded down the river and eame to a atandatill 
in a promiaing aitnation. In doe eonrae it got rid of its pro- 
jeatile. It ia only fair to add that Captain Chriatmaa, of the 
CoroiMrtioii, Ci^piain Goldberg, of the Makui JR^ydhpnor, and 
Captain Bahmiegelow, of the " floating battery,** eaeh alaimed 
the booomr o( having aonk the only noo-eombatant preeent on 
the oaeaaion* 

It wiU natoraUy be aaked, what waa happening all thia time 
to the one really aarvieeable veaaal of war the Biameae poeeeeaed 
^4o the Iffliba Chakri^ the new Armatroog emiaer-yaeht, with 
ita 2,400 tone, ita apeed of U knota, ita 4.7 gone, ita two fighting 
maala and ita ram f The answer ia painf ally aimple, and ia 
bol ooe mora example o( the Cm! that in Biam, king eomea a 
long way before eonntry. The If eiba Chakri waa lying moored 
in firoBt of the Palaee, under atriet ordera not to move exeept it 
mi^ be neeeeaary to aoovey the King np-river. When there 
waa aatoaOy a wild intentioQ to eoUeat all available veeaela and 
laeeend vpas the little Freneh gnnboato in the middle of the 
ai|M m they lay At aaahor befare the Fraoah Legation«the 
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Maha Chakri was not to be iucladod in tbe attack, although her 
tonnage exceeded that of all three French boats together by 
600 tons. Bat even had there been any intention of using 
her, it could hardly have been carried out. Not once, I belieye, 
since her arrival in Siam had her guns been fired, and nobody 
in the kingdom, except two or possibly three of the Danish 
officers, had any idea of the process. Her ammunition was put 
on board for the first time a few hours before the affair of 
Paknam. Moreover, her engines, which were large and com- 
plicated, could not have been worked without the English 
engineers, no Siamese having the remotest notion of their 
management, and these men as British subjects could of course 
take no part in the hostilities. 

Such was the force against which the French gunboats had to 
contend. To complete the farce, it only remains to add that 
M. Pavie, the French Minister-Resident, accompanied by M. 
Hardouin, Consul-General, and Commander Bory of the In* 
coMtant, proceeded to tbe Foreign Office next morning, and 
Prince Devawongse, Minister of Foreign Affairs, *' congratulated 
Commander Bory upon his skill and daring in forcing the 
entrance.'* The same day, it being July 14th, all the Siamese 
vessels in the river were dressed with flags, the triooloor at the 
peak, in honour of the French national ySte. 








OHAPTEB XXIX. 

THB TBUB 8T0B7 OF FRANCE AND 8IAM. 

N September 1, 1858, the Freneh fleet entered Toarane B^j, 
to bring preeenrer upon tbe King of Annam on behalf of the 
Freneh miiiionariee, and eaptored the town. On Febmary 17» 
1869» Saigoot the prindpal eitj of Coehm-China, was eaptored 
bj a eombined Freneh and Bpaniih force, and the prorinoe in 
whieh it waa ritnaled waa annexed two yean later, the delay 
being eaoted by the Anglo-Freneh war with China. This prooeti 
oeenpied, inelnding delaya, leea than three years. 

On Jnne 5, 1868, Franee made a treaty with the King of 
Annam, by whieh were eeded to her the proTinees of Mytho, 
Bien*hoa, Saigoo, and the island of Poolo Condor. In Jane, 

1867, the rest of Coehin-China, namely, the provinces of Vinh- 
loog, Chan*doe, and Hatien, was annexed by France. The 
Yieeroj, Phan*than«Oiang, poisoned himself '.'noble rictime 
d'nne politique eaotelense qn'il avait inatilement eombattoe ** I 
This process occnpied five years. 

Bo moch for Cochin*Ohina. Meanwhile, on the plea of 
dynastic troaUes in Cambodia, a treaty was made on Angost 11, 

1868, inaognraling a form of French protection over the 
ancient kingdom at the Kmera On January 15, 1877, very 
extensive addi t i o os were made to French privileges and rights 
(d interfsrence, and as the " dilBeoltics ** in the way of good 
tSfet nm cDt sssmsd insaperaUe, a proclamation was made on 
Joe IB, 1864, fai the name o( the French BepnbUe, and signsd 
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by the French Governor-General, declaring a new contiiiaUon, 
the abolition of Crown property, and the commencement of a 
French administration throughout the whole kingdom of Cam- 
bodia, keeping up only the form of the native government. 
This process was completed in eleven years. 

To pass to Tongking. In October, 1873, French ships under 
Gamier first entered the Bed River to obtain the opening of its 
channel to French trade. Soon '* difhculties " arose, and on 
November 20, 1873, the citadel of Hanoi was captured, heavy 
indemnities were paid by Annam, and France placed the pro* 
vince under a partial protectorate. This was eitended over the 
whole of Tongking in 1888. This bad taken ten years to effect. 

Finally Annam itself, once the central suzerain over all the 
above-named vanquished countries, was finally reduced to aab- 
mission by the bombardment of Hu6, and brought under a 
complete protectorate by the same treaty of August 25, 1883. 

In face of such a record of rapid extension developing itself 
through various stages of political protection, and culminating 
in wholesale annexations, France's neighbours in Indo*China 
may well have felt uneasy at any fresh manifestations of her 
interest in these regions. And any one who knew the boundaries 
of Siam as existing in 1870, may imagine with what misgivings 
the Siamese Government must have read the following atate- 
ments in M. LanesRau's book " L'Expansion Colonials de la 
France,'* published in 188G : — 

" Oa iho Bonth-cAAi of LAokay tlie froniion botwc«n Taniuui and th« SUtes 
tributary to Burinah and Hiain aro very Taguc ; wo havo evvry iutarokt in laaring 
thorn in this ghajio, in order tube ablo to push them baok tome day to tho Mekong. 
• • . On the west, from the frontier of Yunnan to the month of the Se>Moan, tb« 
Mekong oui;ht to bo ilie frontier of our Empire. . . . From the Se-Moon oor 
Empire should croM the Mfkong, include the secondary basin of the S«.l[oim« 
join the northern end of the Great Lake, and include the provinces of Dattambong 
and Angkor, which has always formed imrt of the kingdom of Cambodia (pp. 
500-501). . . . The basin of the Se-Moun, which belongs to the basin of the Mekoogp 
il separated from the basin of the Menam, which represenu Siam pxoperly to- 
ooUed, by a mountainoni and desert region, which constitutes a natural and 
■eientiflc frontier between the basin of the Mekong and that of the Menom. • • , 
That moantoinoos frontier ought to be oonsidered by France as the natonl limli «! 
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hm hii CiiiiMi laptoi oa Iht iMt of dktm. BftTlag vsIaImo Um OtmU Ukt 
fwt !■■■■, whiili lonMf^ wort 4«ptad«il on OuDbodla, uA Um UdM ol Um 
Mifcof Mi4 Um •••lion, «t 9Q§hi lo ftdlMft to Ibo poUoy of nopooliiig, Mid, if 
fioHrtli^ tbo toitf miiBM of Blom (p. iTO)." 



OrMl indMd wm ibt SiaineM ditmay on bearing in May, 
1691| that the writer of iheee words wae being eent oat hj 
Franee as Ooremor-Oeneral of Indo-Cbina witb a large credit 
for purposes of eolonial doTelopment, and tbat in bis bands 
would lie tbe eboiee of tbe particular metbods to be adopted hj 
Franee for tbis '' respeettng» and, if necessaiy, protecting tbe 
independence of Biam.** 

Tbeee misgiTings were soon to be confirmed. In Noyember, 
1891, IC. Bibot began tbe process, by dedaring in tbe Cbamber 
of Deputies tbat *' all tbe countries lying eastward of tbe Mekong, 
from tbe point wbere it leayes Cbina, must be considered as 
belonging to France." At tbe same time bistorical researebes 
were publisbed in Franee, sbowing tbat Annam bad in past 
limes been in possession of all tbe country on tbe east of tbe 
Mekong, and eren of large portions of territory on tbe west 
banL We bear next of autboritative announcements tbat 
tbougb Biam migbt bave gained ascendancy oyer tbese districts 
from time to time in tbe past, and migbt indeed be in actiye 
oceupatioo of tbem at tbe preeent time, yet Annam*s territorial 
ri^ts could not tbus be allowed to lapse, and tbat tbe time was 
now come to insist upon tbem. 

II must be noted tbat botb M. Gamier, the great French 
explofw, and other authorities fully admitted, and all the French 
maps dearly showed, that Biam had undoubtedly been in posses 
sioQ of these territories as ftur back as 1666 at least, probably 
ey«n 1886, but this was not held by Franee to giye a yalid title 
to any tenilories that had ooee been under Annamits rulSi 

Bome French claims^ in this direction had aLready made 

• 7k&n wort fitiiDoi of h o mm i u ry la ikyn ol lUo mbo ptriod boiwoMi 
Mi4 Biom miHIi^ tlM Mokoiii 8iot«. Wl o^ la ili moHhtmn povtioM, 
imtoii SQL Ao I akoU 4ool vitk lb«o fMotfoM la Ibo sol ohoplv, I 

mium ppMfth 4mkt^ oar oomMmoHob of tho 
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themselves heard in 1889, as sho^n by the following letter from 
Lord Salisbury to the Earl of Lytton, on April 8» 1889 : — 



Tb« Freneh AmhaMndor oUled npon bm to-day, by appointment, to 
propoMbl (or tho Deairalisatioii of Sutm. H« stated that tho French Gorcmment 
had a twofold objoot in viow. Thoy wished to establish a stronf independent 
Kingdom of 8iani, with well-defiued frontiers on both tides; and they dceiied 
to come to an arrangement by wliich a permanent barrier might be established 
between tho posscssitms of Great Dritsin and France in the Indo-Chinese PeninsnU. 
Booh on arrangement would bo advantogeoas to both eoontries and woold prercnt 
the complications which otherwise might arise between tliem. 

It would bo necosHary in the first instance, that the frontier between Cochin- 
China and Stani should bo fixed, and llor Majesty's Government would do doobt 
desire a settlement of the boundurics of Burmah. 

As regarded the frontier of Cochin-Cbina, the Freneh GoTemment did not wi«h 
to extend it to Luang Prabang, but they woold propose to draw a line fran a point 
nearly due east of that place southwards to the Mekong, and beUm thai poiui to m»mk* 
the river the dividing line bettcecn ths two countrUe until it entered the territory d 
Cambodia. They considered that, both on the French and English aide, the 
boundaries of Siam should be defined np to the Chinese frontier.* 

The last few lines give a clear statement of the French terri- 
torial claims as they then stood. After varioas negociations 
between France and Siam, it was at last proposed that a joint 
Commission should be appointed to decide npon the frontier 
botwcou the two countries, and that in the meantime each side 
should observe the status quo. The precise conditions of this 
interim arrangement are given in Captain Jones's despatch from 
Bangkok to Lord Salisbury, on January G, 1890 : — 

As tho existing situation of the contcstid districts will be maintained until modi- 
fied by the decisions of the Joint Commi«t»ion. Sium wiU continue to hold the Basin 
of the Mekong from (abuut) the 13th to the 2'2nd parallel of north latitude, with 
tho exception of three small districts on this side of the Khao>Luang range, settled 
by tho Aniiamites, where the routes from tho east debouch from the mountains into 
the plains. These are : — 

Al-Lao-Dign, in latitude 17^ north. 

Kia-Ueup, „ 17^^ 

Kam.Muan (about) „ 1S|^ 
Beyond these to the north, the Siamese hold the districts called Pan>Ha>ThaDg- 
Hok (** the nation of five or six Chiefs '*), and tho French will continne to oecnpy 
Bipsong-ChuThai ("the twelve small Siamese States**), from which they have 
iooceeded in driving the Chin Haws and other marauders. 



* Siam, No. 1 (1804), Na S. All the diplomatic correspondence which followt 
in smaller type is taken from the same moeh-edited Blue Book, and may be found 
under the dates quoted. 
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TIm tarmt of thit arrangemeDt are of eoniideniUe imporUnoa ; 
lor the Bobeequent boetiliiiat arote out of AUegaiioiit brought by 
Franco againtl SUun (as alto by Siam againtt France), that the 
ooodUione of this Btntm fuo had been Tiolated. The actual 
tmth on either side was exceedingly hard to proTC, as the 
country in dispote had been bat poorly sonreyed, and reliable 
maps were almost nnobtainabU* It was definitely adranced. 
howe?«r» by France that Siam had poshed her poets forward so 
ftur eastward as to be within forty milee of HoA* 

Meanttmci from 1889-1898, the French Colonial authorities 
had been eending expeditions thronghont the whole of the 
Mekong Tall^, and France soon reiterated her accusations of 
Siamese encroachment and made definite claims to all territory 
east of the left bank of the Mekong. The points at issoe are 
deadly gtren in a despatch from the Marquis of Dofferin to 
Lord Bosebesy on February 7, 1898 :— 



la WKf imftkitk of tiM SfUi oHiao I J omt i A rf lo jow Lofddiip a rtport ol 
tbo iiwMloa apoB Uk Fowign OSk» Ealiaalt with npad to tin tJHtgfd •pcimgh- 
■Mli ol tbo BiMMOtOB dittfiito stotod to W oate tht pfotMtion ol Pranet OD tho 
Ml kiak ol tho U^kmi^ TIm obariM Woogbt ocaiatt tho BUnmt OovcraaMnt 
tfa OBBaMd ap la a ■pttoh ol M . Praacote IMonolo, ooataiaod ia tho (all rtport ol 
tho iifcoti, IL Diloaolo aoMrtod that tho Hiaaiwo pMaiatoally icaoto tho riithu 
ol tho UagdoBW ol Aaaaai aad Cankodia ovw tho vholo of Laoa aad tho torri- 
larloo rftaotod oe tho two baaki ol tho Mokoat, . . • that tho Oovoraaioat voro 
•Ifll ol tho Dfialoa otpcoaaod hj thoir ftiiicmoti two joan aRO. to tho olfect 
that tho loll kaak ol tho M okoag wao tho voatoca liaUt ol tho tph«ro ol Prrarh 
laiaHMO, aad thai thio ofialoa wao kaoad oa tho laooataotablo riirht« ol Aaaaai 
whioh had kmm ■■■■riiii for ■ofoial titariaa. Bo addod that thoao righu wwo 
loaiafartaal la ho ahaadoaodt aad too wall Mtililiihiil for tho Biaaooo to powoiii 
laoMlHli^ IhflililhoinMMool tho iiflaUlM ol liaaoo to pet a atop lo 



Tbeee statements show a distinct adrance in the French 
Oolonial PoU^, from the attitude of maintaining the sfotiii gno 
im a Oonmissico could settle the qnestion, into that of ignoring 



• M. HfWto ■■saliiial aap wao aol pahHahod lOl ISSS. Tho 

Sm ii i Map pahUahod a ador Mr. Maoarthj'a aaaplooa oaaaol pvouad 
it la^Hr SM^ sy ^ s^Matwofh, aad It 
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all discussion and peremptorily insisting on the 
recognition of French claims. 

These public announcements were the signal for the oommenoe- 
ment of still further active developments in French poliej ; and 
that this was clearly realised by the British Government is 
shown by the following letter from Lord Boseberj to Lord 
Dufferin, on March 8, 1898 :— 

M. Waddingion ipoke to me to-daj on the nibjeet ol the Melnmg BiTer and the 
boundaries of Biam. I pointed ont to His Escellenqr that theie teemed to be one 
initial diflicnlty. It was that the Mekong appeared to nm throogfa 8iam« and that 
we could hardly saj that one part of 8iam was nnder British inflnenoe and another 
part under French. M. Waddington rejoined that his OoTemment did not admit 
that any part of Siam lay on the left bank of the Mekong, but regarded the eoontry 
lying on that side as belonging to Annam. I ooold not eonoeal my sorprise at this 
oommunication. 

When we remember the numerous explicit announcements of 
the French intentions and claims to the left bank which I have 
already quoted, we must regard this surprise as being diplomatic 
in character. Plans soon developed into action, as evidenced by 
the following telegram from Captain Jones, Y.G., the British 
Minister in Bangkok to the Earl of Bosebery^ nnder date of 
March 10, 1898 ;— 

Charge of invading Annam has been brought against Siamese Gownimcnt 
Thoy protcitt, and are )>rci>arod to refer matter to arbitration, bat French Govern- 
ment seem to be unwilling to accept this. 

IIow did the Siamese meet this now development ? The next 
telegram from Captain Jones (March 15th) clearly shows : — 

InstraotioDS have been received by the French Minister to pot forward a daim 
brinKing the boundary of Annam np to the eastern bank of the River Mekong. The 
Biauicse Govemment protesU against this pretension on the part of Annam, which 
implies an increase of territory. Tliey insikt that any delimitation must be based 
upon actual possession, and that sncb a basis oan onl^* be modified by any righta 
which can be justified by the Frooeh. Siam is billing to refer any doubUul pointo 
to arbitration. 



In thus speaking of " insistence '* it is plain that Siam 
determined to put her foot down, and refuse passive acqaiea* 
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81m ii wOUng to iiibiiitt to arbiiraikm m a potflble 
•otniioo; Iml in any CMt ihe daflnitoly refuMi Um Fimieh 
toiiindi M aI prtMot madt, and pr^wrs to (iaoe the wonL I 
maj remark that this was probably ibe d«oation of ibe Gabiiiei» 
tba King being awaj in Kob-d-ebang at tbe lime. 

A rvj plain intimation followed from Franee tbat resiitanoe 
would be met by inaittenee, and tbat Biam moat take tbe eon* 
eeqneneee. Tbe dtoation at tbie moment ia elearlj given in tbe 
following abetraet at a telegram, dated April IStb, eent by tbe 
Biameee Minister for Foreign Affairs to bis Legation in London, 
and by it eommnnieated to Lord Boeebery. 



TIm m«*m whtmdi ptopani hj BImb bM Wm fif om4 hj Vmoot, who iatbto 
■poa Um witbdimwsl ol Um «■■■•■ aUilary and ottdal potU tMl ol Um M«koof. 
b UmIt plM» AsBMBite poaH vltl W Ml «p, mi4 Um Pitoth •lAiat will W poibtd 
lanwl M Iw M pottiblt. 

Th« BiMMif QniiMMrt «« eaabk lo gnDt Um tacsM Mkad, bol will W rttdj 
le MteH Iht flMllv lo iMflrmtkMMU arWlnUioii. 

TIm Wfwmtk gvaboBl wtm st Piifkoir •▼UUbUj latomb to mBain Umt*, aad 
BBOtbor gBB-boBt BOW OB Um wmj to oipwtoti to Mrivt OB Um SUi incUot. 

AhboBsb MtBdlj IbIobUoim IowbHi Bton art profMMd, Umt* to 9r9rj apptar- 
•Boa ol fonlaf BBOoooplaUo Ucbm apoa Ibo BtomMO Oofwaaont by BMaaeta. 
•vo« Iho two parttoa aiB aliU pandlBf, btti Um BiaaMMOovtrBflMBl 
loiMtollolho 



It was in tMt neoessary for Biam to eboose deflnitoly wliieb 
of two poUeiee sbe would adopt, namely, eitber to submit to tbe 
Freneb elaims nnder protost, as being too weak to bope for a 
soeosssftil reaistanee, adding perb^M an appeal for a subect|iieut 
rsfsrenee o( tbe wbole matter to arbitration ; or to make ap ber 
mmd onee for all to reaist at all eosta Tbe above telegram 
eleari^ sbows ber to bave determined npon tbe latter polioy. 
Tbis being so, it was manifestiy ber first duty to take every 
poeaible means to carry it tbroo|^ soeeessfally. How far tbis 
was done I sball p ree en tly sbow. 

Franee baving tbos definitely stated ber determination, 
■alaraUy p t oeeeded on ber way, and tboee wbo were carefully 
watohiag events in Bangkok tilt no surprise wben news came of 
two important events. On April 8rd M. Deleaae^ received tbe 
ioDowa^ telegram from IL de Laneeean at Saigon:— 
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In Moordance with your Inttmotiont and in oonMqnenet ol Um mwiintti I bftvi 
taken, Stung-Trong wm ooonpied on Satardaj by our troops vitbool ttrikiac a 
blow. Tilt Siamese Gommisaioner and loldien retired at tha — — *-'^**'^ «C te 
Frenoli Betident, wbo waa oondooiing the oporatioo. 

And the noxi step was taken on April 8th :— 

Oar troops hare ooeupied the island of Rhone on the 4th April withoot iring a 
shot The Siamese Commissioner and soldi«n retired at the request of the Fiench 
Besident. Ws hate already taken np oar positions at Stong-Trsng and KhoMu 

Both these places were strategically of the first importaneai 
A traveller who was recently there says that Stnng-Treng is a 
town as large as Bassac, and that it completely eommands the 
route from Annam, and offers an excellent base of operations 
for the French, should they desire to despatch an expedition 
westwards, while the island of Khone is one of the largest on 
the Mekong Bivor, practically commanding the approach to the 
rapids, and could be held by a handful of men against the most 
determined assaults. 

One of the first steps that the Siamese ought to haye taken, 
if they had been in earnest in their professed determination to 
"resist to the utmost,'* was the reinforcement of their small 
military stations, and the inauguration of a careful plan of 
defence, at both of these points. But the whole campaign seems 
to have been conducted, like cver}'thing else in Siam, with a 
great deal of talk and vapouring about the excellence of their 
intentions, and their firm determination to act up to their 
position as an independent nation, while the solid work was 
hopelessly neglected, and the only steps taken were complete 
shams. The very fact that the garrisons in these places retired 
on each occasion seems to the European critic an unintelligible 
outcome of the loud pronouncements of "resistance to the 
utmost." 

What in the meantime was England doing ? It is now pretty 
well known that up till the last moment (even up to July llth) 
Siam had counted upon the effective intervention of 6r«at 
Britain, and had fondly imagined that the whole affair would 
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profv to h% FtNoeh blnftar^ whieh would h% btfflad hj Engliih 
ArmiMM ; Iml to hmt grMt diignsl the foimd thai to long as tho 
foatliocis in diapoto wara aonflnad to tha *' lowar Hakong/' tha 
Britiah Foraign OiBaa aonAnad itaalf to giting adtiaa. Slam 
had not raaliaad that England aoold hardly afford to go to war 
with ona o( tha laading Powart of Enropa to halp Siam out of 
tha raaolta of har own folly. To all antraatiaa far aasistanaa 
anawara wara ratomad that tha qoarral was elearly ona batwean 
Siam and Franaa, in whiah England aonld hata no locu$ itandi. 
Lord Boaabary praetiaally aaid, " Aa yon lay yon ara waak and 
balplaaa» wa aoonaal yon to avoid by all maant any poliey whieh 
auiy proToka Franaa to strong maasoras/* and it ia diffienlt to 
aaa, ramambaring tha aompoaition of tha British Cabinet, what 
other reply ha eonld haTs made. England's aititode waa 
vary pointedly annooneed to tha Siamese Oovemment both in 
Ban^k and in London, aa tha following telegram from Lord 
Boaebery to Captain Jonee (April S4th) elearly diowa s — 



Mr. T«Mgr, Um InfUdi flMrateiy of IIm Wimmi Ufalloo la Loadoa, mlUi 
iMi^ *l tiM VoTilss OOot, Mi4 tpok* wHb Sir Philip Onrm la npad to Um 
fiw I tiyo of tho foUtiitl friiHoM htHwmm Fnaoo tMi BiMa. Ho wm lold 
UmI faMlratlioao bod hmm msI la yoa bj ttliffiph le loooouBOod Ibo BiinigM 
OovMMBl UmI Ibij iboakl lokt so mUob vbioh wo«U prteipitalo o raptoft 
vHk FkttMO. utA IImI IUj ihovM OMnioo gtmk omUoh. Mr. Votimj inqairtd 
wiminr. is Sir P. Oarrio'i eplaloa. H woM W wIm of tbo Bioaoot lo oadcovour 
lo obloia tho ■odiotioa of loropooa Povoia. Sir P. Oerrio lopliod Uuu ho 
Ihnuhl Ihoj kU tntk hollor oadcofw lo pit tho h«l tarao Ihij oooM trooi 
IhofiiiihOnfwwl, Mis. T«Mgr oold Ihol iho Pnaoh hsfo aol joi kU ohOai 

«0 MMap RSMMia* 



The Biameae, bowefar, preferred to go their own gait» and a 
Bangkok newspaper of April 11th remarked 



Iho anlfol of Iho Imm Iho Bioaooo oppoor lo hofo hMa pnl^ hutj 

Wo Itora Ihol Iho Hkmtm Itilo oio hoiiie mo^tj 

tT Pi'ttmi la TmriiM far 



AfaiB»eathel4thi— 
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Bang-pa-koog rivtr to fhair fovoM In Um Makong ^nikj. A 

hai laf t Pftohim with a kigt nipply of gimi and MnmmiitSon te IIm 

potU Along Um liw lUkoog." 

Again, on the 18ih :— 

** Tlio eonttrnetion of a new f6rl hai bwn ordered aI Pftknun with aD the 
doeimtch iHMsible. Tlic ooiitreot luw boon given to a Ohinaai*n, who it harrTuig 
down matorialt. Notice hat been given to tho Govcrnort and popnlation along Uw 
east coast from Chantabnn wuthwardt to topply no wanbipa with proriiiiowi* or 
in any way astitt in victaalling tliem. The Siamete Foreign Minister it aud to 
treat the present critit very lightly. He countt on 8iam being aUe to plaee froti 
9,000 to 13.000 men in the field, and attertt that the Siam of to-day is not the Smm 
of twenty years ago. The naval department it ooonted npon to snpply S,000 able- 
bodied »camen and marinet. Phya Surisak might raatonably mite ^,000 or 10,000 
men. Witli thit number Uie Foreign Minitter thinkt that Siam woald 
terioQt a fight that France woald hesitate before beginning 



Again, on the 28th 

*' The Siamese are impressing every available man for terrieo, and the fisldi an 
said to bo entirely denuded of male workers. Oans and ammunition are being 
eagerly bought up, aud the raw levies pushed on towards the eastern frontier. 
The King is said * to have voted 10,000 eattivs (about £50.000) from his privalt 
purse to be devoted to the buying of war material. Chains and other obstacles 
are being hurriod down to the mouth of the river with the intention of Uodiog 
the cutmnce. Every available pound of gunpowder in the Singapore maikaC hat 
beeu bought up for Siam.** 

The vernacular new8pa))Gr (DhammaMht Vinichai) pat it ttill 
more frankly in a long inflammator}' article, which ended, '* We 
will form our rankg and give our blood for our country, oar King, 
our religion, our race." 

Meanwhile, apparently blind to the hopeloBsly defoctive ttate 
of her forced, Siam actually undertook hostilities up-country. 
'When the King's half-brother, the Royal Commissioner at 
Bassac, heard that the small force at Stung-Treng had retired 
(as before stated) before the French force on April Itt, he at 
once sent 800 men to drive the French out. These men, while 
reconnoitring on the river, surprised a party of cooliet onder a 

* Thit it a faet, and tho money wot banded over to the Naval Pepartmaot, hoi it 
la impottible to tay how it was all eipended. 
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Frtfieh olBecr, Captain Thoff«iiz, oonTejing lioret to tba garrlKm 
al Klioii«,al onee attacked thion, and owing to inperior nnmben 
aaiOy Of a rp o w a rtd tfaam. Tha oooliaf abandoned their loads, 
wliieh fdl into the bands of tbe Siamese, together with the 
person of tbe ofBeer, who was made prisoner and kept in oostody 
at Battait 

I will here note one of the moet eonspionons of the many 
inaeeorate Torsions of their actions which were made from time 
to time hj tbe Siamese and their repreeentatiTee with a new to 
mialead tbe British Ooremment and conceal the real trend of 
Siamese policj wkm iU efeeU $e€med ut{fartunaU. Seeing that 
Baseac is in telegraphic eommonication with Bangkok, and thai 
the Cabinet had been daily sending orders to that district, and 
had just de spatched additional troops to carry them oat, it is 
qnite impoeeible that the Siamese Oovemment were honest in 
inetmcting their Secretary, Mr. Yemey, to say to Lord Bosebcry 
that *^ tbe Si am eee Oovemment were not the instigators of this 
attack, Imt that there were m the Mekong district a number of 
half-eaTage tribee who were ready to take any opportonity to 
create distnrbance.** And Mr. Yemey could not poesiUy bare 
made this statement of his own knowledge. 

This trick of altering fects was constantly played, and in the 
total ignorance of Siamese matters which then prerailcd at the 
British Lsgation in Bangkok it often gained the point at which 
a was aimed, ris., the rousing of Britieb sympathy for Siam 
and antipathy toward France. Thus the Siamese policy wee 
thai of facing-bolb-ways ; they were defiant in Bangkok, and 
pacific in Europe. On May 18th Lord Bosebcry is assured by 
the Siameee Oofemment that ''the Siameee OoTcmment were 
Do4 the OMligators of the attack ; ** and again on June 4th, that 
''the eoeoonter was in opposition to their wishee.** While, on 
the other hand, M. Parie is informed by Prince Derawongse in 
BaniM^ on May 90th, that ''The Siameee Oofimment consider 
thai the d^tnrs of the French oflfeer referred to was justified 
k|f tte elienmstansee He committed an ad of war, being in 
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oommand of a hostile and aggressive expedition upon Siamese 
territory. They are willing to set him at liberty as an act of 
courtesy towards the French Government, with whom they do 
not wish to quarrel, but it is not true that they have ever 
expressed regret at his being taken prisoner. The alleged 
regrets and apologies on the part of the Siamese Govemmeut 
appear to be inventions made for the purposes of the newepapen 
in Paris/* And this is repeated still more strongly in Prince 
Devawongse's note verbale of June 2nd : " The Siamese Govern- 
ment cannot admit, even indirectly, that in capturing Captain 
Thoreux when in command of an aggressive and hostile expedi- 
tion they acted wrongly." 

Another glaring example of this same misrepresentation is 
the statement made by Mr. Verney, of course under instructions, 
to Lord BoBcbery, " that no demands whatever were addressed 
to the Siamese Government by France before the French troojis 
seized the territory on the east of the Mekong, • . that no 
information as to the intentions of the French Government had 
reached the Govemment of Siam except that obtained from the 
newspapers." Whereas, for mouths previous the French Legation 
had been urging tbeir claims at the Siamese Foreign Office, and 
the French Consul had had frequent interviews at the Siamese 
Treasury about the amount of the pecuniary claims in the 
flagrant case of M. Barotou ; and a fortnight earUer Prince 
Devawongse had actually received a clear statement of all 
demands from M. Pavie, as given in Captain Jones's telegram 
to Lord Bosebery on April 13th. It was this constant prevari- 
cation and short-sighted deception, so invariably characteristic 
of Siamese pohtics, that Anally roused the French Government 
to desperate measures, and discounted all Siamese protesta- 
tions at a later date, when perhaps they had a really good case 
to argue. 

The open jubilation in Bangkok when the news was spread of 
the triumphant capture of a Uyejarang officer sufficiently showed 
that the Siamese were still in their fool's paradise, and the 
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fMMnJ datermbmlkm to rMitUiiM was greatly tirengtbenad. 
Tba King mada penonal listta to tha Paknam forti, and iroopt 
ware miitad in Bangkok ilialf . Undar iheta oironmstanoat, il 
•hoold noi ha?a btao maUar for aorpriaa to iba aalhoritiaa in 
London— il ooriaanlj was noi to to any ona in Bangkok— to bear 
tba nawt aontainad in tba following talagram from tba Britiab 
Commandar-in-CbiaC Obina, to tba Admiralty :— 

ShMfhAi, Mmf M. 18M. 
Itefatl Ib IWwytilt, Hbofkoiic, ImmmCmI, Omiu, Li^m^ mOU 
U lb» twlhwiii, pieWMj lot BASfikaa.** 



Bafora long» nawt arritad in Bangkok and London that tba 
Franab bad btin itaadily oarrying oot tba tama forward policy 
in tba nortbam lagiona alto, and bad oompallad tba Siameta to 
avaaoata tba abiaf potta naar tba Annamita mountain range, 
aommaneing at Kammnon on Kay S6tb« Tbie, bowaver, was at 
onaa rapliad to by tba Siamese in tbe same manner as at Stung- 
Trsog. A strong attaek was planned and ordered by another 
balf-brotbar of tbe King, who was tbe Boyal Siamese Com- 
missioiier at Moog KaL He sent a body of troope with strict 
ofders to eipel tbe French from the whole of tbe territory to 
Ibe «aat of tbe Mekong in tbe Kammoon district, and to "com- 
fH tkiir rwdrtmimt^ hiffykting^ }f nectMmury, to tks utmott of tiuir 
^brtn^tk,**^ In consequence of this, on June IStb, a French 
sergeant and aoma safantaen Annamita soldiers were killed and 
all their pr o p et tj destroyed, this being tbe incident which after*' 
wards gafa rise to tbe State trial of Pra Tol, tbe Gommissiooer 
of tbe Kammnon district. 

^m it be beUafad that in this matter also tbe Siamaee 
Oofammeol repeated their former manoMifra of throwing the 
eotira Uama on tbe local antboritiea, so soon as they were 
tbrealsnsd with tbe conseqnenaee of their sationa? So frur, 
indssd, waa thia repudiation earned that it was not until tan 



Bi^tSlliM tai cpn CMrt d BMfkok tai likraM7, ISSi, tiU tfwj OM 
If lb» HBilrtynUi eintaMM ol tMr ItM M eN«i te te 
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months afterwards that tbo Cabinet at length definitely admov- 
lodged their responsibility for the action, in an official statement 
made with Prince Devawongse's sanction in open Court on Mareb 
12, 1894 ; and then only because it had by that time oome to be 
represented in a more favourable light by the Eoropean lawyers 
engaged to defend Pra Yot, as being a distinguished example 
of military courage.* And even after this, when the French 
Mixed Court re-tried the case in 1894, and condemned to 
twenty years' penal servitude the man put forward by the 
Siamese Oovernment as the author of the so-called aftejitat, 
Prince Devawongse kept a discreet silence concerning the 
Cabiuet*s responsibility, and allowed the sentence to be carried 
into effect. Yet it was manifest to every one that if the King 
placed any value on the lojal obedience of his servants or on his 
own reputation for consistency and straight dealing* his <mlj 
right course was to reassert the Cabinet's initiative in the 
actiou, and inform the French Government that the responsi- 
bility and consequently the penalty for the whole affair lay 
entirely with his Government. But the King's moral cowardice 
permitted tbe penalty for the Cabinet's folly to be visited upon 
the innocent scapegoat who had merely carried out the orders 
he bad received (when to have done otherwise would by Siamese 
law have cost him his bead). This man now languishes in 
chains in a Siamese prison for having loyally obeyed his officer's 
orders, and the French Consul makes periodical visits to the 
gaol to see that the sentence of penal servitude is fully carried 

out 1 

Throughout May and June the general war-spirit in Bangkok 
increased, literacy from hour to hour ; and offensive and defen- 

* The Freuch official account of this incident wae (Blue Book. No. 78) that Pa 
Tot ** himself with a shot from a rerolrer RSsaMinated the Inspector [Grosgnrin] im 
his bed, to which he was confined by his illness.'* This was derived from tha evi- 
dence of the one witness, Bun Chan, who afterwards disproved it at the Stata trial 
under crons-exaroination. The aotual facts were that Orosgurin was firing tnm 
the window of his house, and was struek bj a chance shot from outside, fired im 
the mMte, Pra Yot himself not having a gnn. All this was proTed at tbe triaL 

82 




«▼• qwrtliofit wwe ooDttnnoiiily carriad on. EBs IC^estj wwii 
to Pduum on May l(Hh, and fpont a long timo thoro inipeetiog 
Iho iorti oommandiog tho bar of tho riTor* and hiroMlf Arsd ono 
of tbo gotti. The mora honoti of iboto in tho Boyal rottnno 
oonld oloarly too thai the forte were incomplete and the ammnni- 
tion of little oee, while the atter want of training of the offioers 
and men was lodierooely conspieoooa. Bot the mere roar of 
the great gon and the eight of the projeetilee ae they dropped 
into the eea far away eeemed enfficient to aeeore Hie Ifajeety 
and hie enite of ilatterere of the eertainty of ?iotory, and many 
ehiUieh eip r eeeione of glee and anticipated triumph were 
vttered. 

On Ifay 90th, 400 Siameee troope left for Baeeao, and all 
manner of talk wae indolged in at the Cabinet about collecting 
three di?ieione of thirty thooeand men each and eimply eweep* 
ing the French into the eea. The fact that theee men (even if 
it had been poetible to collect them) would of courae have been 
taken etraight from the paddy-fielde without knowing a rifle from 
a li^ht-about-Caee eeemed of no coneequence. Moreover, there 
wae not in all 8iam a eingle officer* either properly trained 
himeelf or capable of drilling theee raw IcTiee ; etili leea one 
with a^y knowledge of conducting military operationa. 

Another of the eigne of the Biameee war-fcTer — ^perhape the 
greateet of great Siameee jdiame — wae the foundation at thie 
date of a Bed Groee Society amonget the ladiee of the Palace 
ior the treatment of each eoldiere ae might be wounded in the 
hattlee eo confidently npected. After much collecting of money 
and faidcal eeremoniali, and the eeoding of hogiheade of Epeom 
SaUa and tbooeaade of emelling bottlee and blankete and doseoe 
of eacoe of enigical inetrumente of which nobody knew the uee, 
to lie nagleeted in the jungle^t thia atranga parody of a noUe 

biei ol Ibt tibool loe 
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effort ultimately showed itself in its trae colours, after the 
famous " battle '* of Paknam. So incredible is the tale if told 
by a traveller that I had better quote the words of a Bangkok 
newspaper at the time, the truth of which has been fully 
confirmed to me by eye-witnesses: — 

*' We referred some weeki bAok to that much-boomed looiety known it the Bed 
Cross Societj an<l sni^gcsW that tlic people wore being a little hnmbagged on the 
matter. We were not wrong. The battle took place on Tharaday eTeniog, and the 
wounded onlj found their way to the hospital at dawn on Friday " and thia, I may 
add, through the kind excriionR of a European who himself took them nninvittd 
to the European hospital, the Red CroM one being shut. The Society did not pat 
in an appearanec at the hospital until Sunday, and ereii then were of no use.* ** On 
Friday and Saturday, when the wonnded m«n nco^icd the gnsateai attention, the 
Society was simply not to be found, and a few European ladies rery kindly came 
forward as nun^es. . . . The patriotic Siamese Red Cross Society did not even take 
the trouble to iuquire where the wounded men were. ... No orders appear to have 
been issued fn>m the Siamese Medical Department, which seems to haTe been 
perfectly paralyned. Europeans fought the forts, gunboats, and mines, and Eor^ 
peans nursed, cured, canred, and attended the Siamese wounded. Wo beg the 
Siamese to remember thia when next they dream of dispensing with the aonricai d 
Europeans.'* 

As the war-fever still continued, 200 men were sent to 
Battamboug, for further hontilities on the Mekong ; and when 
tlio King's brother, the Commissioner at Dassuc, telegraphed to 
Bangkok for reinforcements, Prince Pracbak, the Commissioner 
at Nong Kai, was at once ordered to send on what men he eonld 
Kpnre. In vain did England endeavour to bring a pacificatory 
tone into Siamese counsels. On June 5th Lord Bosebery tele- 
graphed to Captain Jones, ** You should use your influence to 
restrain the Siamese Government from taking any measares 
likely to bring the dispute with France to a crisis. We are 
doing what is in our power here to urge upon them the necessity 
of moderation." But " it is ill work advising a fool," and Lord 
Bosebery must have smiled grimly on receiving the next day 
Captain Jones's telegram I have before quoted, beginning at 

* As a matter of fact when the two Siamese ladies did come, they merely eriii- 
otsed the trestment adopted by the Surgeon of H.M.S. Stri/t, who had toiy kindly 
giron his assistance, and spoke in a teiy high*handed manner of the ins<^«iioo ol 
the farangt in having thus interfersd with the prerogatives of the 
Cross Society ; but they left wiUiout doing anything whatever thcmeelTea. 
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foUowt: — ^''Tonr Lordahip's telegram of yeeierday. Siameee 
Ooferonieiil eoneider thai the eaptiire of the Freneh offieer 
leferred to wae jottiAed bj the cireometanoee. He oommitted 
an aet of war, beiiig in eommand of a hoetile and aggreesive 
eipedition apoo Siameae territory." 

At the end of Jane the King went down in hie new yacht to 
eti^ for ie?eral daje at Paknam, eo that he eoold make eonetant 
inepeetione of the work at the forte, and haeten it by hie 
preeenee. It ie tme that the work wae merely the piling np of 
earth and brieke, and the inepection both of Hie Majotty and of 
the Cabinet wae of eonree entirely withoot technical knowledge 
or Taloe. Bnt eo feferieh wae the activity that the whole eupply 
of brieke in 8iam wae ezhaueted. On June 19th, Hie Majeety 
gave a banqoel at Paknam to the principal Priocea and officiate, 
and eereral '* patriotic ** apeechee were made. Hia Mejeety'a 
worde were partienlarly etroog, and he ended by aajing, " I now 
deeire to inform yoo all that if anything happena I ahall not 
ha?e the leaat fear, nor will I tamely eubmit to circamttancee. 
I a^ yon one and all to be confident and to feel aaaored that 
we ahall aapport each other and defend oor country to the otmoat 
of oor power and ability.** And Commodore de Bichelieu and 
acTeral Princee made epeeehee in the aame tona No wonder 
that the more eenaible of the Bangkok newepapere publiehed 
the following comment neit day : — 



• • • 



II it ■■■Itiil IMI 11m Kteff ol 9km kkoara vate tk« aw i Tlclloa UmI tfwj- 
it ie tmi^mtm i UmI hk§ Irooft ta4 itimma Mt la aotUtol ofte tad 
; tmi Iktl Um mmm la twaiin^ Mt tbotoofkly ttp^bk and eoaipvitnt 
Bovlirtbitit»a«BptyerMai««aUkao««tU. . . . Bat tht Unf fli 8Uua 
It f HBBiri kj a ihifaiii tlnlt ol kit ova ttialtoa. ... Wt taa tad do tiptel 
•f«7 iiaglt Iiiiaya ia gjtaitu naploj, dvil or to ttl W Militarj, vboa otM 
§m mMm It folal oal lo Um iiaoMtt aotl oafkalltaUj aai aaof aivotoUj Ibo 
oltbit 



UeanwhOe the Biameee Miniater of Pnblie Worka aent a 
qpeeial written order to every pOot forbidding them ''to pilot 
any Freneh man-of-war over the bar into the river," withoat 
epeeiel cidere from Ban^ o L When thie fact wae accidentally 
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publisbedy the usual policy of duplicity brought forth an imne- 
diate denial of it in the Siamese Oovernment organ, the Bangkok 
Timci, But the immediate publication of the original docu- 
ment in the other Bangkok newspaper, the Siam Free Preu^ 
showed the falsity of the Government position in attempting to 
gloss over their unwise and — in the light of the Treaties— 
illegal act At the same time hurried steps were taken for 
effectually closing the river mouth. Piles and stakes were 
driven in, near the bar, to narrow the passage. But they were 
so badly placed that they waved about with the wind and tide, 
and would hardly have delayed a fishing boat. Two large 
steamers were simk so as almost to dose the main ehannel, but 
so badly ballasted and unskilfully moored, that they soon 
swung with the tide and lay in the wrong direction. A third 
hulk was prepared for sinking in the one remaining channel, 
and lay close by (but without any ballast ready for her) in 
nomiual readiness for completely dosing up the entrance at the 
last moment. 

These new steps were taken in response to the receipt of a 
warning from the French Government on June 2drd, to the 
effect that " the French fleet had been ordered to proceed to 
Saigon, and, should the situation demand, it would be sent to 
Bangkok." This grave announcement should have made even 
the maddest adviser pause to consider the probable results of 
Siamese infatuation. Whatever the facts or the rights of the 
case might be, France was determined to have her way ; she 
had taken her stand on a few main issues, and would brook no 
abatement This is clearly stated in Mr. Fhipp*s despatch to 
Lord Bosebory of June 80th : — 



**M. Detelle Uiii eroBing . • . t^id thai he ooold giv« dm a lolMnn 
that the French OoTemmeDi hod no idea of interfering with the intcgritj of the 
Biamoee Empire. But France had three grietancee wliich most he ledraned. 
Ahoat lis month* ago the property, Yalucd at about S0,000 franea, of a Fi«nch 
merchant had been aeixed and lold. A French factory bad alfo been devtrojvd, 
tnd finaUj Captain Thoreux had been captured bj the 8ian>eie, and had not beer 
op, in ipite of repeated promiiee made daring the laat fi^e weeks. Then wat 




ol It OiMforte, •ammHM bj % Wawum UutSuin, tor vlileli lilt 
bt ImM ffwyoiriMi. Oalj % tmr ibji •«o Hto BtMUto^j hM 
^lU lb» Wawmt PifiHMHHift Ikal if tk« frath promlMt vwt krakM tai Umm 

Ml tUimmi, tk« rtMrt Mialtlcr «mI4 bt wilbdmwn from 

FriMt TailMMft vo«M fwtif* kit pawyorti. • • • If Oapteio 

Ml flvMi ilK Mi4 Mgr fwlbw ftMMiylt aait to 

l»f0ff«*wilf 



What eoold Siftm be ihinkiog about, one may well aak, and 
wbal wwe her Sofopeaii edriien aboai* to let her adopt iueh a 
•aiddal attitude and prate of reehtanee witboat eitber poeseee- 
iiig or tekiog meaenree to aoqoire the deeeot beginiuDgi of an 
armed forte ? Thie b an intereeting point which has been bat 
little nnderetood in Bnghoidt and deeM r ree, I think* a fSew words 
of eiplanation* 

There were at this time 00I7 three Europeans who possessed 
in any senee the oonAdenee of the Cabinet or of Uie King. 
Theee were* first, an Eo^hmsn, Ur. Moraot, who, taking the 
eommon*senss Tiew aboat eoontiog the coet, natorallj adfised 
eoming to terms ; bat he was helpless to stem the torrent of 
anti-Freneh deling; his paeiiieatory adfiee was too nnfialatable 
to be followed, sinee it elasbed with the ingraineil national oim* 
eeit. Seeood, a Dane, Commodore de lUclieliea, whose whole 
intertet and eieitsment natarally lay in the ebanee of the 
prentige to be obtained by bringing his naral ** pro|)ertiee'* on 
the stage and poeeibly effeeting a great tanp. Third, a Belgian, 
M Bolin Jasqaemyns, whose adriee and attitude on Sismeee 
poliqr w*9 in my opinion, eo unfortunale from beginning to 
end, that it will be worth while to stay a moment to describe 
his position in the Siameee senriee, as it had a material effect 
on the situation both thsn and afterwards. IL Jaequemyns has 
a distinguished European reputation for his knowledge of 
international law. When Prince Damrong during his tour in 
Egypt met this gentleman and sent word to Ban^nk that he 
was open to an appofatment, the possession of a man of such 
Europsan repute struck the Bismsss as a possible basis for a 
adfertissasni. Tb be able to qpeak of him as 
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their ''Legal Adviser" would be % means of dazzling the 
European governments and throwing dust in the ejes of too 
closely critical farang observers. He was therefore engaged at 
a very high salary, and with a great amount of palaver installed 
in a villa some four miles away from the Palace, where he 
would be sufficiently conspicuous as a figure-head, but so far 
from Court circles that he could not become too pressing with 
his bodily presence or advice. For about eight months he went 
through the usual experience of every European employed in 
Siamese service; his advice, frequently proffered and at first 
blandly received, was soon deftly avoided, and never at any time 
followed, while he was treated with every consideration and 
courtesy, and his natural but futile eagerness for some work 
to do was kept soothed by an occasional decoration. At last by 
special decree he was given the wonderful " style ** of " General 
Adviser and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Oovemment of His 
Supreme Majoty the King of Siam," a title which he always 
inscribed on his cards, and of which a special Boyal proclama- 
tion was made in the newspapern. After throwing him ibis 
gigantic sop, no further scruples were felt about ignoring his 
advice and keeping him on the shulf, and so little considera* 
tion \\a» shown him that ho could not even obtain a clerk, a 
sccrolary, or a proper ofUce. From his appointment to the 
present time he has known scarcely two words of the language 
and seen nothing of the real life of the King, the Princes, the 
Ministers, or the officials ; and Las been kept as ignorant of the 
real state of the Siamese army and navy as of her finances and 
judiciary. But to every man comes his chance, and — though 
Siam's International Court which M. Jacquemyns might have 
put straight (if he had only been given the opportunity) is as 
rotten as ever, and her financial system which he might have 
improved (if he had been consulted about it) is at oormpt 
as ever — in her foreign politics he has undoubtedly had a 
striking influence. 
To the national feeling so strongly aroused amongst the 




BhuD6t6 bj Um §innt% of Ui« Fraich upon torriiorj then 
under SiaoMM oeenpftltoo. If. Jaeqaemjns' welcome ibeoriee of 
'^NalioDAl BighU **— expreeaed is hi|^-eoiinding phnwee and 
tapported bj Toliimee pabliebed in all the Ungnagee of Europe 
— wwe receited with andity ; Siam was ebarmed to bear her 
own emplojee epeak eo braToly of her inherent righU as au 
independent nation to the eontinuanee of her integrity and the 
full extfreiee of autonomy. M. Jaequemjns as a theorist was 
not eonoemed with mere practical details of undisciplined 
armiee and sham na?ies. If international law declared the 
rigbte of a people to their own territory, it was clear to him 
that 8iam must remember and insist upon theee rigbte ; and 
Biam heard him with delight, and responded with eagerness. 
In his deftnce it is but fair to repeat that he had undoubtedly 
been kept in perfoct ignorance of the real state of the Bismeee 
forces and ottisr means of defence; so that the su b seq u e n t 
reeulte of his adfiee came as an immense surprise to him, as 
was comically TisiUe on July 14th, when he found that the 
two small French wooden gunboats had easily come up to 
Bangkok, in spite of the Siamess men-of-war which he had 
been assured would certainly blow them to atoms. 

In this way foreign theories supported native conceit, Belgian 
adTiee jumped with Bismeee inclinations, and Danish promptings 
appealed to B<^yal ambition. With ridiculous defences, useless 
weapons, and incompetent leaders, Biam rushed to her ruin. 

The neit stage in this tragi-comedy was the announcement 
made by IL Pavie to Prince Derawongse on July 10th that the 
French eruissr InceiisCefil and the gunboat CamiU were about to 
arrife; and that, In aeeocdance with the Treaty, Admiral Humann 
had ofdored them to eroci the bar on the cfening of Thurs* 
day the Uth, ior iriiieh purpose he requested the usual ssrfioe 
of pilots To this definite announcement Prince Derawongiie, 
under IL Jaeqnemyns' adriee, gave the following two-fold repty, 
wUeh. was the prime eauss of all the subsequent disasters :— (1) 
Tbat ths fsasons adfaneed hj France for esnding theee boats 
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were neither valid, nor foonded on facts ; (2) that the 
Oovemment objected " to an interpretation of the Treaty which 
would give to any Power an absolute right to send into the terri* 
iorial waters of Siam, and to the Capital of the kingdom, as many 
war- vessels as they should like. The spirit of the Treaty cannot 
be that Siam should bo deprived of the natural right of any 
nation to protect itself, and the French Government will easOy 
understand that, under present circumstances, we cannot, 
without abdicating our right to exist as an independent State, 
adopt such interpretation." To this M. Pavie replied next day, 
" I have not failed to inform my Oovemment and the Admiral of 
the objections made by the Government of His Majesty to their 
entry into the river. • • • I have equally made known that I 
have insisted with your Highness that the Inconstant whilst 
waiting a reply, ancJwn at Paknam conformably to the Treaty.** 

Prince Devawongse in turn replied, " To avoid any misunder- 
standing ... I feel obliged to state without any delay . . . 
that my objections against the Inconstant passing the bar are of 
a general nature, and apply to its anchoring at Paknam as well 
as its going up to Bangkok . • . Indeed the reasonable inter- 
pretation which, I think, ought to be given to the Treaty, as not 
depriving Siam of the essential right of any State to watch ovtfr 
its own safety and independence, ia applicable to any part of our 
territorial waters." 

The point here at issue is a vital one in any consideration 
of the Franco- Siamese difficulty. It illustrates perfectly the 
sophisms with which Siam on this as on other occasions sought 
to evade her treaty obligations ; and it shows how inevitable 
and indeed justifiable were the steps to which France resorted 
to maintain her bare Treaty rights ; and how easily she gained 
additional excuses for insisting on her later and more question- 
able territorial claims. Article XY. of the Treaty of 1856 
between France and Siam reads as follows : — " French vesaela of 
war can enter the river and anchor at Paknam ; but they must 
inform the Siamese authorities before proceeding to Bangkok, 
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•ad 0oaM to mi und^riUiiding with them at to th« aaeliorage.** 
II thus ■•ami almost inertdiblo that Prince Dovawongie 
with M. JioqiMmjiis* adriee tboold liave TMitand lo reply to a 
naTal pomer like France in the worde I have above quoted, to 
maintain the tame position again in a long interriew, and to 
repeat it once more in the following noeoropromising terms on 
Joly ISth : ** Notwithstanding your insistence, in onr intertiew 
of tOKlaj, on having the hetmBtant and the ComiU admitted to 
anchor at Paknam, it is my duty to maintain my peremptory 
objectioos, which I made in my preceding letter, against their 
entering the waters of the Menam, and to declare that, under 
p r es en t circamstances, the Ooremment of His Msjesty is unable 
to consent to the presence in this ri?er of more than one war- 
vessel of any State. All neceesary instroctions to that effect 
have been given to oor naval and military authorities.*' 

This was no hasty and unconsidered decision reached in a 
moment of eicitement ; nor was it merely due to some ** mis- 
understanding,** as the Siamese Government tried to make out 
in the Boyal Proclamation of July 15th. Still less was it true 
that *' the cause of the encounter at Paknam might have been 
the difficulties of communication with the (Siamese) officers,** as 
was speciously suggested to Lord Roeebery, after the event, by 
the Siameee Legation in London. It was the deliberate decision 
of the Siamese Cabinet to disregard their plain obligations under 
the treaty, on discovering that it did not quite suit their con- 
venience to fulU them. But what had caused this particular 
incooveuieaee f Their own foUy in having built their forts out- 
side Paknam to command only the approach to the bar, while 
Ibqr had omitted any means of attacking ships lying at anchor 
im$UU Uie bar at Piknam, to which spot foreign veesels were 
free to some under the terms of the treaty. The ancient fort at 
this qpot had been allowed to fall into ruins and is filled with 
jua^ growth. Thus if the Siameee Government kept their 
Trsaty prnmisss, the French gunboats would be able to come 
lohwt insUe the rir.r and He at Paknam out of reach of the 
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only big gans that Siam posseesed. What then could be more 
simple tban to say that in making those promises in 1856, they 
had never really intended to sanction the entrance of foreign 
gunboats? If a promise becomes inconvenient, explain it 
away; if this be impoBsible, then break it. So, when these 
unaccommodating Frenchmen declined to have iheir treaty 
rights explained away in this convenient fashion, Siam with a 
light heart decided to " insist." It is confidently believed now 
that the French ships only intended to make a demonstration 
by lying at anchor at Paknam, thirty miles away from the 
capital, as they were entitled by treaty to do, and their 
subsequent advance up to Bangkok was occasioned bj the 
deliberate attack made upon them by the Siamese forts, while 
they were still within the limits assigned to them by the existing 
treaty. 

It is true that the French Government in Paris consented at 
the last moment to waive their rights to anchor gunboats inside 
the bar at Paknam ; and M. Develle informed Mr. Phipps on the 
afternoon of July ISth (Blue Book, No. 189), that " it had been 
decided that such French ships as would be sent would remain 
outside the bar . • . although ... the 15th Article of the 
Franco- Siamese Treaty of 1856 was explicit and allowed French 
ships to penetrate into the river as far as Paknam, and after 
previous warning to the Siamese Government to proceed to 
Bangkok." * But these new orders had only been sent to the 
French Admiral at Saigon on July 11th, from whence they had 
to be transmitted to the ships which were then in the Gulf of 
Siam ; and this could not have been done by 5 p.m. on July 
Idth. The note which M. Pavie nent out to the Commander of 
the IncofisUuU at 4.45 p.m. (just before the entrance of the gun* 
boats) no doubt informed him of the Siamese objections to hit 



* At a matter of fact, owing to the difference in longitude, the Fkenob ihipe 
bad actually oroeeed the bar, engaged the forte, and entered the riter, before U. 
Develle made thie etatotuent to Mr. Phippe ; and by 6.80 on the 
the newi of thie oould well hAve reaoUcd Paris. 
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piUigt and of Ibtir d^torminaiion to tmai it, and postiblj alio 
of Um •taUmiot mado to him (M. Pavie) by Prinoa Dovawongta 
that tho Siinnat Mioiitar in Paris had beau aatored bj M. 
DtraUa that tho gonboata woald not enter. Be that as it 
may, howeTer, and though the aotion of the Freneh officers, as 
Lord Boeebary said, appeared to be " uncontrollable and irre- 
sponsible,** the laet that definite orders had been given in 
writing by the King, on the 18th, that his forts should fire 
upon the French gunboats directly they showed definite 
signs of attempting to eroes the bar, prorcs that the King 
did not really expect that the French would waive their treaty 
rights, and also that Siam was absolutely determined in a^y 
ease to use force to prevent an entrance^ 

Thus, on the evening of July 18th, towards dusk, occurred the 
battle of Paknam, which I have already deecribed. Directly the 
French ships rsached a certain point on the bar. Commodore de 
Bichelioo fired a shot across their bows from his fort to warn 
them, and oo their continued advance he opencil fire with all 
his guns as fast as he could, and the Siamese boats inside the 
river joined in the attack. The French boats were not materially 
damaged, but several French soldiers were killed and wounded. 
Under thsee eircumstancee the French Commander, ignorant of 
how many more forts or attacks might be iu readiness for him at 
Paknam, naturally did not stop there after his entrance, but 
want straight up to the French Legation, situated on the river 
about three mOee below the Palace, while the Bismsse ships. 
ioUowed some distance after him as best they eould.^ 

So ttdUoUjt howover, had the Bismsse previously contrived 

Is h&i4 D«a«te M 8«pt. 

fdm^rikjwUk Iks Wnmtk o S I mi i, 
hytkt Bipfuwla 

to 
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to represent the justice of their case, as regards the men-of-war 
not entering Paknam, that the sound of firing on the evening of 
the Idth, followed hy the apparition of two French gunboats 
lying unhurt before the Legation, came as an immense shock of 
surprise to many Bangkok residouts. At last' the direful news 
reached the Court (Captain Jones himself, the British Minister, 
strange to say, going to the Palace about 9 p.m. to confirm 
it), and instantly the Palace was seething with excitement and 
crowded with anxious officials, frightened servants, and harry- 
ing troops. In a moment the King and Cabinet had been 
brought to a fearful realisation of the results which their 
foolhardy policy might now bring upon them. From 8 p.m. 
onwards there were few in the Palace who hoped to escape alive 
that night ; every one expected an immediate bombardment by 
the French Commander, who was enraged, it was said, at having 
been fired upon in the peaceful exercise of his treaty rights. 
For several hours the greatest alarm prevailed at the possibility 
of an immediate landing of French troops, or the looting and 
(Icstruction of tho Palace. Troops hurriedly massed together all 
unprepared, cavalry hurried out of their stables mingling with 
ihem in a dense crowd round the Palace walls, ancient field- 
pieces, each with its supply of old cannon-balls, janmied 
together along the Palace read, excited attendants in the 
Palace, frantically endeavouring to load rifies which they had 
never seen before — all offered a strange spectacle of helpless 
confusion, and a striking contrast to the recent boasts that 
Siam would easily sweep the " French brigands " into the sea. 
All this for two small wooden gunboats and some 220 men. 

At first tho Cabinet were fascinated by a plucky but wild idea 
(suggested by the Danish officers) of sending every available boat 
and gun and marine down the river in the dark, pell-mell, to 
smash up the three little gunboats as they lay off the French 
Legation; but either fear or common sense prevailed. After 
five hours of fearful tension, the excitement and alarm in the 
Palace was at last dis2)elled by the arrival of a letter from U^ 
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* 

Pftvfe to PrinM DtTAWODgM, whiob said that no lUUek on tho 
town or Ibo PdlMt had OTor bMn oontamplatod or wii oTon 
now inUndod ; and thai the Fronob Ifinister woold Titii tho 
Siinmt Fortign Offioo ibo noxl morning to diaenit ibo OTonU 
of Ibal nigbi— an nnapoakablo roliof for tbe moment, bot an 
nnpUaaant «xpori6ooo to look forward to* Tbo next morning, 
bowoTor, afkor ▼ariooi quaint rtmarks bad bain mada by 
Prinoa Darawongia and M. Jaoqaemyna to tba Freneb com- 
mandtr, oongratiilating bim oo bia gaUant antraneOy IL PaWa 
maraly stated tbat inatmetiont from FMria moat be awaited. 
Tbeee inatmetiona arri?ed on July 90tb, and are quoted by 
Captain Jonee aa tidlowa:— 



ru foOo«li« iMflMlMi, mhkk bM le bt iHiHii tai Uffty-^U^ 
mmmM hj Htm Wfimtk %o Htm iifin Oomi^Ml »— 

L HticieBHioa ol tht rigklt ol Oi«to<to tmi !■■■■ te kfl htmk ti Bifw 



%. Tht aiiwMH than •?■— itt, wlllUa om ■milh'ft tint, utj potto vhith Mt 

ktUhgrtlMM. 

I. Btlitlattif ftr Ikt vmrlovt tcto tl tfgnttita tfaiatl Fitatli ikipt td 
ttOtn la tkt Bhtr Ummm tmi tftiatl Pimth Mik|felt in Sita. 
i. Piwltfj tiiiairiM It tkt IubUIm ol tbt vWtlnt Mi4 yrtriinft ol tkt 

f. 7or vtHoaa 4uMgw Uiflict«4 o« Fimdi MbJecU indmiailift ol 1000.000 fr. 

a. AtagMiMrttt fof tkt ckiflM «i4tr tkMtt 4 tnd f tbt tm ol 1.000.000 fr. 

te ^^Wb a^Jl ka mk mmb ilttiiiMiifl^ «ff. Ia iI^amIl. lb* lanBiaa al t^ Iai^ ol 

Bliiip tmi BtHftoM iksll bt ttilnt^ It tbt Fi^Mb. 

la tkt tftal ol tkt MMtt-pttMt olikttt ttnw tkt Frtntb Mlatattr vlU 
BtBfkak tai tkt bloiktit ol tbt tttil vtU lA oatt itbt pUtt. 



Thna Biam'i penalty for bar Cow days of madnees was prompt 
and pttileea. Great was tbe cxeitement during the two days 
of graee. It ia difBenlt to anderetaad tbat Siam bad not 
ofon then learnt tbe l oeeo n ef inbmioeion ; indeed ibe Britiab 
Mtnialer went about tbe town oo tbe final day definitely 
atating tbat ererytbitig waa eatiefaetotily eettled. tbat no 
farther penaHiee woold be exaeted, and no bloekade need be 
faared. Bnt be little knew the Siameee eharaeter; the 
natiooal eooeeit had not e?tn yet folly realieed the belpleeo 
of the eitaation. '' On Uie Satuidi^ afUmoon, il beeame 
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evident that a hitob had occurred somewhere, and that 
matters were taking an onfavonrable turn. The NaTal 
Department bad ordered every vessel capable of bearing a 
gun to be under steam, and the troops were ready for any 
sudden emergency."* And just before the time of grace 
expired, an answer was sent by Prince Devawongse to M. 
Pavie of which the following is an abstract: — 



1. The King of Siam (loclaret that do explioit definition ha* m jet over 
made to the Biaiuore Oovuruincnt as to what oonstitutee the right* o( Cambodia 
and Annam on tin* Mckonf^. Bat at HIm Majestj ie anxioun at once to tufcuw p^tm 
and ■oourity for hin people he agrees to oede to France the coantry Ijing to tho 
south uf the ISlh parallel of latitude and to the eaut of the Mekong. 

2. The withdmwal of all Siamew posta within the aboTe mentioned territocj to 
take place forthwith. 

3. The loss of lifu which has occurred in the recent actions between tha Ft^ndi 
and tho SiamcsG forecs is regretted by the King, and tlie satisfaction reqoired bj 
France will be given in accordance with ordinary justice and the independtnoa oif 
Biam which the French Uovemuient afleet to respeoL 

4. Those found guilty of illegal aggression will receire condign paniahmcnt, 
the snlTercrs will receive due reparation. 

6. Tho King agrees to pay ilie indemnity demanded on aoeonnt of the 
advauct'd by French subjeoti*, ulihough the justice of many of them has 
denied by the SiameKe. His Majesty, however, suggests that a Joint Coi 
should first investigate those claims. 

U. The sum of U.OOO.OOO fr. reqiiiird as guarantee will oc dcpi>i»ited eooemrrently 
witli tho exeh'tngo of notes between the Representatives of Franca and 8iam. 
After the equitable adjustment of all reasonable claims, the King tnuta that 
French jumiuu will restore to 8iain any sum which may remain over. 

This conipliam*e with the demands of France will, the King trusts, ba looked 
npon as a proof of his sinoere desire to live with the Freneh Bepublio on terms o( 
friendship. 

But this "compliance** produced next day the following 
reply from M. Pavie to Prince Devawongse:— 

I have tho honour to acknowledge the receipt of the reply your Excelleney, on 
behalf of the Government of His Majesty the King of Siam, has made to the 
oommunioation which I left with you on behalf of the Government of tha Frenoh 
Itcpublio. I have taken act of thi^ reply, and t^iihoot entering upon a discusaioo 
of any of the points I note that it involves a refusal of a oonsiderable portion of 
iba ten bank of the Mekong. ... I have the honour to inform yoor Highnasa 
that, in oonformity with the instructions of my Government, I am transfarriiig tha 
protection of Frenoh nationals and protfcted persons to the NetharUnda Goaanl* 
Oenaral, and I embark on the Inewutant, leaving *iGth Joly. 

* Siam Fret Pr4$$. 
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To this ttiurttiiig Mmoonoemant PrinM BerawoDgM tent 
next daj a fomud rvply to MprMi Us ngrei and inrpriM at 
ibis vntxpMUd dMiaioiif and to taj thai no alteration in his 
prsTioiis note oonld yst be made, as be most first '' ui$i$t for 
a definition of the nature and extent of wbat joo call the 
rights of Annam and Cambodia on the left bank of the 
Mekong.** 8iam tbns still eontinoed to '' insist," with tbiee 
Freneh gnnboate in the rift r, sereral more ootside the bar, 
her forees lodieronsiy defeated, and not the sligbteet hope of 
foreign aid! 

On Monday the S4th the Freneh Minbter did not hoist his 
flag at the Legation, and in the afternoon of the 25th (the 
tide did not senre before) he left Bangkok, with all the 
French warships, and settled at the island of Eoh-si*ehang, 
)«ending fbrther instmetions from Franee. The penalties of 
Biamsse folly were soon to be enforeed. On the 28th, notiee 
was given by Admiral Homann, who had jost srriTed from 
Saigon, that a strict blocksde would commence on Jaly 29th, 
and now British merchants began to realise that it was they 
who were to sofler for Siameee folly. Tet still war coansels 
prerailed. At one moment it was actually decided to com- 
pletely eloee the passage of the river by permanently blocking 
np the channel with hoiks ; and Sfeiy poeeihle preparation 
for war was debated. 

Fortanately Prince Devawongse was at last persuaded by 
the plain rerelation of soose startling facte aboai the con- 
ditions of the forts and the ships, to realise the hopelessness 
of farther resistance; and he determined to sorrender nocon- 
ditiooally before worse things should happen. He coDtrived 
to evade any discnssion of his decision in the qnarreUing 
Oabind, to esca|ie any more theoriee of "natural rights,'* 
and to frighten the King into sabmisston. His decision was 
BO doobt vastly assisted hy the Ibal emshing of all hopes 
of British interfsrsnee and aid, as convqred to him by Captain 
Jones in Lsrd Bose b s r y*s words 



: r, ; 
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*' Tho natare of the ftdvioe which I bavo RiYen to tho Siamese GorenimMit has 
been ooostant and confliBtont in the •oiiao tliat tlicy uliould come to terma vith tlie 
Frouch quickly. It U iiniKMMiblo (or ilcr Majvitty m Oovonimont now to ohAnge tbia* 
Tiow, or indeed to intervene witli advice at tliis juncture. 

** Tlie rcflult of the inquirieH that I have tteen able to make at Paris ibowa that the 
tendency of the domandn of the French is to increase, and rapidly so, if ths flisimss 
coulinuo to resiat tbe conditions laid down in their ultimatum. 

** I am unnblo to see, under these circumstances, what Siam can hope to gain from 
maintaining her refusal to accept these eonditions, nor what better coarse ranains 
for hor than to accept the French terms at once and uneonditionally. 

** Tho engagements entered into by the Siamese Government with Her Majesty's 
Oovoniment in regard to Kyang Chiang need not deter the Siamese OoTemioeDt 
from this course. The question as to the future status of that province moat be 
discussed directly between Her Majesty's Government and that of Franoe." 

The pregnant sentence in the closing paragraph showed 
them that the last card they had tried to play, in endearoar* 
ing to entangle England in the quarrel and so enforce British 
interference, had completely failed. A note was therefore sent 
to M. Pavie at Koh-8i*chang by Prince Devawongse on the 
29th of July, to say that, "His Mnjesty the King of Siam, 
being actuated by the most friendly feeling towards France, 
accepts the demands of the Government of the Republic 
unconditionally.'* But the French had now learned wisdom, 
and discovered the value of SiamcBO promises to keep any 
conditions or to fulfil the terms of a treaty; and they there* 
fore very naturally required guarautees, viz. :— 

1. The oeoupallon by French troops of the river and fort of ChantabooD pending 
the evacuation by Siam of tho kfi bank of Mekong. 

3. No Siamcsu troops to be permitted within twenty-five kilometres of the Mckoaf 
Iliver. 

8. No Siamese armed vessels to be stationed on Toulesap Lake. 

4. The right to establish Contmiates at Nan and Korat reserved by Fraoe«. 

The occupation of Chantabun by French troops was a bitter 
pill ; for it would be a patent and enduring proof that the King 
of Siam was no longer absolute in his own kingdom, but lay at 
the mercy of France. However there was no help for it. Eng- 
land still declined to help. Lord Bosebery telegraphed again 
to Captain Jones on July 81st, "In order that the French 

83 
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•hoald haTt BO furttitr opporianiiy lor aeiioD or territorial 
'foqaititioii, il it obrioat that the Suuneee eboald not hesitate to 
yield/* And to the nltinialom with all ita additione was Anally 
accepted. Ob Aognet Srd. the bloekade was raised, aad on 
Aogoet Ttht the Freaeh Minister returned to Ban^ok and again 
raised his flag, to the salntee of the Siaiaeee Navy. 

It only remained to arrange the details of fatore relationship, 
and this task was entmsted to a speeial Minister Plenipotentiary, 
sent from France far the porpoee, M. Le Myre de Vilers, who was 
formerly OoTcmor of Cochin-Cbina and is now dictating French 
terms in Madagascar. He arrived in Bangkok on Angnst IGth, 
and soon showed that he p o ste sss d considerable firmnees, and a 
clear knowledge of the sitnation. 

The King had retired to his Snmmer Palace some sixty miles up 
the river, in a state of mental collapse, almost directly after the 
Anal SBrrender had been made and the aeote crisis had passed. 
Hot M. de Vilers knew that the native mind wonld try hard to 
gloes over the dictatory position of the French Envoy and repre- 
sent it as an Embassy for petitioning the King. He therefore 
refused to have audience at the summer residence, and insisted 
that, as the Envoy of France, he most be received with full 
honours in the Boyal Palace at Bangkok. This meant that the 
King must come down to the capital for the purpoee — enotlier 
bitter pill for the monarch of an indepjndent kingdom. The 
Siamese saw that they must assent ; but, cunning to the Ust, 
Ihey cleverly contrived to cover the humiliation by coutriving 
that there should be a Court function in Bsni^kok requiring the 
King's p rss en ce on the morning of August 9(Hh. The King was 
obliged to come down for this function, and was thus also at the 
same time ** pleaeed to be able to grant M de Vilers an audience 
in the Grand Palace at Bani^ok iB the afternoon of August 

aoth."* 

The sscond poiBt Ib which M. de Vilers showed his keen 
knowledge d the sitnatioB was Ib refusing to recognise M. 
JaefuevyBS cOsiaUy, or to allow him to be prteent at the 
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negociations. This action was somewhat objected to at the time 
by the British Government as apparently an infringement of 
Siamese independence. But it was probably the only way in 
which any finality could be hoped for from the Conferences. 
One definite stage of progress was soon reached — ^the easiest so 
far an Siam was concerned, since it involved merely a pecuniary 
loss, which the immense stores of monc}* lying idle in the Palace 
enabled her to meet without any difiiculty. On August 22nd, 
two and a half million francs (in silver dollars) were handed to 
the French Legation in Bangkok, and another half million were 
paid by cheque on Saigon. 

But still the diiBculties and procrastinations in the nofioci- 
ations were extraordinary. M. Develle had informed Lord 
Bosebery on September 14th, that the ** negociations ought not 
to take more than a week or at most a fortnight,*' whereas the 
Siamese contrived to prolong them for six weeks. After a 
few visits had been exchanged, which had only resulted in ui^e- 
loss disouBsions on the draft Treaty, Prince Dovawongso went up 
to 800 the King at the summer residence during the first week 
in Soptombor, and finding the state of things there to be hope- 
less, he retired to his own house immediately on his return to 
Bangkok for nearly three weeks on the plea of dysentery ; and 
things were once more at a deadlock. The whole Court was up 
at Bang-pa-in, engaged in procossions, pageants, illuminations, 
and theatres, in honour of a now white elephant, and of the 
King's fortictli birthday. Some sevon thousand persons were 
packed into the Palace grounds, the King taking close interest 
in the long processions, paper lanterns, and gaudy shows, while 
the Envoy of France was waiting to settle the fate of the country. 
M. de Vilers was thus left with nothing to do, and ominous 
rumours of increased French demands soon raised a general 
scare for Siam's independence. Prince Devawongse did not 
resume negociations till September 2Gth, and even then tlie most 
preposterous arguments wore advanced, and the situation wa^ 
rapidly becoming desperate again. At length M. da Yilers 
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DAionUly lott {Nttienet* and the FreiMb Ooranimeni in Paris 
btgaa to grow ptrsmpCory. Wbrni he next w«ii( to the Siameae 
Foraign Offiea oo Sapiamber S7ib, ba liaianad quietly to a long 
rigmarola of olgaetioiia« argomaota and praTarieationi, and tben 
aioiply plaaad in Prinea DaTawongna's banda a Conyention, 
drawn op 1^ tba Minittar of Foreign Affaire in Paria, embodying 
"a final statement of all tba alterationa and eonditions that 
Franee waa prepared to aeeont/' obeenring, "I leave Siam 
within fonr daya, whetbar tbeee eonditione be aoeepted or not ; 
and I aball eome here again on Sunday, October let, to bear 
yoar dec iaion. The Treaty ean afford to wait, but there most be 
no delay aa regarda the ConTeniion." Thos for the third time a 
erisis waa imminent ; the Siamese still deelined to give way, and 
tbinga looked aa if tba laat great disaater moat eome. The gon- 
boat A$pU had her ateam np early on Sunday morning, and a 
pilot oo board, ready to Irara at a momant'a notiee. However, 
at tba laat moment, the terme were agreed to uneonditionally, 
and the Siameee Foreign Uiniater and the French Uinister 
Plenipotentiary, on October 8rd, duly signed the Treaty and Con* 
▼eotioo, a proei$ verbal being added to explain mattera of doubt. 
The terma agreed upon, it should be added, contain several 
pointa which— taken in connection with the ultimatum, the 
occupation of Ghantabun, and the various poasibilitica that lie 
in the next Treaty stall to ba drawn up between France and 
Siam— euggeet many sariooa eonaiderationa regarding the 
future of Siam and the crucial quaation of Engliah intareeta and 
trade generally in IndokJbina. 

I have now given tba true stcry of French acUoQ in Siam 
in laM. What ia the net reault ? In five montha Franee baa 
obtained from Siam three million franca. She baa deprived 
Siam far ever of the meana of dafendbg ber eaatem frontier, of 
laaiatiag any fnrtbar aneroachmenta there, and of keeping in 
order thoae parte d ber territory which horde oo French 

She baa obtained apeeiAe aommcfoial and other 
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advantages for French subjects in Siam. She lias annexed 
some fifty thousand square miles of territory which had been 
recognised as Siamono, and occupied by Siamese posts, during 
the past eighty years at least. And finally, she still retains a 
military occupation of Chantabun, the second great port of 
Siam, commanding the Gulf of Siam and also the entrance to 
the three richest provinces, the timo*limit of this occupation 
being worded in the vaguest possible terms. [iN'hat the future 
will bring it is impossible to say, but I fear it must be 
regarded as certain that the question of Siam will again be the 
subject of grave discussion between the Governments of Great 
Britain and France. 7 lt is for this re aso n alone that I have 
feltcompelledjto^ give so lo ng and j msparing _an_accouiit. of 
la8t.year*s.jvents. In all European quarters the actions and 
position of the Siamese in the matter have hitherto been 
misunderstood and misrepresented, and I am convinced that 
nothing but an accurate insight into the realities of the past 
can supply the meaus of preventing vastly greater and more 
far-reaching evils in the future. 




OHAPTEB XXX. 

SNOLAND AND THE FUTUBB OF 81AM. 

TN Um prvrioua ehapier I eonAiMd mjialf to a timpla and 
'^ im|Nurtial namUiTt of the §wmU whi«h took pUee dturiiig 
Ibo Fnnoo-SUmaM difBoulty botwoen Uareh and Oetober, 1898. 
Oat of thoto ofMiti hart grown tereral graro quottioiit, threo 
of whieh aro mattora of special importanee to England. Tboao 
aro— (1) tbo firontier dofence of oar Indian Empiro oo ita 
oattom boandarj oror tomo 800 milac; (S) the ecmimareial 
intoraatt of England in lodo-Cbina; and (8) tbo probaUa 
itinoiion of Siamoat indapondenoa. 

In ofdar to nndarttand the mora pratnng qoettions of firontiar 
dalimitation and territorial acqaiaition in Indo-China, and atpa* 
aiallj oo tba Uppar Uekong, soma of the geographical fcatarca 
0^ tba aoontry mnat be dcarlj granpad. Tba RiTar Mekong, or 
Lan Tsong Kiang ae the Chineee cell it, riaee in the moantaina 
of Thibet, and in its earlier coarie flows doe eoath, parallel with 
the Salween oo the west and the Yangtse oo the east On 
aotering the pforinoe of Yunnan, the Yangtse goee off to the 
eastwards throogh some of the rioheet pro?incee of China; while 
the Salweeo and the Uekong pnrsae parallel coarsee, at a com* 
paratiTe^ small distance apart, for some handreds of miles 
towarda the aoath. The Salween oltimatelj flows oat throagh 
Bormah into the Indian Ocean, while the Mekong doee not enter 
Bormah pfoper, bol passss throogh the Shan States, and oo 
rsanhing latitnde M^, takea a sharp bend to the caat for ecnne 
IM milesb and after afain taming doe eoath at Laang Prabang 
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for about 160 miles, makes precisely a similar torn to the east 
at latitude 18o. After keeping this easterly course for some 150 
miles, it resumes its southerly course, and skirting the whole 
length of Siam, finds its way into the China Sea through the 
French protected kingdom of Cambodia. 
^Jt must always be remembered that the chief factor in the 
commercial politics of the Far East is the trade of China. To 
tap the markets and develop the resources of the interior of that 
great country has long been the keenest ambition alike of Eng- 
land and France. Yunnan, Szechuan, and Kweichau, the great 
provinces of south-western China, are the special objects in vie«r 
at present The political rivalries of England and France in 
Indo-China during the last two decades may practically be 
summed up in one phrase as a race for Yunnan. When France 
seized Tongking she hoped to win her way to this great poten- 
tiul wealth by means of the Red River, which it was hoped would 
bring Yunnan into direct communication with the newly-ereateJ 
French Colonial Empire ; and the founding of her colony at 
Saigon was no doubt also intended to achieve the same end, 
by obtaining possession of the mouths of the great Mekong 
River. England on her part had by the annexation of Upper 
Bnrmah made herself actually conterminous with these provinces 
of China ; she had gained control over the whole of tlie Salween 
River, and over a certain portion of the Mekong River also, and 
she held the numerous passes adjacent to these great waterways, 
both of which actually penetrate into Yunnan itself. 

This in 1892 was the position of the two rival competitors in 
the race for Yunnan./ A few further geographical details are 
necessary to explain the origin of those acute difficulties between 
England and France in 1893, which so nearly led to a complete 
rupture. The annexation of Upper Barmah had given to Eng- 
land definite territorial rights over certain Shan States lying 
between Siam and China, and astride of the Mekong. With 
a view of contriving a scientific frontier on the north-eaat 
boundary of her Indian Empire, and of avoiding any posaibilitiy 
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of btisg ** limitrophe ** with France, the Britiah GoTerDment 
bad eoDiemplAled the eei ti oa of theee righte to either China 
or Siam* The northemmoet of theee partienlar Shan Statci — 
that {•» the one next to Ghina^ie commonly called Gbieng 
Hong (Kjaing Hong— Ch^li in Gbineee) ; that on the eooth— 
next to Siam^being known ae Gbieng Kheng (Kyaing Ghaing). 
The qaeetioo at ieaae in 1808 wae no new one. The Anglo- 
Siameee Boondary Gommiaeion had been working for tome 
yean pact to fix the frontier between Bnrmah and Siam, and 
by 1898 it had ccmipleted the delimitation practically ae far ae 
the Uekong, ae will be eeen on reference to my map. The State 
of Gbieng Kheng wae then handed oyer to Siam by England, 
with the expreee etipulation that Englieh righte to it, ae regarde 
both eidee of the Uekong, wonld refife, ehould Siam at any time 
abandon it.* Gbieng Hnng, oo the other hand, wbich ie jast 
north of Gbieng Kheng, hae now been ceded by EngUnd to 
Ghina, in connection with the Anglo*Ghmeee Boondary Gom« 
mieeion which hae aleo been workbg for eome time pa«t,t with 
the eame etipulation of England'e rcTeraiooary rigbte. Under 
theee eiroometancee it wae bat natural that England ehould 
begin to (eel eome anxiety laet year when it became apparent 
that the French adrance towarde Siam weetwarde from Tong* 
king and Annam wae not to be limited to the region of the 
Lower Uekong— where it did not (ouch our poeeceeione or 
intereate in any way — but wae directed equally to the upper 
reachee of the river, and wae in fact, howcTer much tbie might 
be coacealed by diplomacy, primarily directed at the poeeceeion 
ef the whole of thia great waterway from Saigon to Yunnan. 

By July, 1808, the matter admitted of no fiirtber doubt, and 
demanded immediate attention. The French ultimatum to 
Siam (the hiatocy of which ia gifea in the preceding chapter) 
wae peremptory, and demanded the enrrender of territory nearly 
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100,000 square milos in extent. It wan imposeible to mistake 
the trend of events, for M. Devellc openly showed his indigna- 
tion at Siam's refusal to recognise any French rights above 
latitude IS^ on the left bank of the Mekong. At the same time 
the French Chamber began to 6i)eak confidently of French rights 
on the Mekong as extending continuously up to 239, At this 
point England saw it was timu to enter her protest, unless 
the case were to be allowed to go entirely by default. Indeed, 
even China awoke from her letharg}*, and suggested to the 
French Government that some mistake must have been made, 
since Chinese territorial rights existed on the east bank of the 
Mekong for a considerable distance south of 23^'. England iu 
her turn sent a plain reminder of the actual extent of British 
rights in the same regions, and a warning that she could not 
permit any infringement thereof. Lord Bosebery explained 
to Lord Dufterin the views of the British Government as 
follows : — 

** Wo cannot doubt that tho term * loft bank * is far too oomprchcnsiva in iu 
Boopc. It cannot of courno apply to any districts cast <>f tho Mfkoog River whirh 
tho SinntoHO Oovernniont have no power to code, whothor from ri>;hu of •o%-erei4;ntv. 
•uscrainty, or rovorsiou posscsttcd by otlior Towers. And secondly, we are coolident 
that the expression * left bunk of tbo Mekong * is used subject to the a^tturanct^ 
repeatedly kivcd by tho French Government that they would respect the indepen- 
dence and integrity of tho Kingdom of Siam. It is clear that any prorinoes wiiich 
indinpuiably form part of that Monarchy could not properly be made th« eabject 
of any auch demands by tho French Government. ** 

On July 23rd, Lord DiifTorin put the matter quite tersely and 
clearly to M. Develle. Ho supposed that "in using the term 
' the loft bank of tho Mekong ' his Excellency could not have 
intondod to claim for Franco the immense tracts of Siamese 
territory extendiug not to the east and abutting upon Anuam, 
but to the northwards of the Upper Mekong, and conterminous 
with China, not to mention the districts lying beyond, which 
had been incor(K)rated with Her Majesty's Empire of Ladia after 
the conquest of Burmah.'* But M. Develle in his reply would 
not definitely state what the limits of the French claim were, 
and Lord Dufferin was therefore compelled to press hie nnwel- 




•ooM inqairiif * UtUt foribtrf and Mk wbeUiar '' the txteniiTa 
Urriioriit (nMr Um two tlbows of Um Mekong ftl 18> and 20> 
rttpteiirily) bolwton tbo Mekong and Ibe aeiiud Freneb boon* 
daij depidod upon ibe exitling Freneb mApe, eompriiing ibe 
prineipaliiy of Loang Prabang and oiber dieirieU« were alao 
eUimed by Franee?" Tbie eompeUed M. Develle to declare 
bimeelf, and Ibe tmib abont Freneb aima wae at laet partially 
dieeloeed by the ai»toniebing statement tbal " France eUiinod 
a rigbt to Loang Prabang end Ibe a4Jaoont eonniriee ae being 
ancient and bietorle dep«idoneiee of Annam ; and that furtber* 
more sbe bad always insisted Ibat ber territorial sotercignty 
eitended all along Ibe loft bank of Ibe Mekong.*' 

Tbe Freneb Ooremment Ibus admitted at last Ibat its claims 
abont bintoric snseratnty and Ibe like bad undergone a remark* 
able eitension during foor years. In 1880 sbe disavowed any 
claim to Lnang Prabang i in 1898 sbe " bad always insisted oo 
ir* 1 Tbis is prored by Lord SaUsbnry's despalcb of April 8, 
1880, wbere be qootee M. Waddinglon ae having made the 
fuUowing stalemeol 
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wklito MliM Um Iroalter of Ooobla ChiM l» 
loifttv a Uao ftaa a polat mmxijim mmI 
m4 Mow tbol poial to Boko Ibo rivor Ibo 
wmU U mimU Hit lofrilory ol OMHte^U." 



Andf to aniieipale for a moment. Lord Bos^bery met M. 
Develle's new claim far France by Ibe foUowiug conclnstve 
argttflseni addresssd to Lord Duiferin oo Bepl. S, 1898 
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GO niilM to ibo north of iho Mekong, wkora Uiot river rout wMtorlj firam Um tows 
of Lunng Pimbimg. 

**llioro WM therofora to the oast of the Uriiiiih pofueMiont, whore the/ approeeh 
or touch Uie Upper Mekong, a brood tract o( territory generalljr adnattted by Fr tacb 
ae well ae by other oxploron and travollcre to belong to 8iam. Moraorcr, on the 
French offioial map of Indo-China, pablUhed by the MinUtiy of War in 1880, there ii 
a distinot frontier lino drawn conttidorably to the east of the Nam U, and deec rib e j 
ae * the frontier of Annam aooording to the Annamite maps * ; while the eoontry to 
the west of this lino ii stated to belong to States under the soserainty of Bwmah 
and Biam.** 

France, however, bad taken up her position, and was deter* 
mined not to be stopped by either argument or interference 
from England. Finding, therefore, that M. Deyelle still insisted 
on his policy^ Lord Dufferin procoedod in his tarn to— 

** initiKt on the inoompatlbilUy of this eonSscation by Franco of so eonsiderable a 
proirartion of the Kingdom of Siam with M. DovoUe*s aud the French Oovemnient*s 
previous assurances that they had no intention to allow tUeir disputes with Siam on 
the Lowrr >fokong to entail any measures which would jeo|iardise her integrity or 
her itidopcndcnee. Mow could thotie professions, I asked, which I knew had been 
niailv ill iwrfect sincerity, be reconciled witli this slicing off of what amoontod to 
nearly a third of the kingdom 7 '* 

M. Devello, however, refused to budge. In vain Lord Dufferin 
pointed out that this stop " would bring France into direct con- 
tiguity with Buriuah, • . • aud that the approach of a great 
military Power like France to a frontier at present lying naked 
to attack could not be regarded by us with indifference.** 
Moreover, he impressed ui>on M. Devello " the extreme gravity 
which the situation might assume were the French demands to 
be pressed upon Siam beyondwhat was just and reasonable, and 
in conformity with the legitimate interests of other Powers.*' 
And that '* such a transformation of the Fronch pretensions was 
undoubtedly calculated to excite alarm in England, and the most 
serious apprehensions in the mind of Her Majesty's Oovem- 
ment." 

M. Develle's only reply was that " the terms of the first 
Article of his ultimatum hainng been published to Du worlds and 
all France being acquainted with them, he could not now alter 
themi especially under manifest pressure from us " ! Bat he 
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•ttms to hart ntUtad tluU a ktt onoompromiting aititada 
wooU perhapa ba adfiaabia, to ba aonsaoiad to eowdar wbatbar 
any anraagamanta aoold ba mada for '* laariiig a ' bnffar ' batwtan 
tba Atiatia poiieiriont of Fra&ee and EoglaDdf and ibot laava 
tba door opan for faUira nagoeiatioDa.** Wilb Ihia very tmall 
a o n em i oo tba Fotaign OIBm waa aoniant. Tbot tba erisia 
paMad» and tba balebai was boriad for a ttma. A striking ligbt, 
bowtTar» ia tbrown npoo tba rtal naliira of tba relaiira podtions 
of Franca and EngUnd oo tbia qiiaatioii« by a ramark mada by 
11. Daralla during tbis aama aoofartatioo, tiiat iba iigary wbiab 
tba Franab aotion was infliattng opon soma ^^ millions starling 
of Englisb trada. waa " maraly an aaddant of tba sitoation/* 
and tbarafora aoold not ba allowad to inlloanaa tba solotion of 
tba qoastion at alL 

Tba Britiab Foraign Offiea sssms, bowafar, to bara taken baart 
of graea again aftar a fow dajrs of unoomfortaUa tboogbt, and to 
bara raalisad at last tba importanea of all tbat England was 
sorrandsring so tamdy to Franca ; for Lord Dafferin ratumad 
to tba cbarga oo Jolj SGtb, by tbasa remarks to U. DcTdle :«• 

•■ II «M Ifw UmI wllkia lb« ImI twlft mmUm a myUtdooB ravoloUoo iMid 
mmn^A la llit mimiB ci Fi ii wb geogmpSlaal aalhoriUM, hui aa hooeM aua mast 
W at MariaaaJ at I «aa tbal Um 4iilrlel la q a r rti o o vat, aad had beta for amrlj a 
mmtmij, kmiJUU MUiar— Urrilary. aa4 that it oooM aol ba oouftacaiad bf Fraaea 
vkhoal a Safraal lafriagMMat al Iba fonaal aaaaraaeta ba ba4 fivao at ad to 
iBpaIr Iba latafrUj ci SlaoL At for Ibo pfo lta t t oa advanood bf Fraaot ab «af^f no 
la tba Ml baab af tba llabaaf; taab a tapiputitioa wat aol oalj aoatradiolad hj U, 
WiMh^f *t ai|iratt StaUtaliooi oa tba tabjMl, bat ^ Iba farther fact, ibal 
wmim tba Fyaami Sitaiin Ooavaalloa a( ISSS tba Piaaeb bad alaioMd Iba rifbt af 
MailBj a Tiaa-Coaaal la Laaaf Piabaag, vbka la Uttlf vat aa tbttlala praal 
tfbal Ibt lacali^ btltaftd la SlaaL** 

Bat it was a bark witboat any intention of a bite. And 11. 
Daralia elaari^ saw tbis» and promptly ''pat np tba sbattcrs on 
tbia aompartment **— aa Lord iDolTarin bimsalf pbrasas it — by 
aartly stating tbat it waa impossi bl e ** in tba excited state of 
pablie opinioo **— to witbdraw or modify tbe tanna of tba alti- 
matnm Plainly^ tben. England mast qaiatfy acq a iaece ; if sba 
wmU not bite sbe most not bark; and tba matter waa again 
to 
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Nothing was now left but to try nnd save that portion of the 
territory which more directly affected the policy and threatened 
the interests of India, since, as Lord Dufferin said, ''it was 
quite out of the question that we should accept an arrangement 
which made Franco conterminous with our Indian Empire.** 
So we find Lord Dnfferin expressing to M. Develle the hope that 
France would consent to the formation of some buffer territory 
which would prevent the actual contact of England and France 
on the Indian frontier. Even to this, however, M. Develle's 
** cordial " assent was only given on condition that the boundary 
proposed by Lord Duffcriu for this buffer State should be 
drawn much further westwards — in fact, on the watershed of 
the Nam U instead of the river itself — so as to leave much more 
territory to France; and that at the same time England should 
give up some of the territory on the Mekong which she had long 
been occupying ^ in return for this "sacrifice*' by France of those 
* now territories on the Mekong which she was just then annex- 
ing. This very one-sided bargain was finally embodied in a 
Protocol signed on July 3lHt by Lord Dufferin and M. Develle, 
arranging for the formation of a buffer State which should 
separate our respective froutiors; its boundaries were to be 
settled later, after a Survey Commission hud provided the 
necessary geographical data. Still the discussion dragged on 
until December, when it was pointed out to the French Govern- 
ment that unless the Joint Commission started immediately it 
could not do so until December, 1891. All possible haste was 
promised, but the latter date proved after all to be that on 
which the Commissioners started for the remote scene of their 
labours. 

The principle of a buffer State having been thus conceded, 
there still remained the exceedingly difficult question of fixing 
its limits, and determining what territory should be ceded 
respectively by France and England so as to give it the mini- 
mum width of 50 miles. The following rough diagram may 
serve to fix in the reader's mind the relative positions of 
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A rtteiDM to Um MoompMiyuig map will ibow <bat our 
•nnmidtr of Chkng Hnog to Cbin* naeeMiUtoa ibat iba 
Dortbam frootiar of iba boflar BUta abould ba tba boundary 
bahraao Cbiaag Hong and Cbiang Kbaog. lU aaatoro froDiivr 
maj aaoaa graator diffleulty. EngbMid baa alre«dj, on Lord 
Dnifariii'a aonfaaeion, "Tolnnlanly ralirad ncarlj 800 milaa furtbar 
waal tbaa aba naad bara dona, witb a view of aroiding ombraga 
to Fraaaa bj too alota an approaab to her Indo-Cbinota poMaii- 
akMia.** So ibal it taama bardlj eradibla ibat wa tliall again 
aonawi to nunandar oor rigbu and ratira sUU furtbar waat- 
waida. PraanmaU/t tbarafore, tba aastam bonndMry of tba 
buftr Stato will not ba furtbar wattwarda tban tba aaatem 
iroDtiar of Cbiang Kbang, tbat ia to tay, tba watarsbad of tba 
Mam U. Tba waatam boundary alao pretante many difficult 
pointo for diaeuation. If tba Britiab Oorammaut gravely reeog* 
niaa tba to-aallad Franab '* aaarillea " of torritorial rigbtt weai- 
warda of tba Mam U»* no doubt EngUnd will ba axpaeiad to 
maka ** taoriflaM ** in latum, and parbapa afan to aorrandar bar 
aetoal ri^^to of oaaupatioo o?ar tarritory to tba waat of tba 
Makooff. It ia to ba bopad* bowayar* tbat a solution mora 
fivooiabia to Britiab intaraata may yat ba obtainad. aa auggaatad 
to Latd Ddbrin'a lattar of July 81at» wbiab propoaad tbat Eng* 

rIghltMtfBiltaMilioM km Um ilw4y— <> titar fcwa M. 
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land's " sacrifices ** should be limited to the (miu-IXekoug (t^^ 
eastern) portion of Ghieng Kheng only; in which case the 
Mekong itself would be the western frontier of the buffer State. 
Its southern frontier would then be some line to be agreed upon 
by England and France which should delimit the territory of 
Siam; probably the already existing southern frontier of the 
Ghieng Kheng State would answer the purpose. 

In some such fashion as this, then, England and France are 
to avoid becoming actually " limitrophe *' on the Indian frontier. 
What solid grounds exist for the realisation of this hope, or for 
the expectation of any permanence in such an arrangement, it is 
hard to sea Already the experts on this question — both Eng- 
lish and French — speak of this whole buffer State affair with a 
smile. The proposed arrangement is in fact an entirely artificial 
and unnatural one, and I do not myself believe for a momeut 
that anything will come of it. The crucial question of the 
government of the neutral zone has never been solved. Xo one 
has decided what available authority will be sufficient to prevent 
it from becoming a place of refuge for all the dacoits. escaped 
crimiuals, and insurrectionary elements, alike of China, of 
Burmah, and of ludo-China. A similar No Man*s Land between 
Chiua and Korea was thus populated, uutil Li Hung-chang 
annexed it. It has been gravely sugge-ted that the government 
of the proposed zone should be handed over to China. One 
would certainly imagine that Franoe*s experience of China as a 
neighbour in Tongking would lead her to object very decidedly 
to such an arrangement, as being the most direct means of 
creating anarchy and disturbance. Moreover, the disorder in the 
Chinese Empire caused by the present war will assuredly lessen* 
if that were possible, the already slight hold which the central 
authorities in Peking with difficulty maintain over these distant 
Shan tribes; and the existence of a State in a condition of 
anarchy just between the frontiers of England and France would 
defeat the precise ends which a buffer State is supposed to 
subserve. 




iia tun. 

Efta Apart from <baM oonsidtratloiii, it if plain that the 
Engliah aod Freneb OortrnmonU art 1^ no means a^^reed at 
jet regarding the extent of their reepoetive rigbU on the Mekong ; 
and when the qoestion eomes ap for aotnal lettlemont, after the 
Boandaiy Commiieionere ha?e prodoeed the reqaiiite geo- 
graphical data* it ie diffleolt to tee what eompromite ean be 
arranged withoat ?erj eoneiderable eonceetions* and these made 
all on one side. The whole qoestion, in fset, is onlj in its 
earliest etage; and other difflcnlties in Indo-Cbina will un* 
doubledlj again beeome aente before it approaches settlement. 
The points at issoe will be diroctl j between EngUnd and France ; 
and as the/ will flnalljr decide the handicape in the international 
race for Tonnan, the qneetion will be one of the gra?est impor- 
tance lo onr commercial and political interests. 

To prore that I bare not exaggerated the possibility of theee 
difBcoltise, it is onlj neeeesarj to read in tiie Blue Book the 
discnssions that have abreadj taken place between the English 
and French Oofemments on the subject. On October 25tb, M. 
Derelle had abreadjr begun to " desponJ about the buffer State 
negociations.** He rnj elcforlj complained tliat ** bj retnining 
the eis-tf ekong part of Kjraing Cbaing and assigning the other 
part to the buffer State we should be remaining on the Uckoog 
ourselfce while keeping France away.** To this Lord Bosoborj 
very pointedly replied that '* as Kyaing Cbaing was a State 
under our suxerainty. we were, in giving up the trans-Mekong 
part, making a considerable concession, and in retaining the cis- 
Mekong portioot only retaining what we abready poss e ssed.** 
Indeed, matters had almost reached a deadlock so long ago as 
October S7, 18M, when it became necessary for Lord Bosebery 
to say imrj plainly that ** should theee negociatioos unfortunately 
ImI, and should the French Ooveniment be unable to accept the 
aboft pfopoeal (which is ofliersd in the meet conciliatory spirit), 
the British Ooiremment would hare to take such measuree as 
th^ might ecnsidsr neesesary lor their own protection. Theee 
H Ie Ml aeeessaiy BMce particularly lo define. • • • They 
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yroxM also take into immediate eonsideration the meatoret 
necesBary to preserve an independent State between the main 
body of the British dominions and those of France/* This 
determined attitude, howeveri failed to settle the matter, and it 
again became necessary to use the same veiled threats, since on 
November 2l8t we find Lord Dofferin definitely statin^; that if 
the negociations could not be put through on the lines sug- 
gested, " we should be compelled to assert our domination over 
Kyaing Ghaing and on both sides of the Mekong in a more active 
and effective manner than had hitherto been found necessaxy, 
for our position in India was such that anything approaching to 
disputed jurisdiction along our frontier could not be tolerated.** 
In spite, however, of this peremptory tone, M. Develle replied 
with equal curtness that " the integrity of Luang Prabang was 
as valid and reasonable a cause of solicitude to France as the 
integrity of Eyaing Ton was to us: nor would the French 
Chamber nor French public opinion tolerate its disintegration.** 
The acrimonious discussion was only terminated by a mutual 
decision to leave for a future date the crucial points of territorial 
concession on either Fide — that is, to throw the entire arrange- 
ment into the melting-pot. In fact, the whole discussion and 
the length of time before the buffer State Commissioners could 
get to work clearly shows that the question will raise innumer- 
able difficulties when the time comes for its final settlement 

There is, moreover, another and a totally distinct frontier 
question in connection with France and Siam which is likely to 
develop considerable proportions in the future, and may possibly 
lead to a radical redistribution of the whole territory of Indo- 
China — I mean the designs which the French are well known to 
cherish upon the rich provinces near the great Lake of Cambodia* 
generally known as Battambong, Angkor, and Siemrap. M. de 
Lanessan, in his book that I have already quoted, stated these 
ambitions very distinctly: "From the Se-Moun our empire 
should cross the Mekong . • . and include the provinces of 
Battambong and Angkor (pp. 500, 501). • • • Having retaken 
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Ite Ortal Iiik« PMnriiMM, whioh fimnerl j w«ra dependent on 
flMnhodia, and the bneine of the Mekong and the 8e-Moont 
we ooght to make a point of reepeeting [I] and, if n eee eea ry, 
pcoteeting, the independence of Siam (p. 470)/* It it true that 
oo Jnlj S8, 18M, IL DefeUe gare to Lord Dnflerin a definite 
^ aeeoranoe that there wae no troth in the report that hia 
Oofemment had ai^ intention of taking poeeeerion of the 
Biemeee Pirofineee of Batlambong and An^Mr." Bat on 
Apfil 8, 1889, M. Waddington had laid exaetlj the same thing 
to Lofd Saliebnry with regard to Loang Prabang, and thie had 
not pcerented IL Derelle, in Joly, 1808, from claiming Luang 
Phdiang, and efca declaring that France had always innieted on 
thia ri|^ I In bet, io faloeleee wae IL Waddington*c nnder- 
taking in the qree of the pr ee e nt French Ooremment that the/ 
went BO iur ae to annex Loang Prabang oatright» and it is now 
Fmch territocy ; and this, too, in the teeth of Lord DoiTerin's 
remooctrancee that thia proceeding wae " incompatible with the 
prariooa aaeorancee of the French Foreign Office,** and in spite 
of Lord B oeeb e iy's insistence upon **the limits imposed by 
pcenooe declarations of the French Ooremment** It is only 
reasooahle to snppoee, therefore^ since what has been done once 
nay be done again, that the rich Lake Prorincee of soatb-eastem 
Sms wQl go the way of Loang Prabang, if France can only 
again eontriTC to ontwit the British Foreign Office in time, by 
once BMMre prododng an ** excited state of poblic opinion** io 
anppofft her. Confirmation of this gloomy Tiew is f oond in the 
Bine Book (No. ill), where Lord Dofferin speaks of his 
enspieions that '* IL Derelle seemed anzions to (bond a right io 
a free hand in Battambong and Angkor;** theee sospicions 
hafing been ymey natorally aroosed in his Lordship's mind by 
a einistwr sng g s stion contained in the oltimatnm of Joly 90th, 
thai fiaaee should frrm the revennes of Battambong and 
Aai^ in place of reesiring the 8,000,000 firs, of indemnity 
Bo ttnmg were Lctd I>nSMrin*s suspieions that he endeaToured 
•a eMain an assnranse tnm IL DefsUe that the anneiation 
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of these pi'ovinces was not intended. His endeavour was a 
conspicuous failure, for the French Foreign Minister qnietlj 
ignored his own statement of July 2drd on this point (abore 
quoted), and maintained that recent Siamese actions had been 
sufficient to " fully justify France in now taking whatbver mili- 
tary or other measures she might deem expedient" However, 
when Siam finally accepted the ultimatum without reserre, the 
French colonial party lost their hopes of an immediate pretext 
for further annexation. But they were too keen to give up their 
aims lightly ; and on July 29th 11. Develle had a special inter, 
view with Lord Duilerin in order to suggest " some arrangement 
by which these provinces might be handed over to France in 
exchange for a portion of the Siamese territory in the north, 
recently surrendered under the terms of the ultimatum ** I This 
time, however, Lord Dufferin was peremptory, and though IL 
Develle "deprecated what he evidently considered an unduly 
harsh remonstrance," said plainly that he " must decline to 
continue any discussion in the direction indicated, as any 
transaction of the kind would not only be a serious invasion of 
Siam, but would equally destroy her independence in view of 
the proximity of those provinces to Bangkok," and that " the 
absolute refusal which he then expressed to listen to any such 
ideas as those which M. Develle had mooted, represented the 
views of the British Government." Thus England for once had 
her way and these provinces were saved, for a time at all events, 
from French annexation. The question, however, came up yet 
again a few months later, when it became clear that M. le Mjre 
de Yilers' negociations in Bangkok were aimed at acquiring some 
special control over these same provinces, so that Lord Rosebery 
was again obliged to remark very decidedly, on September 7th, 
that Siam's " rights to the provinces which remain to the west 
of the Mekong are indisputable, and could not be infringed 
without serious, perhaps fatal, injury to her integrity and inde- 
pendence ; " and he even characterised M. le Myre de Yilert' 
proposal at " a grave blow at that integrity and independenoe 
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of tb* Bhema Eiogdom wbieb Um Fmub Oonnimaiit lum n 
oA«i ud M nwdte>lly pcomiaad to rMpeet," tbe BuintciuutM 
«f vliish It ft " BrUiih iDterwt of bi|^ iapotUuM," m bftd be«D 
** pnblkly «BDOBi»t»«d in Pftrliftmaat." 

TboM pwcnptocy olqMtioiu of tha Britiih Qorammail to 
fortbor Fnooh ownMwbmoDti on SUm (it Memi » pity thftt 
Iiord BoMb«7 hid aol poiwied tb« neflu m y infomtfttwrn to 
t«k« tba MBM hlghlj dHiTftbU tttitnd* four loontbt pnrioadj, 
aod w MTCd many tbooMod* of •qoKn mllH to Siun) giMtly 
dHgastod U. Darcllo, wbo " abowsd ft rtrong daairt to poitpoiw 
ntftriog ap(m tbo ditouHioo of tha baffoc Stftto." Bat, oa 
Soptambw 9tb, Loid DnlTflrin nnwrMloMlj nitcntad hift 
■tfttMaml tbftt "dftua No. 6 of tba nltimatam Memad to 
bftva tba m>pMr»oaa of iaoorporftting tba prorinoaa of Bftttftm- 
beog ftud Angkor witb Oambodift io » kind of ZoUttrtin, wbiob 
woold ba ftB ftnrftngamani qnita iDoomp«tib1a witb tbe mftin- 
tanuaaa of tba InJap md wea ftad intagrity of Siam, in raapeet 
to wUab bia Exaallanaj bad givan Har H^aatj'a Oorarnmant 
BB many ftaaorftsaaa," and aa tba tftna day Lord Roaabacy 
Bftda bla final proDoanoanant tbftt "tba tnatmanl of tba two 
paorfDoaa of Bftttftmbong and Angkor fta aepftnUa and diatinat 
faom tba olbar portiona of tbo flianaaa Kingdom, aaama to oa 
inadmiaaibla.'* It waa not, bowavar, until a waak aftanraida 
tbftt IL Daralla at laat eonaaotad to vitbdraw tba obootiona 
pbraaa " l aaarrad lonaa." Bnt ba doaa not aann to hava 
pnmiaad anj pa n uanant raatrietkn apon tba axtant of 
Fnnab sootrol tbaca; and ao be aa tba Blna Book infonna 
na, tba sattar baa baaa laft oadaaidad; wbila, bj tba troatf 
of Ovtobar 8, ISBS. Bi»m ia forbiddan to azaiaiaa ta^ 
militftij aontrol wbataw emr tbaaa pcoriseaa, and now and 
apaaUl ooonMnial pnrlaiona aza to ba Bftda tbroogbont tbam. 
Tba acadi t fan of tUnga tbora eaa Una bardlj ba aooaidarad 
OM of partianlftdr atabU atoIUfatiiun. linaa tba aligbtaal 
dialarbaPBi bI^ at aqj nwawt giva tba Fiaaeb eolonial 
I el atopping in to aontrol tbaaa 
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provinceB — a control from which, one maj eafelj prophesy, 
they would never again emerge. 

It must further be remembered that the nearest seaport of 
these rich provinces is Ghantabon. and that France demanded, 
obtained, and still holds, the military occupation of this port, 
''pending the complete fulfilment by Siam of her new treaty 
obligations.'* It is true that M. Develle has said that thin is 
merely a temporary measure '' with no arure-petuee ** ; whilts 
M. do Vilors stated in Bangkok, on October 2ud, that "the 
French Government had no intention of retaining possession of 
that place ; that it was their interest to hasten the evacuatiou 
on account of the heavy expenditure which it involves.** And 
M. Develle, on October 8rd, was " good enough *' to assure Lord 
DuiTerin that "the French Government earnestly desired to with- 
draw their troops from that place ; *' that *' they desired no 
better than to evacuate the place ; *' and that " within a momtk 
Chantaboou would be evacuated.'* The fact remains, however, 
that at the present moment — nearly fifteen months later! — 
Cbantabuu is still in full military occupation by the French, 
who have recently landed more troops and heavy guns there, 
and are keeping hundreds of coolies at work raising the 
ramparts ; and this though it is admitted that the Siamese ful- 
filled the conditions of the Convention more than a year ago.* 

I have thus shown, by a bare narrative of indisputable facts, 
what has happened with regard to Luang Prabang, what is 
still happening at Cbantabuu, and what is approaching day by 
day within the coveted Lake Provinces. Three more plain 
facts may perhaps serve to conQrm the impression regarding 
the growing nature of French designs on Siam which the fore- 
going narrative should not fail to produce. (1) It is not only 
the irresponsible hot-heads of the French colonial partj who 

* It WM M. DoTeUo himMlf who •Uiod to Lord Dtifferin, on Oetobor Sard, thai 
tho onlj preliminaiy necessary for this eTAouation wai that tho ffitmim troops 
■hoald bs rsmoTod twen^-five kiloraetres west of the Mekong. There \§ iw mimioa 
se to the oomplete fulfilment of this olauie loog ago. 
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franklj dMBaad Um inniitfon or ''protoetion** of tbo wholo 
of 8iMn« bat alto mukj of tho most Mrions and iMurnad Frenoh 
wiiUn oo colonial poU^. Among Iho Utiir IL Leroj-Baanlioa 
b pct-ominint This if what he myn in hit Uiosi Tolnmo: 
''Our Mtiflo oo^t lo tmbraoo Ibo Laos oonntryi and oven dU 
ipkob qf tk$ Kimgdam ^ Siam.** ''We onght to extend oar 
proteelorate orer the Leoe eoanti7» and ovtr Siam^ and become 
frankly the allies of China."* (S) The Freneh Legation in 
Bangkok is registering daj by day as Freneh snbjeets crowds 
of Siameee inhabitants — ^Laos. Cambodian, and pore Siamese— 
in bet, all who can be indoeed to apj^y, and each of tbeee 
nattre French snigeets wiQ serve as a peg on which to hang 
prelezts of French interference as occasion may serre, all 
along the Mekong Tall^ and the Lake Prorincee, onder 
Article YIL of the new treaty. (8) A new Confention has just 
been extracted from the Siamese, appobttng French Commis* 
sicosrs (nominally with Siamese coUeagoes) to investigate and 
settle oo the spot all dispntes arising throoghont the territoriee 
adjacent to the new frontier ; tbos creating a veritable impmmm 
m mptrio of French officials thronghoat theee coveted districts, 
and aiEording every possible opportunity for further action. 

T6 complete the materials for forming an adeqoate opinion of 
our rights and dntiss with regard to Siam, in comparison with 
thoss of France, the following few bat very striking statistics ars 
neceesary. The total shipping entered and cleared at the port 
of Bani^k daring 1898 was 410390 tons. Of this, the British 
flag covered no hss than 868,800 tons, or 87 per cent. How 
mach wae Fmch f Bather Isss than Datch, or 4,085 tons— a 
trifle over "01 per cent I As regards the valoe of the cargoee 
eanied, the British shars of imports was 08 per cent, and of 
ei^crts 88 per cent. Against this, again, the valae of French 
eaifoee wae *08 per cent. I It is not snrprising, with theee 
flguee in view, that France entered with a light heart apon a 
Uoshnde of the SiaiMee coast* And the aetnal amoont of 
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purely British commerce with Siam is far from inconsiilerable. 
In 1892, the last normal year, the trade of the Straits Settlements 
alone with Siam amounted to jS2,465,822« Territorially, French 
interests in Siam are no greater than oar own, her frontier 
forming the eastern boundary of the country, and oors the 
western, while her commercial interests are but a minute 
fraction of ours. Therefore, whatever rights France has for 
interference in Siam, British rights are vastly greater. This 
is — or should be — ^the key to the whole situation. 

r-* The French have twice before tried to found an empire over 
sea to rival that of Great Britain— once in India, and once in 
Canada. Indo-Ghina represents their third attempt.^ Hy pre- 
ceding chapters have been written to small effect if *they havel 
not made it clear that there is practically no ground whatever to 
hope that an independent and prosi)erous Siam will continue to 
exist under the present rigime. And if not, then Siam will 
como under either British or French protection, and the only 
question is, which shall it be ? A short time ago Siam made 
overtures in the direction of inquiring whether Great Britain 
would accept her allegiauce. The reply was a prompt and 
blunt negative. It is only fair to add a belief, however, that the 
Foreign Office has at last grasped the situation and taken a 
definite resolution with regard to its future policy. 
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MALAYA. 




OHAPTEB XXXI. 

THE POLITICAL POSITION OF THE NATIVE STATES. 

pONTIKENTAL Malaya is divided, like Gaol of old» into 
^ three ports : the Straits Settlements, the Protected Malaj 
States, and the semi-independent Malay States further north. 
With the first two of these I have already dealt at length in 
preceding chapters. I come now, as the final division of this 
hook, to the remains of Malayan nationality in Asia — ^the States 
of Kelantan, Tringanu, Baman, Patani, and less important ones, 
all of which lie to the north of the British Protected States and 
to the south of the Siamese Malay States which occupy the 
northern portion of the Peninsula. So comparatively unknown 
is this part of the world that I am unaware of the existence of 
any map in a European languat^e which shows the division into 
States of the whole of the Malay Peninsula* In fact, if the 
student desires to find out the houndories of the dififerent 
Siamese States, and their correct names, he will have the 
greatest difficulty in doing so. The accompanying map, there- 
fore, which I have prepared from many sources, including my 
own journeys and the official Siamese map drawn to illustrate 
the King's travels, should be found of service, though as regards 
the north I cannot claim undoubted accuracy for it. The Malay 
States have comparatively little interest for the student of Far 
Eastern politics, as their future is a matter of certainty, and 
their present condition, so far as administration is concerned, 
might be described within the limits of a paragraph. I shall ther^ 
fore confine myself almost entirely to an account of my own 




prindpal joorn^ throagh the PciudmIa^ for thii pui of IU1mj% 
mAkM ap in gonoral intareol what it Uoks in pdiiieal onoor- 
Uuntj, Mid few dittrieU of the world's tiirfaea ofEer al tho tamo 
limo to pietareeqao and so n i\sl a Add to tbs ezj^orer. It is a 
paradiss aliks to the sportsman, the naturalist, the oolleetor of 
waapons and silrar, the stodtnt of men and manners, and the 
mere seeker after adventure. Of all mj travels and experienees 
in the Far East mj joomej aeroes the ICalay Peninsola was 
moeb the meet entertaining^ In faet, so far as mere siirroand« 
ings make happbees, I have never ei^ojed so many moments 
wUeh, like Faost» I wonld have prolonged indefinitely, as daring 
those moothe of looe^ and tuMdl wandering in the heart of the 
unknown tropiee* 

Before inviting the reader, however, to aeeompanj me into 
the land of eoeoont and kris» I most devote a brief ehapter 
lo the political poeition of the native Statee. This is a matter 
seldom or never mentioned onteide official eorrespondenee, and 
there hot rarelj tnd not always aecoratelj. Tet before long a 
dear onderstanding of its main issues wOl be essential to all 
Knglishman who stud/ Imperial poliej. First, let me stop for 
a moment to summarise the seantj information that is available 
about the Bismeee States in the extreme north, the unfamiliar 
names of which are, on the west coast — ^Benong, Takuapa, Takua« 
lung, Puket (or Junk Gejlon, a corruption of the Ifalay name of 
Vjcmg Salang), Pdian, Batul, and Ptolis; on the east coast— 
Fatavi, Chumpaun, Ghaiya, the island of Samui, Makondta- 
aan^, Fatalnng, Sengora, Ghana, Tepa, Mongchik, Tani, Jaring, 
Jala, Sai, and Banga; with Baman, Fatani, and LegA. Con- 
esming most of these, as little is known by Buiopeans as of the 
lemotesl parts of Central Africa or Fittagooia; and I am 
nniofftnnatdy no* able to throw any original light upon them. 
Tb^ r e pt issnt the k»g*past ccayiests of the more militant 
Biemsss of old over the Malay Feninsula. Their population 
ecodsiB of Siamese and of Siamcee-MMaking frhinaratn and 
Ifalaya The last named may be deecribed as the baekwoodsmeoi. 
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sinoe their share of the common work consists of honting and 
fishing, and supplying the products of the jungle. The Chinese, 
as elsewhere in the Peninsula, are the traders, the miners, and 
the wealthier portion of the community. The head of each 
State is appointed from Bangkok, and is often a GhinamaiL 
From Penang, with which port all the commerce with the out- 
side world is conducted, a sort of loose connection is kept up 
between the British authority and the States of the west coast, 
the Resident Councillor making a yearly visit in a gOTemment 
steamboat for the purpose of exchanging courtesies with the 
headmen and registering such British subjects as may present 
themseWes. Mr. A. M. Skinner, in his last Beport, dated April 
80, 1894, is able to give for the first time figures of the aggregate 
trade between Penang and a number of Siamese and Malay 
Statea* His table, which is therefore of much interest, is as 
follows : — 
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Total! ... 2.550.203 dolt. 289.457 bead. 8.074.682 doU. 

The export is thus almost entirely tin, against which the 
chief import is opium, both exclusively with Penang. A con- 
siderable revenue flows into the Siamese Boyal Treasury from 
these States, but it is obtained only by extorting everything 

* I do not attempt to eiplain the diioropanoiei between Mr. Skinner't list aod 
bU ipelllng, and mj own. Mj list U taken from tbe official Siamese map, and aj 
ipelUng ii a reprodnotion o( the Siami^ee prononoialion. Not enough infonDatke 
eziate for either aoooraoy or oontiitonoy. 
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poMibU from Um p«opU, and leaTing firtiiallj nothing for tho 
dofwlopmenl of tbo prorineo itMlL Tbo SiAmeto exprMtion for 
proTineud Mitbority is •ignifioanl enough: ihej eall it kin 
suioiiy, liUrallj, " to oal a proTinee." The inhabiUnte of moti 
of ibeee Stalee, iberetore, are in a state of extreme poTert j, and 
ib^ are the helplees netims of misrole. The few of them that 
are fairly prosperous in spite of Siameee eiaetions, owe their 
good fortone to their tin-mines, some of whieb are bejond 
all eomparison the rieheet in the world. Ooneeming the ad* 
ministration of these eoantries» ICr. Skinner sajs : — ** Every- 
thing that we are aeenstomed to see done bj the State 
in Perak is here rigidly left alone— road*making, sloiees, 
p ro sp ee tin gp mining, and wat«way administration.** For 
instanes^ the road aeroes the Isthmus of Kra to Champaon. 
whieb was began fSor the King to eross the Peninsula, remains 
balMinished, as His Ihjeety ehanged his mind or was pre- 
▼eoted ij the trouble with Franee, and it will therefore in a 
short time re?ert to jongle. ICr. Skinner says that he obtained 
reliable flgores at the Ooremment ottees in Poket, showing 
that some 480,000 dols. oat of 560,000 reoeived as rerenoe in 
1808, was remitted to Bangkok; only aboat SOfiOO being 
expended on the plaee iteelf, and not more than 10,000 or 
19,000 apart fh»i the eost of the Sikh Poliee and the revenoe* 
eotter. It is an enormoas rerenoe, he traly adds, to raise in a 
small island with not more than aboat 10,000 inhabitants, and if 
it were all spent on the plaee iteelf woald soon make it like one 
of the Protested Stales. An administratiTS experiment whieb, 
Mr; Skinner says, was looked apon as a measore of reform, hae 
le een tj y been made in all the Biswsss States, aeeording to 
whieb 10 per eent on^ of the rsfsnoe is to be taken by the 
Chief; eoe-lhird of the remainder being spent for the beneftt of 
the State iteelf and two4hirds rsmilted to Bai^koL Bat 
the pfoviaeial third eannot be expended witboot orders from 
Bangkok, and now remains, and has for many months 
loeked op in the Stale ehest The porely Malay 
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States among those I have described as Siamese, are Eedah, 
Batuly and Ferlis, and the river of each of the two latter is 
silting up, and the places themselves declining. The export 
of live stock will also show a large decrease when the next 
figures are made up» since Eedah has recently lost three- 
quarters of its cattle and buffaloes by rinderpest. 

A curious bit of political history is contained in the story of 
how Kedah came under Siamese control. The story was first 
told by Mr. John Anderson, Secretary and Malay Translator to 
the Government of Penang, in 1824. No sooner, however, was 
his paper issued than it was recalled and suppressed, and the 
suppression was so stringent that he was compelled to give his 
word of honour that he had not retained a single copy. The 
book, therefore, is now of very great rarity. I had the good 
fortune to come suddenly upon a copy of it in a London second* 
hand bookseller's, and to procure it for a few shillings.^ One 
copy escaped and was printed in the Singapore Chronicle in 
1835 ; by 1854, however, this had become as rare as the 
original volume, aud the paper was therefore reprinted in Vol 
viii. of the Journal of the Eastern Archipelago^ and this, in its 
turn, is now believed to be so rare that only three or four com- 
plete copies could be found. In 1882 it was reprinted, with 

additions and commentary, by the Straits Oovernment as a 
confidential document The reason for the suppression is not 

far to seek, for Mr. Anderson proved beyond doubt that the 

EaBt India Company had grossly broken faith with the Baja of 

Kedah, and he made a strong plea for the protection not only of 

Kedah but of other States threatened or seized by the Siamese. 

Moreover, he denounced Siamese action in unmeasured terms, 

and at that time, as at the present day, the British authorities 

had for some wholly incomprehensible reason had the greatest 

objection to hurting Siamese feelings. More than one wrong to 

* ** Politieal and Oommeroial Conaideraiioni Belatire to The Malayan Pteninaiila, 
Md the British Settlements in the StraiU of Malaoca. B7 John Andenoa, Of tlie 
Honourable East India Company*! OitiI Senrioe, Pinang. Prince of Wales laUad. 
Printed ondw the Aathority of OoTernment, B/ William Cos, ISSl" 




a Britith rabjicl his gout qnrightod in Bangkok limply beeMiM 
Um moI iTofKlrw of Um India Ofltoe hat been not to oilend Siam. 
ICr. Andereon begins hj telling bow a Siamese fleet of boate 
appeared in the Xedah Biter on November 1% 1891, and how, in 
spite of the gallant defenee of a handful of onprepared Ifalajrs, 
Ibeir leaders were killed and the people bntebered. '' The mode 
of eieentioot** he sajSi ''was horrible in the extreme ; the men 
being tied np for the moet trifling offenee, and froqoentlj upon 
mere sospieion, their arms extended with bambooe ; when the 
exeeutioner, with a ponderous instrument, split them right down 
from the erown of the head, and their mangled oarcasee were 
thrown into the river for the Alligators to deronr.** The 
flismese afterwards attacked Penk and Selangor in the same 
way, but were beaten off bj natives aided bj the Gompan/s 
foreee. Kedah, however, was left to ite fkte. Tet when, in 
1786, the Honourable Oompai^ had deeired the island of 
Penang, they had eooelnded with the Bi^a a treaty in whieh the 
following passages oeeur:— 



OHPAftis Ufim Dnm Bujili, «mm Un ud lilo>«ti m 
Bajdi ol Bw^l mimU ki» to f»^Mrt P«lo PiMuic tnm mm, lo sak* m BnglUh 

fndU^i ud MUlsf Shift 9i War. lo prolatl Um UUai ud lo oraiao M Sio. to 
lUlIf tmj iflw 9i mtn inm tho KaM or thoWtol ohooU oomo lo allodi oo. 
Mm OoMfoaj vosU ngoii Ibtoi m iflw alio tud fls^^ Iboa, mtd oil tho 
oipMtoi ol mtk Won oImII W hotm kf tho Oooiposj. . . . SImoM oi^ om fai 
this Ow lqr WooaM mj m&mj, ovoo mj o«o ChUdno, oil aooh oImII W oo«* 
■liio oloo ol tho Oooipoaj} tho Ooaipo«j ihoU Mt ollor thoir 
ol oDIomol io loM 00 tho hoovoalj hodloo oottliMM to Mrfom thoir 
i| oa4 whn 01^ oMOiko oilook m inm tho IstwrJor, llwy oloo ohott ho 
ol tho Oooipovj.'' 




And in the following year the Home Oovemment again 
approved of Oaptain Light* s promise, and replied that they 
''wete reeolved to aeeept the King of Quedah's oibr.** In 1701, 
however, a treaty was eonel n ded without mention of ai^ offensive 
and defoasive aOiaaee ; though there ean be no doubt whatever 
thai the Bi^ of Xedah eonsidered that as the Oovemment 
weve in the enjoyment of their shars of the original baryun* 
he wae also la the enjoyment of hia The oeeurrenees of 1891 
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undeceived bim. The Honourable East India Company failed to 
keep its promise, and Kedab passed ander tbe domiDion of Siam. 
I spent a Tery few pleasant days in Kedab, as tbe guest of 
tbe present Sultan; bat tbere is little to say of the country 
of our former ally. The town of Alostar is a fairly flourishing 
and well-kept place, patrolled by the Sultan's force of Sikh 
police under an English ollicer. The Sultan's private launch 
came down the river to meet us, his carriage, with two big 
Australinn horses, was at tbe wimrf, and our quarters were 
charming. His oflicials were courteous in showing us tbe 
sights of the neighbourhood, including the famous limostone 
oaves, and some snipe-shooting which probably could not be 
equalled in the world. Several times in tbe course of one 
morning I had to stand still until the barrels of my gun became 
cool enough to hold, as a single step would have put up more 
birds. As we were coming home down the river I shot a 
crocodile and an iguana. From Eedah a road runs across 
the peninsula to Songora, and a concession for a railway has 
been granted to an Englishman, but up to the present time 
I believe the necessary capital has not been raised. If tbe 
heavy hand of Siam were raised from its administration, Kedab 
could undoubtedly bo made one of the most flourishing States 
in the Peninsula. Kedah and this district flgure thus quaintlj 
in Burton's translation of Camoens : — 

** Behold Taral City, whonco begin 
Siam (lominiou, Rciga and vast extent; 
Tenasscrim, Qnrd/l of towns the Qaeen 
That boar the burden of the hot piment." 

Siamese influence in Kedab was thus established by force of 
arms and in consequence of the failure of the British to keep 
their engagements. From Perak, as I have said, they were 
quickly driven back. Over the States of Banian and Patani 
they also exercise influence, through tbe Chowkun of Sengora, a 
Siamese official. The name Patani, by the way, is frequently 
used for a very large tract of country in the centre of the Penin- 
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no MALklA* 

■ala ; m a mAlUr of fMi, Patoni proper is out of tbo fmiUMt 
and loitl importanl of the SUUa, and a good deal of eonfotion 
ariiit from iUa miraao of the iiama. With ngard to Kelantan 
and TriDganii»bowtTW,iho two prineipal Statoo north of Pahang 
on tho oaat ooaat. the oaaa is diflorent. The Siamsss aro on- 
dsafonring to tiaretss bars an antbority to wbieh thsj have no 
ri^t whatsTSTf and it is high tims ths British OoTomment 
prs ss nt sd thorn with an ultimatum on this sol^set. The position 
of Tringann and Kalantan is iizsd bj two Artielas of ths Trsatj 
of Bangkok, niado in 18SA. Thsss ars as follows :— 



AfHite Z. TW BagUth ud Biiatw mstoftllj •grm, tkat tiMft ilMn W mi 
MurtritHi mi* WivMS IbM la th« BngUih MnlrlM tl PriMt o< WalM* 
UmS, Milma aiU BlagApoft, aiU th« HUmmi MttairiM ol Usot, MtdikMH, 
■ifoffa, FMasI, J«ik*0^7loa, Qtw J aii aiU oUmt BUhkm p royiact. 

AfHite XIL Stem thdl Mt §• mi4 oWlrmt or latornipl wwet la Um 
ilalM •! TiiagMO and CkWrnlaB. KagUali aiwahaaU and taklMla tbaU bava 
Itala aa4 t a ttrao a fw la faiaia vlth tha tama faeOi^ mni f r wdoai at Umj hava 



Thas Tringann and Kalantan ars spseiallx omitted from the list 
of Biamess BUtss, and fnrthsr, Siam binds herself not to " go 
and obstmst or intermpt eommeroe ** in them. By the treaty 
of 18M tbeee Artieles were eonflrmed. It is thersfere elear that 
Biam has no treatj rights whieh Great Britain need reeognise 
OTsr theee Statee. Thej hsTe» howe?er, been in the habit of 
presenting to Siam every three years the hmm^ mas, or ** Gold 
Flower **— « small tree made of gold-leaf and worth from two to 
three tboosand dollars. It has been the habit of eastern Statee 
from time immemorial to prsswt ofliarings of this kind as a 
lokea of friendship with more powerfdl States* withoot thereby 
abdieatJDg thsir independenee in the sli^teet degree. The 
Saltans of Tringann and Kalantan both assnred me. as they 
hate often oOeiaUy assnred Governors of the Straits SettU- 
meotSt thai the iaw f s wm was not in any way to be interpreted 

Man admissioo of soMsraintT and that their fltstts are abeo* 
hfflj independent of Biam 
This poeilkm haa besn leeognieed and insisted npon ton maiur 
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years by the British authorities, one example of which may 
suffice. Sir Orfeur Cavenagh, Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments, sent an ultimatum to the Sultan of Tringana in 18C2, 
ordering him to send back to Bangkok the ex-Sultan of Linggt, 
whose presence was destructive of peace in the Peninsula. As 
this ultimatum was neglected and the Court of Bangkok exhibited 
great duplicity, Tringunu was bombarded in 1863. In a letter 
to the British Consul at Bangkok, dated Singapore, October 8th, 
18G2, Governor CavenagU |K)ints out that Tringanu is "a Mtlaj 
State in the Peninsula forming no integral portion of the 
Siamese dominions.*' And in another letter, dated December 
4th, he writes as follows : — ** The States of Trenggann and 
Kelantan form no part of the territories of the Kingdom of 
Siam ; all correspondence between the British Government and 
their Bulers has invariably been conducted direct through the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements.** Shortly after this, an 
unfortunate and inexplicable blunder on the part of the British 
Foreign ^linister and the subsequent Governor of the Straits 
Settlements threw tbis question into tem|X)rary confusion, to 
the great advantago of the Siamese. In 18G0 the Sultan of 
Tringanu despatched an Envoy to England with letters and 
presents to the Queen and to the Prince of Wales. In doe 
course Lord Granville sent to the Governor, Sir Harry Ord, tbe 
answers for transmission to the Sultan. To this communication 
Sir Harry Ord wrote a long reply, in which the following 
astounding passage occurs : — " With regard to the position of 
the Sultan of Trengganu, I have never heard it questioned but 
that he was, like the Bnja of Kcdah and other rulers of Provinces 
on the ^falayau PeninHiila, a tributary of the King of Siam, and 
that, as such, it was not competent for bim to enter into any 
direct negotiation with a foreign Government." What Sir 
Harry Ord had " never heard questioned " was, as I have 
shown, the direct contradiction of the Articles of two treaties 
and the formally-expressed opinion of his immediate prede- 
cessor ! He forwarded the replies to Siam, and it is needless to 







MS MAL4TA. 

Add thai tbqr ntftr reaebtd Tringanii, wbioh thus ragard^d 
iUdf M eati off bj th« Briiiab Ooremment Tbis ignonml and 
imaoMle aoiion on ibe pari of Sir Harr j Ord exereiied ibe vary 
woni influoMO in iba Ptnintda. II it eonitanUj referred to in 
eonTorealion among Ibe naiiTet, and ibe Prime Minisier of 
Xedab quoted it to me ae an eiamjde of tbe bopeleisneee of 
any attempt to deal witb Enghmd. It paaeee eomprebension 
tbat tbere wie at tbe Foreign OiBee nobodj witb elementary 
knowledge of tbe treatiee witb Siam and tbe oiBeial eorre- 
ep ond e n ee between Singapore and Bangkok, to eave Lord 
Oranfille from tbie one of bis many diplomatie mietakee. 

Ae I bate explained in a previoiie ebapter about Siam, tbe 
King hue reeently attempted to etrengiben bis bold orer 
Kelantan and Tringanu by appointing Gommiaeionere for tbat 
part of tbe Penineula^ Tbie is bitterly resented by botb 
Sultans, and in Tringanu bas been sneeessfuUy resisted. Tbe 
Sultan of Kelantan bae been lees fortunate, and wbenever tbe 
Xing of Siam was expeeted be boisted a Sismeee flag, about a 
ioot squars. But be persists to tbis day in dedaring bis inde* 
pendenee, a poeition to wbieb be is entitled by treaty, and in 
wbieb be bae bad tbe support of at least one reeent GoTemor of 
Smgapore* 

I hate shaken up tbeee dry bonee of history beeause it is 
esriain, in view of tbe rapidity witb wbieb erents are moring 
in Indo*China, and of the imminent eollapee of Siam, tbat 
tbe question of tbe future of tbe entire Peninsula will soon 
eome up for settlement. Tbere eannot be, of eourse, tbe least 
mieertainty about tbe result. No European Power but our* 
selree has the slightest interest there of any kind whatever. 
On a reeent oeeasion when tbe prq{eet of digging a eanal 
throng tbe Isthmus of Kra was mentioned by the Freneb to 
the King, of Siam, the British Oovemment promptly declared 
that sneh an enterprise was within its sphere of influence, and 
must not be considered without its concent. Tbe rule of Siam 
the inhabilaats eoosiets of extortion and nothing dccb 
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and native rale is of a omel and desiructiTe charaeter. On 
the other hand» the Peninsula is capable of enormous mineral 
and agricultural development ; and the marvellous progress of 
the British Protected States, as I have shown in mj chapter 
upon them, furnishes a conclusive proof of what can be accom* 
plished under civilised authority. When the question comes 
up for decision — and we may hope in the interests of the 
Malays themselves that this moment will not be long deferred 
— ^the entire Peninsula will inevitably become British. Oor 
dominion on land will then extend in an unbroken lin* from 
Singapore to Bombay. 




OEAPTBB XXXn. 

A JUNOLE JOUBNSY JN UNKNOWN MALAYJL. 

TN ord«r to iMum llakj, wbieh it a r%rj aMj Ungoage, and 
"^ to gain exporienot of tbo nativost I made a number of ehort 
jonmejt, ehieflj for sport, from Sing^Kxre at headquarters. 
Then, when I wat fairly independent of an interpreter and bad 
gathered tome knowledge of jon^ law and lore, armed with 
letters of introduction in amber silk envelopes, addressed to 
two Malaj Saltans, and a Siameee ikongkru^ or official antboritj, 
I left the hospitable little town of Taiping, the capital of Perak, 
one day in Marsh, for Koala Kangsar, the old capital. Mj plans 
wore attractirelj Tagne, bat mjr determination was definite. It 
was to reach the sea on the other side of the Peninsala through 
Baman and the forbidden State of Kelantan. Only one white 
man had^or hat—accomplished this, Mr. Bossolo, of whom 
mors shortly, and nobody had e?er reached the heedwaters of 
the Kelantan Bi?«r throagh the coantry I propoeed to crott. 
Nor hat any one yet repeated my joamey. 

Kelantan it Vy no meant an eaty coantry to penetrate. Many 
traTellert from Singapore have vainly attempted to enter it from 
the eea and the eatt coatt, and only latt tnmmer two Baropeant 
were killed while trying to get in from a neighboaring State, while 
a woU-known mining engineer, Mr. H. M. Becher, lost hit life a 
abort time ago while trying to explore tome of the unknown parte 
of the neigbbooring State. The Biga of KeUntan wat a blood- 
thirsty and rapaeioot man, determined at ai^ eott to keep the 
Mililk onl of hit dcBUBimia and at will be teen htrealler. 
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the means he adopted were as savnge as they were simple. My 
own plan was to have recourse to that most efficacious of 
stimulants, the huming of one's hoats. I proposed to travel 
on elephants until I reached any navigahle tributary of the 
Kelantan Biver in the district I had determined to visit, and 
then to send ail my elephants back. After this, to go forward 
would be a necessity, and in order to descend to the sea I took 
with me during the whole journey across country a dozen bout- 
men, whose duties would only bogin when we reached a river, 
as I well knew that no boats or boatmen or any other help 
would be procurable on the borders of the forbidden State. 
But the traveller is like the child in this respect, that no place 
woos him so irresistibly as that which he may not enter. 

At Kuala Ivangsar my elephant-boxes had been made, my 
stores, weapons and photographic outfit collected, and my 
native compnnions were ready. The best of these was my old 
servant Walab, a ''Bombay boy,*' who had already accompanied 
me through many of my Far Eastern experiences. Until I 
brought him to England he was a servant without faults. 
Strikingly handsome, with an equable temper that nothing 
could upset, and a sense of humour that anything tickled, 
honest beyond suspicion, and clever with his hands as a 
monkey, he was indeed a man-of-all-worL He was a perfect 
valet, sewed and washed like a Scotswoman, cleaned my guns, 
loaded my cartridges, skinned my specimens, kept my cameras 
in order, and broke the heart of every woman of his own rank — 
white, black, or brown — that he met His devotion to me on 
this journey when provisions ran short and dangers threatened 
was unshaken. Unfortunately, I did him the disservice of 
bringing him to England, where his stay was short and un- 
fortunate. Among the men engaged specially for this Malty 
journey were Taik Choon, my Chinese interpreter, a dyspeptic 
and hypochondriacal but very intelligent young Chinaman whom 
I had found at Penang; a Malay writer named, of courae, 
Mahmat, who possessed enough of the characteristics of most 




M6 KAL4TA. 

EngUah^tpMking naiiTM io mak« me with afterwftrdt a thou- 
•aod timM UuU I had lufl bim behind ; and two privaiee of the 
Perak Sikbt, moel kindly lent me bj Colonel Walker, Ibeir 
Commandant (I of eoone finding their paj and elotbet, ae thej 
did not wear uniform wbilat with me), a pair of strapping 
Patbans named Bnta and Menir Khan, both of whom bad 
*' paeeed in Malaj." Their namee will recur in this narrative, 
and I maj anticipate ite eleee bj eajing here that two more 
intelligent, brave and futhful companions no man erer had for 
a rong^ joumej. Their presence was due to two considera- 
tions : first, it was necessary for ms to baTC among m j part j, 
whish reached nearlj fiftj natives before it finally got into the 
jungle, at lesst two who could be abeolutelj depended upon to 
stand I7 me in case of a mutiny or a fight, since otherwise I 
should have run the risk of being left to mj own resources, if 
the joumej became too laborious or armed opposition were 
offered. Second, mj two boxes of dollare were the special 
charge of Buta and Menir Khan, one of whom was alwajs to 
keep them in sight Tbeee were not ordinary *" Mexicans," but 
the once fsmous Maria Thereea dollar, with the two pillars on 
the reverse. This, for some unexplained reaeon, is the oolj 
civilised coin that the Mulajs of the interior will accept, and 
I had to paj a premium of per cent for them at Peoang. It 
is not gsnerallj known that when we engaged in the Ab}'ssini«n 
War the British Oovemment found itself in similar straits for ite 
mcnej, and finally purchased from the Aoi^trian Government a 
set of dies for theee coins, and struck its own supply. 

At Kuala Kangsar the Perak River is a broad and placid 
stream, and at noon, on March 11th, our boatmen pushed off 
with their puni-poles and settled down to their long oars. The 
moment when be really gets afloat, either on sea or river, is 
always a^t welcome to the traveller. After the anxiety of 
preparalkmt the codices chatter which accompanies the hiring 
of his man, the liea, the eie is es, the things broken or missing, 
the Isttgns waging of the ubiquitous prophets of evil, the 
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States among those I have described as Siamese, are Eedah, 
Satul, and Ferlis, and the river of each of the two latter ia 
silting up, and the places themselves declining. The export 
of live stock will also show a large decrease when the next 
figures are made up, since Eedah has recently lost three- 
quarters of its cattle and buffaloes by rinderpest. 

A carious bit of political history is contained in the story of 
how Kedah came under Siamese control. The story was first 
told by Mr. John Anderson, Secretary and Malay Translator to 
the Government of Penang, in 1824. No sooner, however, waa 
his paper issued than it was recalled and suppressed, and the 
suppression was so stringent that he was compelled to give his 
word of honour that he had not retained a single copy. The 
book, therefore, is now of very great rarity. I had the good 
fortune to come suddenly upon a copy of it in a London second- 
hand bookseller's, and to procure it for a few shillings.^ One 
copy escaped and was printed in the Singapore Chronicle in 
1835 ; by 1854, however, this had become as rare as the 
original volume, and the paper was therefore reprinted in YoL 
viii. of the Journal of the Eastern Archipelago^ and this, in its 
turn, is now believed to be so rare that only three or four com- 
plete copies could be found. In 1882 it was reprinted, with 
additions and commentary, by the Straits Oovernment as a 
confidential document The reason for the suppression is not 
far to seek, for Mr. Anderson proved beyond doubt that the 
East India Company had grossly broken faith with the Baja of 
Kedah, and he made a strong plea for the protection not only of 
Kedah but of other States threatened or seized by the Siamese. 
Moreover, he denounced Siamese action in unmeasured terms, 
and at that time, as at the present day, the British authorities 
had for some wholly incomprehensible reason had the greatest 
objection to hurting Siamese feelings. More than one wrong to 

* '* PoUtieal and Oommeroial Conaiderations Belatire to The Malayan Piminrala^ 
•Dd the BriUfth Settlements in the Straits of Malacca. B7 John Andenon. Of tho 
Honourable East India Company's Oiril Serrioe, Pinang. Prinoe of Wales Island, 
Printed ondar the Authority of Ooreniment, By William Ooi, ISSl** 
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a Britith rabjicl his gout nnrightod in Bangkok limply beeMiM 
Um wh4 ^ordrt of Um India Ofltoe hat bean not to ottmi Biam. 
ICr. Andanon begins by tailing bow a SiameM fleet of boate 
appeared in the Xedah Biter on Norember IS9 18S1, and how, in 
•pite of the gallant defenee of a handfol of onprepared lfalajrs» 
their leaden were killed and the people bntehered. '* The mode 
of eieentioQt** he eajii '' wae horrible in the extreme ; the men 
being tied np for the meet trifling offenee, and finoqoentlj upon 
mere eoepieion, their arms extended with bambooe ; when the 
exeeationer, with a pooderone inetrument» split them right down 
from the erown of the head« and their mangled carca ses were 
thrown into the riter for the Alligators to deroor.** The 
flismsss afterwards attacked Persk and SeUngor in the same 
waj» bnt were beaten off ^7 natitee aided bj the Gompany's 
foreee. Kedah, howeTer, was left to ite fkte. Tet when, in 
1786, the HcoonraUe Oompai^ had deeired the island of 
Psnang, th^ had eooeloded with the Biga a treaty in whieh the 
fcUowing passages oeeor:— 



OHPIiiB lisbl, Dnm Bajtli, «mm hm% m4 islof ti •• tkat 
BaJaIi of Bm^ O f <t w < kirn lo fi ^ i M l P«lo Pinuis tnm mm, %o mak» m BnglUh 
itttlMMSIt wbtrt IIm AsMlt 9i Um OoaipMj niiilit fttMt, for th« porpoM •! 
•nili^ Mi4 MUlss 6k^ ^ War. lo proM Um UUaA and lo «uiM M 8io. to 
lUi If M^ iflw ol osn fnm tho KaM or tbo WmI ibooia oomo lo ailodi oo, 
vosU nsovi Ibtoi M oBooiloi Ako Mi4 Ss^ iKom and oil Iho 
ol mtk Won oImO W korao kf Iho Oooipooj. . . . SImoM oaj om im 
lUo Ob— Uj WooaM mj ommj, ovoo mj o«o ChiUroo, oil mttk ihoU W oo«* 
iMiko oloo ol Iho Oooipoaj} tho Ooaipo«j ihoU Mt ollor Ihoir 
ol oDIomol 00 loiM 00 iho hoovoaly ho41oo ooaliMM lo McfonB Ihoir 
I oa4 whM §aj wiIm oUook m tnm Iho Islwrtor, IImj oloo oholl ho 
ol Iho OHByoej."* 




And in the following year the Home Oovemment again 
approved of Oaptain Light* s promise, and replied that they 
''wsse reeolTod to aeeepi the King of Qoedah's offsr.** In 1701, 
boweiv«r,a treaty was eoneloded without mention of ai^ offensiTe 
and delnsiTe aOiaaee ; thongh there can be no donbt whatefer 
thai the Bi^a of Kedah considered that as the OoTemment 
wcM In the enjoyment of their share of the original bar^un, 
he was alee In the s^jejmsnl of hisL The oeearrenees of 1881 
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undeceived bim. The Honourable Eaet India Company failed to 
keep its promise, and Kedab passed ander tbe domioion of Siam. 
I spent a very few pleasant days in Kedab, as tbe guest of 
tbe present Sultan; but tbere is little to say of the conntry 
of our former ally. The town of Alostar is a fairly floarisbing 
and well-kept place, patrolled by tbe Sultan's force of Sikh 
police under an English ollicer. The Sultan's private launch 
came down tbe river to meet us, his carriage, with two big 
Australian horses, was at the wharf, and our quarters were 
charming. Ills oflicials were courteous in showing us tbe 
sights of the neighbourhood, including the famous limestone 
oaves, and some snipe-shooting which probably could not be 
equalled in the world. Several times in the course of one 
morning I had to stand still until tbe barrels of my gun became 
cool enough to hold, as a single step would have put up more 
birds. As we were coming home down tbe river I shot a 
crocodile and an iguana. From Eedah a road runs across 
the peninsula to Scngora, and a concession for a railway has 
been granted to an Englishman, but up to the present time 
I believe the necessary capital has not been raised. If the 
heavy hand of Siam were raised from its administration, Kedab 
could undoubtedly be made one of the most flourishing States 
in the Peninsula. Kcdah and tliis district figure thus quaintly 
in Burton's translation of Camoens : — 

•*B«liold Taral Oitj, whenc« begin 
Siam dominiou, Reign and Taat extent ; 
Tenasserim, Qiicd/l of towna the Queen 
That boar the baiUen of the hot pixnent." 

Siamese influence in Kedab was thus established by force of 
arms and in consequence of the failure of tbe British to keep 
their engagements. From Perak, as I have said, they were 
quickly driven back. Over the States of Raman and Patani 
they also exercise influence, through the Chowkun of Sengora, a 
Siamese official. The name Patani, by the way, is frequently 
used for a very large tract of country in tbe centre of the Penin- 
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•ok ; M » mattor of itet, PttUai proper if ooo of tbo muJleet 
And IomI imporUol of tbo SUiM, and a good dod of oonfnaion 
arites from this mimite of tbo name. With regard to Kelanian 
and Tringanii» bowoTir» the two prindpal Siatoa north of Pahang 
on tbo oaft ooaat, tho ease it diffareot. Tbo SiamoM aro on- 
doaTOoring to wrdao bora an antbority to wbieb tbey bare no 
rigbt wbatoTtr» and it is bigb timo tbo Britiab OoTomment 
pf ooon t od tbtm witb an nltimatam on tbia aubgeet. Tbo poeition 
ol Tringann and Kalantan ia flxad by two Artieloi cl tbo Treaty 
ol Bangkok, made in 1886. Tbeee are ae followi : — 



AiHib Z. Tb« Baflkli m^ Wftw moiodlj agiw, UmI tbin AtSi bt mi 

■MMlrlim m^ htHwmm Umoi ia Um EnfUik ooMtriM of Priaot of WiIm* 

Ubai, l i i U >t> mU BlacApoto. m4 tbo HUnnn •omnitm of Lifor, Modiloaf* 

■apofA, PBloai, Jaak.Oijloa« Qoodob oii4 olbor BUimm proy i aoot. 

AiHilo XIL Siaa abaU aai §• oa^ obttniol or ialOTnipl ooaiiaoroo ia tbo 

• ol TriafMO aa4 (kkalaa. laniiob BMioboaU aa^ ta^ioolo oball bavo 

I aa4 lattfooano ia fatato wttb tbo oomo faeilitj oa4 fnodooi at tboy havo 



Tbao Tringann and Kelaotan are ipeoiallr omitted from tbo litt 
of Biemeee States, and fnrtber, Siam binds herself not to '' go 
and obetmet or interrupt eommeroe ** in them. By the treaty 
of 18M tbeee Artieles were oonArmed. It b therefore elear that 
Biam baa no treaty rigbte wbieb Great Britain need reoognise 
over tbeee States. They bsTO, bowofer, been in the habit of 
preesnting to Siam ofory three years the humf mm, or ** Oold 
Flower **— « small tree made of gold-leaf and worth from two to 
three tbonsand dollars. It has been the baUt <rf eastern Statee 
from time immemorial to prssit offerings of this kind as a 
toksa of friendship with more powerfnl States, withont thereby 
abdieatJDg their independenee in the sligbteet degree. The 
Saltans of Tringann and Kslantan both assured me, as they 
bafe oflen oOsially assured Gofomors of the Straits Settle* 
meola, that the hm§m wm$ was not in any way to be interpreted 
aa an admissioB of snisraintr and that their States are abso* 
lilelll independenl of Siam. 
This MsilioB has bsen veeognised and insisted upon for many 
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years by the British authorities, one example of which may 
saffice. Sir Orfeur Cavenagh, Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments, sent an ultimatum to the Sultan of Tringana in 18G2, 
ordering him to send back to Bangkok the ex-Sultan of Lingga, 
whose presence was destructive of peace in the Peninsula. At 
this ultimatum was neglected and the Court of Bangkok exhibited 
great duplicity, Tringunu was bombarded in 18G3. In a letter 
to the British Consul at Bangkok, dated Singapore, October 8ih, 
186*2, Governor Cavenagh points out that Tringanu is "a Malay 
State in the Peninsula forming no integral portion of the 
Siamese dominions.*' And in another letter, dated December 
4th, he writes as follows: — "The States of Trengganu and 
Kelantan form no part of the territories of the Kingdom of 
Siam ; all correspondence between the British Government and 
their Bulers has invariably been conducted direct through the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements/* Shortly after this, an 
unfortunate and inexplicable blunder on the part of the British 
Foreign ^^[inister and the subsequent Governor of the Straits 
SottlemeutR threw this qucRtiou into temporary confusion, to 
the great advantage of the Siamese. In 1809 the Sultan of 
Tringanu despatched an Envoy to England with letters and 
presents to the Qneen and to the Prince of Wales. In due 
course Lord Granville sent to the Governor, Sir Harry Ord, the 
answers for transmission to the Sultan. To this communication 
Sir Harry Ord ^Tote a long reply, in which the following 
astounding paHsage occurs : — " With regard to the position of 
the Sultan of Trengganu, I have never heard it questioned but 
that he was, like the Bnja of Kcdah and other rulers of Provinces 
on the ^[alayan PeninRula, a tributary of the Kiug of Siam, and 
that, as such, it was not competent for him to enter into any 
direct negotiation with a foreign Government." What Sir 
Harry Ord had '* never heard questioned " was, as I have 
shown, the direct contradiction of the Articles of two treaties 
and the formally-expressed opinion of his immediate prede- 
cessor I He forwarded the replies to Siam, and it is needless to 
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add thai tbej &•?•? reaehed Tringana» whieh thai regarded 
ilaelf at east off by the British Ooremment Thia ignorant and 
iaaeneate action on the part cl Sir Harry Ord ezereiaed the rerj 
worst influence in the Peninenhu It ia eonetantly referred to in 
eonTenation among the natiTee, and the Prime Uinister of 
Kedah quoted it to me at an example of the hopeleitnees of 
any attempt to deal with England. It paiaee oomprebeneion 
that there was at the Foreign Office nobody with elementary 
knowledge of the treatite with Siam and the official corre- 
epondence betweeii Singapore and Bangkok^ to eaTc Lord 
OranTille from thia one of hie many diplomatic miitakee, 

Aa I hafc explained in a prenooe chapter about Siam. the 
King haa recently attempted to atrengthen hit hold OTcr 
Kelantan and Tringann hj appointing Commiteionera for that 
part d the PeninenliL Thia ia bitterly reeented by both 
Soltana, and in Tringann haa been aocceaafolly resisted. The 
Boltan d Kelantan has been less fortonate^ and whenever the 
King of Siam waa expected he hoisted a Siameee flag, abont a 
foot aqnare. Bot he persists to this day in declaring his inde- 
pendence, a poaition to which he is entitled by treaty, and in 
which he has had the support of at least one recent GoTcmor of 
Smgapore* 

I hafe shaken op theee dry bones of history becaose it ia 
certain, in view of the rapidity with which crents are moring 
in Indo-China» and of the imminent colUpee of Siam, that 
the qneaticii d the future of the entire Peninsula will soon 
come up for settlement. There cannot be, of course, the least 
nncertainty abont the reanlt. No European Power but our- 
sehrea has the sli|^tesl interest there of any kind whatever. 
On a lecsot occasion when the project of digging a canal 
throagb the lathmns of Kra waa mentioned by the French to 
the King of Siam, the Britiah Oovemment promptly declared 
that SQch an entcfpriae was within its sphere of influence, and 
ainal sol be eoosiderod without its consent The rule of Siam 
Ike inhabilaala ecaaiats of extortion and nothing elae, 
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and native role is of a ornel and destraciiTe eharaotar. On 
the other hand, the Peninsula is capable of enomioas mineral 
and agricultural development; and the marvellous progress of 
the British Protected States, as I have shown in my chapter 
upon them, furnishes a conclusive proof of what can be accom- 
plished under civilised authority. When the question comes 
up for decision — and we may hope in the interests of the 
Malays themselves that this moment will not be long deferred 
— the entire Peninsula will inevitably become British. Our 
dominion on land vrill then extend in an unbroken line firom 
Singapore to Bombay. 




OHAPTBB XXXn. 

d JUNOLE JOUSNRT IN UNKNOWN MALAYA. 

TN order to kam Ifakj, wbieh it % i%rj aatj language, aod 
-^ to gain txpcrienoa of tho naliTei, I made a nombor of short 
jonmoji, ehiaflj for tpori, from Singapore ae headqnariert. 
Then, when I waa fiurlj independent of an interpreter and had 
gathered eome knowledge of jongle law and lore» armed with 
letters of introduction in amber silk enTelopes, addressed to 
two Malay Snltans* and a Siameee tknngkm^ or offieial aothoritj, 
I left the hospiUble little town of Taiping. the capital of Pdrak, 
one day in March, for Koala Kangsar, the old capital. My plans 
were attractirely Tagoe, bat my determination was definite. It 
was to reach the sea on the other side of the PeninsoU through 
Baman and the (brbiddeo State of Kelantan. Only one white 
man had— <ur has— accomplished this* Mr. Bossolo» of whom 
more shortly, and nobody had CTcr reached the headwaters of 
the Kelantan Bifer throogh the country I propoeed to croea. 
Mor has any one yet repeated my journey. 

Kelantan is ^ no means an easy country to penetrate. Many 
traTellcfs bom Singapore haTC vainly attempted to enter it from 
the sea and the east coast, and only Ust summer two Europeans 
were killed while trying to get in from a neighbouring State, while 
a weQ-known mining engineer, Mr. H. M. Becher, lost his life a 
short time ago while trying to eipiore some of the unknown parte 
of the neighbouring State. The Biga d Kelantan was a blood* 
Ihinlj and rapaeaous man, detsrmined at any cost to keep the 
jMlsfc out of hie domininnsb and as will be aesn hereafter. 
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the means he adopted were as savnge as they were simple. My 
own plan was to have recourse to that most efficacious of 
stimulants, the huming of one's hoats. I proposed to travel 
on elephants until I reached any navigahle tributary of the 
Kelantan Biver in the district I had determined to visit, and 
then to send all my elephants back. After this, to go forward 
would be a necessity, and in order to descend to tlie sea I took 
with me during the whole journey across country a dozen boMt- 
men, whose duties would only begin when we reached a river, 
as I well knew that no boats or boatmen or any other help 
would be procurable on the borders of the forbidden State. 
But the traveller is like the child in this respect, that no place 
woos him so irresistibly as that which he may not enter. 

At Kuala Kangsar my elephant-boxes had been made, my 
stores, weapons and photographic outfit collected, and my 
native companions were ready. The best of these was my old 
servant Walab, a " Bombay boy,*' who had already accompanied 
me through many of my Far Eastern experiences. Until I 
brought him to England he was a servant without faults. 
Strikingly handsome, with an equable temper that nothing 
could upset, and a sense of humour that anything tickled, 
honest beyond suspicion, and clever with his hands as a 
monkey, he was indeed a man-of- all- work. He was a perfect 
valet» sewed and waf*hed like a Scotswoman, cleaned my guns, 
loaded my cartridges, skinned my specimens, kept my cameras 
in order, and broke the heart of every woman of his own rank — 
white, black, or brown — that he met His devotion to me on 
this journey when provisions ran short and dangers threatened 
was unshaken. Unfortunately, I did him the disservice of 
bringing him to England, where his stay was short and un- 
fortunate. Among the men engaged specially for this Malay 
journey were Taik Choon, my Chinese interpreter, a dyspeptic 
and hypochondriacal but very intelligent young Chinaman whom 
I had found at Penang; a Malay writer named, of coarse, 
Mahmat, who possessed enough of the characteristics of most 
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EogUdi'ipeakiiig daUtm to make mt with afterwards a thoa- 
•and times thai I had left him bebtnd ; and two priTaies of the 
Perak SikhSp most kindly lent me bj Colonel Walker* their 
Commandant (I <rf eoorse finding their paj and elothes, as thej 
did not wear uniform whilst with me), a pair of strapping 
Pathans named Bnta and Menir Khan, both of whom had 
** passed in Malaj." Their names will recur in thb narratire, 
and I maj anticipate its close by sajing here that two more 
intelligent, braTO and fsithful companions no man erer had for 
a rouffik journey. Their presence was due to two considera- 
tions I first, it was neeeesary for me to have among my party* 
which reached nearly fifty natires before it finally got into the 
jungle, at lesst two who could be abeolutely depended upon to 
stand l>y me in case of a mutiny or a fight, since otherwise I 
should hare run the risk of bsing left to my own resources, if 
the journey became too laborious or armed opposition were 
offared. Second, my two boxes of dollars were the special 
charge d Buta and Menir Khan, one of whom was always to 
keep them in sight Theee were not ordinary "Uexicsns," but 
the once fsmous Maria Theresa dollar, with the two pillars on 
the rererss. This, for some unexplained reason, is the only 
etvilised coin that the Mslays of the interior will accept, and 
I had to pay a premium of 9 per cent for them at Penang. It 
is not gsnerally known that when we engaged in the Abyssini«n 
War the British Ooremment found itsslf in similar straits for its 
money, and finally purchased from the Aui^trian GoTemment a 
est of dies for theee coins, and struck its own sup];^y. 

At Kuala Kangsar ths Perak River is a broad and placid 
streao^ and at noon, on March 11th, our boatmen pushed off 
with their puni-polee and se tt led down to their long oars. The 
mom ent when he really gete afloat, either on sea or river, is 
always most weieome to the traveller. After the anxiety of 
preparatkn* the endless chatter which accompanies the hiring 
of his men, the Ues, ths sis us ss, the things broken or missing, 
Ike loBfUS wagging of the ubiqui l o u s prophets of evil« the 
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reiterations that never can tbe stores one has collected be 
stowed on board, the scramble of the last moment, and the final 
multitudinous yell of farewell — the sudden change to the peaceful 
motion of tbe boat, the pleasant contemplation of eyerything 
neatly disposed and the necessaries at hand, the silence broken 
only by the bubbling at the bow and the dripping from the oar- 
blade, and above all, the first Lorelei-notes of the unknown and 
the far-ofif, luring irresistibly onwardn — all this brings comfort 
and sedate reflection. I considered myself lucky in having for* 
gotten nothing but a spare mosquito-curtain and the zinc buckets, 
and waited next day while a man went buck for them. 

As we poled and paddled up the river tlie cultivation on tbe 
banks grew rarer, and the jungle began to come down till it 
reached the snake like roots of the mangroves at the water's 
edge. At night we made fast to the bank, the " boy " cooked 
a meal, the mosquito-curtain was hung up under the carved 
roof of the boat, and sleep came quickly at the thought that 
we were still in British-protected territory, and as safe as if 
we wore moored on tbe Thames. I spent the second night at 
Ghiga Gall A, the third at Kota Tampan, and on the fourth 
day I reached Tumulung, whore two or three of my elephants 
wore waiting for mo, and exchanged the river for the road, 
as I was anxious to get on to Merah, the last out|>ost of 
British authority in the Peninsula. So, leaving the boats to 
pursue their toilsome way against the current and through tbe 
rapids to Janning, I packed myself upon an elephant and 
struck across the jungle path to Kenering, a village at the 
junction of the Perak River and the Sungei Kenering.* 
There I slung a hammock in a bamboo house that had been 
prepared for me, and starting again early next morning, two 
more elephants having kept an appointment with me there, I 
found a striking figure waiting for me in the path at midday. 

* To anderBUnd proper names in MaUjr goographj the foUowing meanings ol 
words should be borne in mind : Sungei, river ; Kvuda, the month of a riTcr ; 
CTIai, the headwaters of a river ; Bukit^ hiU ; GitfiOfi^, moontain ; Kampom$t 
Tillage; PuUml, island; Jeram, rapids. 
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Mr. 0. F. BoBBolo is m unique ebaraetar. He waa born in 
Ilalj, wad began hia adolt life aa an engineer on one of M. de 
Leeaepa'a dredgera al the digging of the Saea Canal. Then he 
eame to the Far Eaal aa an engineer, and I believe il waa he 
who* when inatmeted to report to an oflScial whether a eertain 
ateam-laoneh would bum wood, replied: "Sir, I hare the 
hooonr to report that thia ateam-laoneh ia no more fitted to 
bum wood than a field-mooee ia to wear a paper eollar." Sir 
Hogh Low, diaeeming hia great praetieal talonta, pUeed him in 
charge of a gOTemment plantation in Perak, where he tried 
many tmly eitraordinary agricoltoral ezperiroenta. After he 
had made manj joumeja in the interior and acquired a maaa 
of valnable information for the Perak Goremment, he waa pro- 
moted to the poet of Collector and Ma^^trate on the bonndarj 
of Perak and Baman, where he atill exerciaea a beneficent and 
powerfol awaj orer the natiTea. Mj photograph ahows the 
admirable hooae he haa bnilt for himaelf there, to which ho 
led me with no little pride, and where I waa hia gneat for 
aereral daya nntO the remainder of the elephanta I had engaged 
arrived, and the boata reached Janning. the neareat narigable 
point on the Perak Bifer. Mr. Doaaolo accompanied me during 
the first half of my jonmqTf luid I waa under great obligationa 
to him for hia invaluable help. A man, too, who thinka in 
Italian, writea in an Engliah of hia own invention, q>eaka 
chieflj in Malay, can transact businees in Siamese, and swears 
in a language with which one is fortunatelj unfamiliar; who 
knowa evety move on the native board, who can cook monkey 
and peacock to perfsetioo and even produce a tasty m^oAl of 
rat; and whose favourite coatume ia a roeary and a bath-towel^ 
ia no dull aompanicn. The character of his administration 
may be judged from an anecdote or two out <rf the hundreda 
thai mi|^ be told d him. He ia a ftunoua collector of Malay 
weanoBSL and on one ocaaaion had baeoma noaasMad of a 

v»lMbl* old fab bkd* wUeb iMind ito ivwy buidU. BosmIo 
iimemmti » mMn who WNdd mn* Um » jnr>«l» w Uaf- 
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fisber-bead — ^baiidle» bat onfortunatelj be bad no Wory. Wbile 
reflecting on ibis misfortone be copied a Perak Government 
elepbant — be baa ebarge of tbein all — passing through his 
Compound on its way soutb. It bad a pair of splendid tnsks. 
Instantly, Bozxolo ordered the elepbant to be brought back to 
him. " Is not tliiR a very dangerous elephant ? " he inquired 
of the driver. " No, Tnan," replied the driver, " very kind.** 
" What ! " exclaimed BoeeoIo, " do you mean to tell me that 
you have never known this elephaut to be jehat / *' ** Yes,** 
admitted the man, "sometimes, of course, like all elephants, 
he is hnnynk jehat — very wicked." •* I knew it," said Bozzolo ; 
*' I cannot permit such a powerful jehat elephant to go about 
with long tusks like this. Bring him down to the river." The 
elephant was brought to a sandy hank, made to lie down in 
shallow water, and in a short time, with the aid of a waxed 
thread and handfuls of sand, his dangerous tusks were cut 
off, and Bozzolo*s kris was not long without a handle. One 
day this energetic officer was standing by his own front gate 
when two of the natives of his jurisdiction came up, looked 
at him, and passed without any salutation. Bozzolo called 
tbem back ; then be sent for one of bis ix>iice. " These are 
not men," he explained to him, " they are dogs ; men have 
always the politeness to recognise me when they pass. Take 
tbem to the police station and make tbem each take out a 
dog-licenso." This was carried out to the letter, and there 
was no more discourtesy in the neighbourhood of Merab. 

After three or four days spent with Bozzolo at Merab, we 
started for the interior on March 22nd. My little expedition 
had by this time increased to nearly fifty men and twelve 
elephants, and a very useful member had been added in the 
person of a Malay named Ali, who had much experience of 
such journeys. Every elephant bad his own driver and often 
two, the hire of the men being included in that of the beast ; 
there were over a dozen boatmen, with no duties for the 
present; a score of oamp-meu, to build the camp at night 
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and gtoerally Ml it th« intarpnton to u of th« tirtngo 
bonuui, Aniiii«l» Mid plant lifo about m; Walab, Talk Cboon» 
Mahmat, Ali, a ChinMo eook— wbo fell ill a few days oot 
and bad to be aaeortod baek^Bossolo's Halay A'ront or 
eterk, and tba two Perak Sikbs. Ai tbo patbs tbmugh tbo 
jonglo, wben tbqr a^dat at all, aro barely tbo widtb of an 
•lopbant's body^ and wo tboreforo always proeaedod in single 
lUe» it will be understood tbat we made a fairly imposing 
appearanee on our leisurely srriTal at any place. Moroovcr, 
rumonr, wbieb iloorisbee ezeeedingly in tbe interior, repre* 
senting as il does the newnpaper, post-office and telegraph, 
magnified our strength in the meet flattering manner. The 
first Malay Biga we met asked me. " Where are your soldiers?** 
^ Here th^ are,** I replied, pointing to Buta and Menir 
Xhan. ** Oh no,** be retorted ; *' my men told me that they 
had eounted three hundred I ** 

The building of our eerop each night was a very interest- 
faig performance. Elephant • travelling is a slow process, 
fifteen miles a day b«ing good marching, and therefore when 
the track was passable on foot I was generally ahead of the 
party in the afternoon. About four o'clock I began to look 
out for a good camping-ground, in an open space and as 
fitf from the actual jungle as poesible. that a current of air 
might drive away the malaria; with water in the neighbour- 
hood, hy tbe banks of a stream for choice ; with bamboo- 
elurops and attap palms at hand, to supply the material of 
our camp shelters ; and not far from a sufficiently thick growth 
of plants to ptonde the elephants with fodder during the 
night. HaTing found a suitable place I stopped, and as soon 
as the head of the ezpedition came in right tbe elephants 
were urged into their beet shufllet the boxes were quickly lifted 
fkoos their backs and pOed in a hollow square, the bags of 
rise o l which there wese a great number, as often none was 
to be had for many di^yt— wese placed upon them ; the weapons 
ammaailion, mooqr Mtd the boa of dynamite arranged care* 
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fully in the centre, and waterproof sheets stretched over alL 
Then Taik Ghoou presided over the distrihution of the day*s 
rations of rice, dried fish and tohacco; the two Sikhs set up 
our tent, Walah arranged the beds in its interior, and the 
Chinese cook set to work. Tliis done, I used to take my gnn 
and stroll off to see if anything fresh could bo added to the 
larder, and all the camp-men di8ap[>eared in the jungle. I 
should add, for the benefit of future travellers in Malaya, that 
the tent wur only used two or three times. It was a huge 
unwieldy thing, often wet through and therefore a heavy and 
tiresome addition to an elephant's load, and it was neither so 
good a protection from animals or malaria, nor so warm and dry, 
as the little places our men built for us. After about half an 
hour they returned from different directions, bearing each a 
huge armful of green-stuff or bamboo poles of varioos sizes 
which each man had cut down with his parang. They met 
almost to a minute, and tlien as if by magic a charming little 
house sprang up from the ground. First they stuck four i>ole8 
in the earth and upon these laid a flooring of bamboo about 
three feet from the ground. Over these appeared a perfectly 
thatched roof of the long leaves of the attap palm, watertight 
in anything but a tropical deluge, and soon four similar walls 
completed the structure. Often in mere exuberance of 
architectural ambition, these Aladdins of the jungle would 
build a capital four-legged table into the middle of the floor. 
My own sleeping-place being thus provided in a sufficiently 
luxurious fashion, tliey would erect a similar but less pre- 
tentious place for the cook and servants, and another for the 
elephant-drivers and thempelves. It will hardly he believed 
that this whole process was completed in an hour and a half. 
The httle thatched houses, of which some idea may be obtained 
from my illustrations, though these mostly show only the rough 
shelters built for the natives, were beautifully built, the bamboos 
lashed together in a way the smartest sailor would be pnzsled 
to equal, and the attap thatching woven in a regnlar and 
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arttttio fMhioii. TIm ilnieiiirM ftr« men ** fit-apt,** io 
th— triwJ langiuig*, med for oim night onlj, and then laft 
■landing for tba nait native oomar, by whom thay ara donbtlaM 
moeh apprtdatad ; bat anjbody following the lama road a 
aoapk of jaars aftarwarda woald find tham praotieallj aa 
good aa naw. Tha only tool oiad bj a Malay for soeh work 
is tha fvmmgt a eorrad blada lika a aiekla, sat in a straight 
handla of hard blaok wood, omamantad, if tha possessor is 
a man of meansi with one or more bands of silver. The blade 
is homa*mada, of aoft iron, with a very sharp thin edge. Thia 
natnrally ia soon blaniad, bat a bit of sandstone and a bowl 
ol water aaffieee to pat a rasor edge on it again in a fsw 
minataa. The parmmg ia never oat of the hand of a Ifalaj, 
and every traveller soon finds oot its ases and makea it his 
inseparable eompankm. For many months my own, given 
me ^ a Saltan, and deooratad with bands and ornaments 
of virgin gold and hafted in carved ivory, was always in my 
balt^to lop off branehea in front of my elephant, to clear a 
apace fkoos ondergrowth, to split and pare a coconol, to 
sharpen a pencil, to cat op tobacco, to open a tin of meat, 
to divide the careaae of a goat or a dear, and if oeceesary to 
aerve as a weapon of offence or defence. It has now come to 
the *'baee ose** of a wall-decoration. In camp, when the 
alephanta had been tomed looee, the meal cooked and eaten, 
the entriee made in the diary, the rice-pots filled and emptied, 
the needfol precaatioiia taken for the night, a plaintive song or 
two droned oat hy the Malays, the mosqaito-cortain — moat 
important duty tot a white man in theee Utttodes — bang and 
pcropalooaly searc h ed, a laat toor of inspection made, and a 
fitekerisg tboaght fiang towards home and thoae that might 
poasibly be remembering me there, I tomed in, and it waa 
sol ofleo later than eight o'cloek when I woand ap my watchaav 
and boiled the thermomeUr if the camp was at an altitoda. 
Without elephants theee Malayan janglee woald be virtoally 
The great beasts ara a miitora of strength and 
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weakness, of craft and simplicity. Their strength must be 
seen to be believed. The paths through the jungle from Tillage 
to village are for the most part morel}' tracks from which the 
overhanging and interlacing foliage has been cut and thrust 
aside, and the virgin soil tro<lden into a black mad. After a 
rain this mud is feet deep, and no living creature except an 
elephant, a buffalo or a rhinoceros could labour through it. 
For a whole day I have sat on my elephant while he made hii 
way along by lifting one foot at a time, inserting it deep into 
the slough in front, withdrawing another with a sound like the 
popping of a huge champagne-cork, all the time his belly being 
sunk in the mud. To this must be added the obstacles in the 
shapo of great tree-trunks lying across the path. These he 
would negociate by rolling over them on his belly, to the 
imminent danger of dislodging the howdah and its occupant 
on hifl back. The worst enemies of the enormous pachyderm 
are the horse-fly an 1 the mosquito. These insects insert their 
proboscis through the ducts in the elephant's skin and raise 
irritating sores. His chief terrors are the smell of wild 
elephants and fire. One of my narrowest escapes was when 
I was run away with in consequence of trying to force my 
mount round a jungle lire, in order not to be hemmed in by 
it. Nothing but a ride on an earthquake could be compared 
to the sensation of being run away with by an elephant. 
Nothing stops his wild rush, and he does not swerve for an 
obstacle but goes straight at it. A few shakes fling off every- 
thing on his back, and the rider has but a second or two in which 
to make up his mind which overhanging branch he will cling to, 
or if he will risk throwing himself off. A broken neck would 
be the certain consequence of remaining. As for stopping him, 
somebody has well said that you might as well try to stop a 
runaway locomotive by pulling with your walking-stick on the 
funnel, as seek to chock an olopliant at such a moment with the 
goad. The sounds an elephant makes are ludicrously dispro- 
portionate to its site. By stroking an elephant's lip in a 
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ctrUin muam joo can malM it porr likt a hngt grimalkiiiy 
till tlM Murlb abakM benMth your foet When it is afraid or 
angry it iqiMaks Hka an nnoilad binge. Boi when it tndclenly 
jompa aside like a flea, 70a imagine for a moment that the 
ultimate terrestrial eataelysm has gone off. The Ifslays never 
whoUj tmst their elephants, and were nenrous at mj (ami* 
liarities with mine, a sweet-tempered old female on whom I rode 
hnndreds of miles. During the middaj halt I need to eall her 
np and she would eome and stand with one foot on each side of 
my ehest as I Uj on my back aiid fed her with bananas. I was 
never angry with her bnt oneo— when she tried to kill the eook. 
On one oeeasion a little elephant of oar party, running behind 
its mother, teased her beyond ondursnoe, and she turned and 
gave him a shore whieb landed him feet uppermoet at the 
bottom of a deep brook. For two hours he sereamed like a 
steam whistle while we were all engaged in getting him out. 
Malay elephants have a language of their own which their 
drivers talk to them, and which is very easy to pick up. For 
instance, Hh means *« Quick ; " Ilnw, '' Stop ; ** Uoo, *« Go to 
the right ;** i^iiit^, «« Go to the left ;** TeJboA, *« Go backwards; ** 
Terhnm, '• Kneel down ; ** Ptha. •* Don't rub against the tree ; ** 
Pekm tnoo, ** Don't rub against the tree on your right;" Ptkm 
Hmif , '' Don't rub against the tree on your left ; ** and so on. 
An elephant obeys this language jnst as a human being would 
da Every night when we reached camp and the loads were 
taken off, each driver would hobble his beast by tying its front 
legs together with rattan, so that it could only hop with both 
together. Then a huge wooden bell was hung round its neck 
and it was turned loose to wander in the jungle. All night long 
the faint dem^, iem§ of theee bells made a mournful noise round 
the camp. At daybreak sach driver tracked his elephant by 
the sound, often going many miles for him. The elephant is in 
some lespects a stupid bsast, and many of the tales of its sagacity 
are apocryphal, yel it sometimss doss very strangsly intelligent 
fUags. Onse a tiaiy elephant got jammed in between the 
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portions of a heavy tree-trauk which had been eat in two to 
leave a passage on the road. Its screams brought back iti 
mother from ahead. She inspected it carefully for a moment, 
then walked a dozen steps backwards and lowering her hesd 
charged straight at it, shooting it oat as if it had been fired 
from a gun. Now, she must have seen that although the littlt 
one could not move either way, there was really room for it to 
get through. If there had not been, her charge would have 
squashed it as flat as a pancake. The elephant's amusement 
is to filch a bunch of nucculent stuff from a garden as be 
passes, mud is his cosmetic, the rapid is his footbath, and 
little he recks of the attraction of gravitation. I parted from 
mine almost in tears. 

It is commonly said in the East that the Malays are a wilfol 
and treacherous race, with whom one is never quite safe, and 
whose devotion and loyalty can never be wholly relied upon. 
At the door of a restaurant in Singapore stands or squats all 
that remains of a man who Las been horribly mutilated, bear- 
ing on his breast a label which says, "The Victim of Malay 
Piracy,*' and the feelings he invokes in the passer are those 
which prompt the usual verdict upon the Malay race. On the 
principle of speaking well of the bridge which has borne you, 
my own report must bo different. The Malay, when unispoiled 
by intercourse with foreigners or Lis own countrymen who 
havo lived at a foroign settlemont, is one of nature's gentle- 
men, lie is a huntor, a fishennau, a backwoodsman, by choica 
Prolonged, monotonous hard work is so repugnant to him that 
he would rather starve than undergo it. No inducement, for 
instance, will make a miner of him. Hence in such matters 
he is easily pushed to the wall by the ready and unscrupaloaa 
Chinaman. Sometimes this pride or laziness is very irritating. 
You want to get something done, and you find a Malay who 
could do it reclining at ease beneath his coconut-palm, with 
his wife or wives seated respectfully behind him. Yon say to 
him^ ''Will you do so-and-so for me?" He replies, ''No» 

86 
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Tmni, it b too hot.** Too mj, ''Bat I will givo 700 &▼• 
doikn.** ''It is rnoehr ho tajo, "bat I am tirod, and it it 
picaatat b tbo ood tbade^ and it woald bo torj dilBealt to do 
what joa wi«li.** And no argament moroo Um, tboagh tbo 
moo^ joa promiio woald bo a umall lortano. Offor bim tbo 
loan of a liflo, bowofor, to go and sboot ■omotbing for 700, 
and ho will gladlj do it for nothing. And onoo toearo bis 
frioodohip, and treat him at a fri«nd» and, to fiur at mj expori* 
oaco onabloo a»o to jodgo, ho will stand hj joa to tbo doatb. 
Tbs soerot is that bo oomos of a Ttry proad raeo, which has 
not loot its prido tbooi^ eireamstanoos ha?o rodaesd it to a low 
rank among pooplos. Bospeot his prido, and ho is yoar friend ; 
oflhnd it, and ho is yoar ono^y. My man Ali and tbo Pong* 
hala Biyob— of whom more boreaftor — woro as ploeky and 
faithfol when tbo pinch oamo as men coold bo. All good bo 
with them l-*oxcopt for tboir loyalty my bones woald probably 
bo shining at ni^t in some Kolautan janglo, and my fato a 
myth among my fsUow-ooontrymen. Tbo Ualays, like all 
oastom raoes, aro oxtromoly partioalar aboat tbo treatment 
of their women by strangora I ga?o stringent orders that 
interforoooo with tbo women of tbo places throagh which wo 
passed woold bo soforely ponisbod by mo. When it occarred, 
I fell apon the offender with the atmost soverity. On one 
occasion I pablicly thrashed an olepbant-drtTcr with tbo handle 
of his own goad to an oitent that throw a gloom ofor my party 
fer soTsral days. This sort of thing was mightily rosentod by 
tbo victim at the time, hot pablio opinion tamed afterwards in 
my fevoor, and to this attitude I attribate mach of my freedom 
Aromoppositioa and enmity. In this matter orery white traTcUer 
lies ander a heavy responsibility toward those wbo may follow 
him* In a native TiUage I was onoo met by a nnmber of hoetile 
inhabitants wbo barred the way and woald not even allow me to 
boy pcofiaiooe thsco. I teamed afterwards that this was owing 
to the miseondaet of a iHiite man wbo bad Tisitod the plaoe 
befeieL If he wwe to show himself thete again be woold bo 
kiisesd at sight. 



The jangle is a world of itself. Twenty feet back from th« 
track and — 

•• Lo I the hAl(-finithed world I Ton footfall rMrMtlaf,— 
II might bo Uio Maker dUturbed at Hit ta^L" 

No human foot has ever pressed it : no interference of man hai 
modified the conditions of primal life. All the strange green 
things that the rich warm earth prodaees and the tropical 
sun and rain nurse into exuherance are engaged in a despe- 
rate struggle for existence. So tight are they gripped together 
that it would take you an hour, parang in hand, to hew your 
way through them for a few yards. As SteTenson*8 last poem 
says— 



*' I taw the wood for what it 
The lout aod the ▼ietorioot caato ; 
The deadly battle pitched in line, 
Saw Kilent weapoue cross and ihiao ; 
Silent defeat, ailcnt a»«aalt — 
▲ battle and a burial vault.** 

Above all towers and waves the bamboo — most graceful thing 
that grows ; the unbreakable rattan, often hundreds of yards 
long, knots all the rest tight in its coils ; and every now and 
then you are dazzled by a blaze of marvellous orchids, smother- 
ing some doomed tree — ^a* fortune, if only you could take them 
homa There is little animal life in the jungle except an 
occaHional snake and infinite myriads of insects. One morning 
as I rose from my bed a boa-constrictor rose with me and 
crawled away, no doubt well satisfied with his night's lodging. 
His skin, fifteen feet long, came home with me. Words fail 
me, not being an entomologist, to describe the insects. Con- 
ceive the most extraordinary shape you can, imagine it glaring 
with all the primary colours, and posing like the contortionist 
of a circus, and you would not have to go far in the jungle to 
see it realised in petto. Upon a pool in the path will be a 
thousand butterflies, blue and yellow and scarlet and purple 
and orange— every colour in nature's wanton palette. And 
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tba moment 700 diow a light at night, in 90mm the mantle, 
that ereatoie whine hande are apparently elaeped in prajer, 
hot whoie heart ie filled with bloodthirttineee. Thie ie the 
ineeet that 84. Franeie Xafier, misled bj its deront attitude, 
leqaeeted to sing the praisee of Ood, '' whieh it immediately 
did in a Tery beaotifol eantiela* In all eonniries its raised 
thorax and extended raptorial legs ha?e given it an nndeeerred 
reputation fdr sanctity, and heoee people eren in Sonthem 
Europe believe that ite motions foretell eoming events. The 
Ualay has many qnaint and Babelaistan gamee with it, and 
belieres, halt in eameet, that hj qoeettoning it and then 
giving it a shake, he ean learn whether his absent wife is 
fMthfnl to him. Sneh are some of the aspeets and inhabitants 
of the jnngle. Bnt the ehM imp r ees i on left on the mind of 
any one who peoetratee it most be that of ite msrveUons near* 
BOSS lo the days of ereation. 



• Xl If MM la kto fM^iM, MMW ftvakMMl M j«l 

Fnm lk« iImp UmI fcO on hla wb«i 
TIm Mfv4Uritk«i fuer* it piMlto mM «•! 
FnMB IkokMid UmIImm iaakkom^i te ■mosM 



It is nnneeseeary in this place, and wonld be wearisome to the 
' read e r, to narrate in detail my jonmcy acroes the Peninsula. I 
will only deeeribe a few of the inmdentf which distinguished one 
day from another, and sketch my route in outline.* The reet 
w^mld be more appropriately toU in a technical journal. The 
eeoood night out from Merah, we camped at Ayer Naksa, at a 
small clearing deep in the jungle. An hour after leaving this 
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piftce next moming, we crossed the boundary into what is Imom 
as the "disputed territory." This is marked by a line cot 
through the jangle, and the trees blazed on the side of the water- 
shed. Historically and geographically, a considerable stretch 
of territory north of this- belongs to Perak, bat the Siamese 
claim it as part of the State of Baman. It was the subject of 
prolonged negociations between the British and Siamese 
Governments a few years ago, and the dispute was at last 
finally settled, and Prince Devawongse, who had come to 
England for the purpose, went to the Foreign Office to sign 
the Convention. At the very last moment, when the documents 
were spread upon the table and the pen dipped in the ink, he 
refused to sign, and the settlement fell through. This is the 
incident to which I have alluded in my previous account of the 
Siamese Foreign Minister. The matter is one of considerable 
importance, since some of the most valuable mineral territoiy 
in the Peninsula is situated just beyond the present improper 
boundary, and nothing would be simpler than for the Straits 
Government to settle the qucAtion by a determined sttitude at 
the prcBcnt time. At Kampong Grik, a curious little nocturnal 
adventure befel mo. I had gone to bed in my tent, but was 
lying awake smoking, when I heard faint footsteps outside, and 
through the canvas, within a couple of feet of my head, came 
the purring and snufiling of a prowling tiger. I could distinctly 
hear his breathing and the scratch of his claws as he felt the 
strange obstacle in front of him. A loaded ri£e lay by my side, 
and directly in front of my feet was the small half-open tent 
door. I raised the rifle and kept it pointed at the opening, and 
a few moments later the dark mass of his body dosed it. I 
determined not to fire unless he should try to come in, aa the 
chance of my killing him was slight and the chance of his kill- 
ing me was excellent. So I lay motionless, in a state of mind 
which may be colloquially described as funk, until to my 
immense relief he took himself off. At Eronei came the first 
example of the effect of native rule. A miserable and dirty old 
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woniMi eMM to Um oamp to tiehaiig* a tammg — 11m woran tilk 
gtroMiil whioh ICalajt of both mzm w«ur at * tort of peliieoi^ 
— Cor food* I found Ibal ibo wm do lett * pononagt than a 
mttor of tbo Biga of BaiDaii» and bad formtrlj been wealftbj 
from the toxof upon agrioultoro and tin*miiiiiig in tbo diainei 
OTtr whieh oho protidod. Now, bowerer^ noarlj all bar peoplo 
bad migratod into Perak and ibo wholo pkoo was Tiriuallj 
abandoned ; yol tbo tin-minM al Elian Intan aro probablj 
among tbo riebool in tbo Panintola. Tbe noit nigbt was tpont 
in tbo tbiok of tbo jonglo, and on tbo following morning wo 
cr ooto d tbo watortbod at Baman, at a spot wboro tbore aro tbo 
romaina of an old Porak fort. Tbit is tbo boundary botweon 
Porak and Baman, at proporlj olaimod bj tha Porak OoTem* 
mant Bafora raaebing Merebang, I ebanead npon a strange thing 
lor tba Bastt namalj, a raal gama-preaarra — a larga stratcb of 
foraatt aorronndad bj a roogb bonndary, kapt np by tba Bi^ab 
of Baman for bis own sport, soTara panaltiaa baing nsitad opon 
any Malay wbo bants in it For tbo greater part of a morning 
I walked by a abarmiog winding patb throogh this, and on all 
aidea there waa aridenae «if tbe poesibilities of excellent shooting. 
A fsw boors beyond Uerabang is a place called Bitong, one of 
tbe seats of tbo Bi^ and a once p ro ep er o os rfllags, now also 
deearted, all ita inbabitanta having morad OTor to Kedab to 
oeaapa hia aiaations. At Jarom we camped inside a stockaded 
Tillage, and I remember well shooting three wild peacock there. 
Tbe wild bird is fiur more gorgeous than tbe tame one familiar 
to OS, and irfien one of tboi'O, flying o?erhead, is stopped by a 
obarge of heavy shot, and comes tombling down with tbe son 
shining on his ootstretcbed wings and tail, it seama for a 
moment aa thoogfa one had accidentally blown the end off a 
rainbow. Tbe breaet of a peacock, carefoUy cooked, is very good 
eating, bol tbe Ifalays wQl not touch it, as, for peenliar reasons, 
they oomrider il an nnolean bird. At Don Pkopob, one of the 

aa altilnds ol 1 JKM issl^ tbera Is an interestiaff tradition to the 
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effect that the place is haunied by the ipirit of Tob Ptopoh, t 
former emigrant chief, sapposed to have sprang from Qanong 
Angors, an extinct Tolcano. The Baja of Baman has a fine hem 
here, in one of the rooms of which I was amosed to see an dd- 
fashioued foreign bedstead. Just before reaching Kampong JA, 
we came to a village so recently deserted that the pigoons belong- 
ing to the inhabitants were stiU flying about it. I walked through 
all the empty houses to satisfy myself that nobody was left, end 
then I shot enough of the pigeons to provide us with a welcome 
meal all round. At Ooakapor the headman gave as a very 
friendly welcome, and presented me with a fine young bull from 
his herd of buffaloes on the condition that I shot it with my 
elephaut-rifle, which had aroused his keen curiosity. The herd 
was driven up, the bull picked out, and just before patting the 
rifle to my shoulder I looke<l round for the rsja, as he called 
himself. His courage had failed at the last moment and he had 
fled. As soon as the bull fell, Buta ran up and slit its throat in 
Mohamoicdan fashion ; and the feast which followed necessitated 
a halt of a couple of days, since slmost every native member 
of the expedition was ill from over-eating, and the amount of 
pills and salts I had to disburse made a severe drain upon the 
mediciue-cbest. 

The most welcome occasions to my men were when I promised 
to '' shoot fish.*' Many of the rivers we passed were full of fish, 
and of course there is nobody to catch them. Bod and line, or 
nets, would be far too slow, and it was for this purpose that I 
had brought with me a box of dynamite. A likely spot having 
been chosen, I would take a couple of cakes of the explosive, 
imbed a detonator in them, attach a piece of fuse, and tie them 
to a heavy stone. Then, keeping all the natives at a distance, I 
would light the fuse and toss the stone into the deepest part of 
the river. Half a minute later there was a dull reverberation, 
the water heaved, and a cloud of smoke escaped. The men, 
stripped almost to the skin, would run up and stand in a row 
%m the bank. In a short time a fish would be seen, bellv 
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apwMrdi, fbnpwtd fantiHwIitUly bj a toon or a oonpto of bundred 
if tbo thoi woro * loekj odo. With a tboiil of doligbl ororybodj 
would plniigo in, Aod for fl?o miniiUt ibero would bo a oeeno of 
wild oieaioiiiODl and doligbt. Tbo rioo-pois would bo fiill that 
nigbi, and orory nuui would bare oooogb dried fith to last bim 
for a daj or two. In tbe nativo Stalaa it it of aourte forbidden 
lo kill flab in ibie wboleeale manner, but tbere was no barm in 
doing io in a diairiol wbere tbe fi»b would otberwiie ba?e gone 
uneaugbt; and indeed witbout tbie expedient I ebould often 
bave been at a loee to feed tbe expedition. At it was, proTisions 
ooee or twiee ran unpleaeantly ebort I wae eurpriaed, bj tbe 
waj» to And tbat in tbeee far-inland riTera tbere were etfll 
eroeodilee. Tbe nativee denied tbe Unci, and would plunge in 
and wade about witbout tbe aligbteet fear; but I bad on one 
oeearion striking proof of tbe existence of tbe reptiles^ One daj 
we bad s r oees d no fewer tban nine rivers, sometimee wading up 
to our arm*pits, and in sereral easee tbe eurrent was so swill 
tbat ropes bad to be attaebed to tbe ele|)bants for the men to 
eling to wbile eroesiog. Toward ntgbtfall we eame to a riTer 
too deep lo ford, and a diiomr of sereral miles was necessary to 
reaeb a good eamping-ground just on tbe otber side. I called 
up a nati?e of tbe locality and asked bim, " AtUik hoifa di$imi f ** 
**Tidmhf^ was bis instant reply, so I plunged in and swam 
aeroes. Just as I was scrambling up tbe bank, I beard a about 
fkom tbe men watching me, and a large crocodile came sliding 
down and qplaahed into tbe water within a few foot of ma. After 
thai I gave up swimming Malay rifcrs. 

When we reached a place called Tana Puteh — literally, 
^ White Earth **—Boi8ok> and I left the camp for a couple of 
daya, and on our swiftest elephant made a tour of a delightful 
agrienltnral district in thai neighbourhood lying round a Tillage 
called Sampoog Tdpi^ Nowhere in tbe SasI bate I seen a 
more allracli?e distrid for growing paddy. Groesing a mountain 
raofe coodng back, we led our way, and flnding a wtU-k^ 
path leading q^wards, wo followed il lo the fopdahi^hiU 
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oalled Bukit JereL Tbia turned oat to be a thriUing spot At 
its Bummit we found ounelvea ou the edge of a sheer precipice, 
five or six hundred feet below which we could see the tops of the 
trees of a thick jungle. This place, we learned, is literal^ the 
TTill of Death, From the place where we were standing, eon* 
demned crimiuals and lunatics are hurled off into the forest below. 
The day before our visit, one unfortunate idiot who had beoome 
a nuisance in one of the Buja's villages, had been led up and 
thrown over. Tho hill has be«n used for thi* purpose from time 
immemorial, and one's imagination falters at the thooght of the 
siMrctude that would be presented below. For a few minutes we 
conceived the idea of exploring that ghastly jungle, where no 
Malay would dream of setting foot ; but time was short, and we 
came to the conclusion that it would bo rather too horrible. At 
Beluka a native vendetta had been raging, and a man came to 
me in camp to have his arm dressed. He had been shot at 
close quarters in a night attack ten days before, and a rough 
spherical bullet had passed clean through his right fore-arm, 
shattering the bone and leaving a dreadful hole which had 
already begun to mortify. The natives believe, of course, that 
a white man's medicine will cure anything ; but this vms beyond 
my surgery. He was a plucky patient, and I removed all the 
gangrened flesh and filled tho hole with a plug of lint soaked in 
the strougest carbolic oil he could bear. But I fear that such 
rough treatment did not save him. 

Taujong Mas is the capital of the State of LegS. It is on the 
Biver Benara, up which boats of several tons burden come with 
difiiculty from the coast, which is not far away. The surround- 
ing district is a beautiful meadow country, fit for any cultivation. 
In front of the Sultan's residence, which is defended bj a great 
fence of four*iuch plsDks, set endwise in the ground, is a large 
racecourse. The Malays of this State have a bad character, 
but we were hospitably received and assigned quarters in the 
house of one of the officials. In the shops I bought some 
beautiful sarangi, and the best kris I saw in the Peninsula, with 
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a luuidk madt of tiMifM, an alloj of gold and toma other metaL 
Th« SolUn himtolf wo eoiild nol sea, ao bo waa ▼try ill, it wat 
bolioTed from tho oifoeto of poitoo, and great exeitomont wat 
liroTailing oonoeming hie eoeoeeeor. Two candidatee had 
alreadj atartod for Songora, with dophante loaded with dollare 
and preeente to propitiate the Siameee Chowknn there. Soon 
after we left Tai^jung Mae» a tropieal rainetorm bortt upon jam, 
and all day long we joomcjed under a terrifle downpour. I 
wae the first to reach a mieerable Tillage called Kampong Bokit, 
and took the neareet eeeonunodation offered to me— one room in 
a crowded Malay ho oe e ae it wae far too wet and dark to think 
of potting op a tent or boilding the eostomary ehelter. For two 
honre I eat and shivered, nntil at nine o'clock the rest of the 
eiephante began to arriTe. The whole expedition wae in a state 
of complete demoralipation, eo, stripping to the skin and wrap- 
ping a towel round my waist, I went oat into tbe pitch daricnMM, 
and onder tbe hot delnge tried to bring some kind of order into 
tbe camp. At midnif^t, completely worn out, I returned to tbe 
room and flung myself down on tbe floor. At daybreak I woke, 
and saw in a momont the mistake I had made. It would have 
been better for me had I spent the whole night wandering in the 
jun^ for throu^ tbe cracks in tbe bamboo floor I pereeiTcd 
below me a mass of horrible and reeking filth, in which eeveral 
buibloee were wallowing, and which was dearly tbe doeoa 
sMMia of the whole funily of men and beasts. I took as much 
quinine as I dared, but tbe eonsequencee eoon dereloped them- 
selvea Next day I began to fsel ill, and had reoourse to 
cbloro^yae. The day afterwards I was snfisring from an 
unmistakable attack of dyssntsty. Mow, in the Wwt East people 
eousmodly die of ijmaUttjt erea in hospitals and with skilful 
medical attendance* In my eas% hundreds of milss ftrom such 
and with nothing but a bottle of ipecacuanha the 
diflkull drug in tbe world to administer psrsisteotly to 
oM^s ssU and w^ no shelter but a pahn*leaf hut in a rttiming 
Jua^ I eould hari^ eqped to fsra better. After a quarter of 
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an hour's mental revolt, I frankly resigned myself to the worst, 
and prepared to spend what I regarded as my last day or two 
in living over again in memory the happiest days, and com- 
moning with the dearest friends, of the past. 

••Ohl UiUe did my mother think. 
The di^ the cradled me. 
The Undi that I shoold travel in* 
The death that I should dee.** 

iij oamp«men surpassed themselves in building me a little 
hoose in an open space a mile or two farther on, by the side 
of a pleasant stream ; and for several days I flickered betweeu 
life and death, while Buta and Menir Khan and Ali scoured the 
country for milk, each carryiug an empty bottle into which he 
milked indiscriminately every goat, buffalo, or other female 
animal he could find. At last, however, I seemed to be turning 
the comer, and then a strange thing happened. One morning, 
>a'ord was brought to me that a species of medicine- man, half- 
Siamese, half-Malay, wished to know if he might see me. I 
thought his visit would at any rate be entertaining, and ordered 
him to be brought. He explained to me — speaking a Malay of 
which I could not understand half — that he was able to cure 
such sickness without medicine, by means of his own. I con- 
sented to an attempt, and after various kinds of incantation he 
proceeded to rub my buck with a curious stone he carried, 
and with a ring on which was chiselled the figure of a snake. 
My recovery he naturally attributed to his own powers, we 
became good friends, and many strange things he told me. 
When I was leaving, I pressed upon him a few presents, and 
as I was sitting on my elephant he put up his hand to bid me 
farewell, and when I stretched mine down towards him he 
slipped upon my finger his serpent ring. I may be charged 
with superstition, but I still set great store by that ring. 

For days after this I travelled propped up on my elephant, 
passing the time with a book of chess problems and a little 
travelling chess-board. I cannot too strongly recommend this 
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BMtbod to oibor tr»T«II«n on moooionom Jonmqrt, for ofton 
Ibo tiiDplMl probUm will rondor ono oblirioiu to tho gnnui of 
a wbolo daj. For tomo iimo al ihii point, my diaiy contains 
nothing bot tho wordt ** tielu'* Throo dajt Utar wo reaehcd 
Koaln Lib, Jaot bqrond whioh Hm tho «« gold-biUs of Tomob,'* 
tho OMitio of tho ohiof goM*min«i of tbo natiTc Statct. Horo 
tho knd port of mj joomoy Tirtnolly ondod. 

Tbo diitriot of Tomob belongs to nono of tbo Stotst whieh it 
o4Joina, bnt it a tmaO tract of independent territory held direct 
flrom the King of Siam. Its headman if a balf*bred Chinaman, 
who paje a email yearly tribute for the authority which be 
eiordeee in a deepotic manner orer the little mining community. 
This numbere about three hundred Chineee and a hundred Malay 
inbabitante. The district is a triangular*sha|ied Tall^, about 
fire miles kmg and four miles at its wideet end. The bills which 
shut it in rise to a height of 8,000 feet, Temob villsge, half-way 
along the trian^e, being about 080 feet abore the sea. It 
has bson worked for its gold for certainly balf-a-century, and 
many Chinamen boTc made their small fortunee there and re- 
turned to China. The gold*mining consisted at first of allurial 
washing in tho crudest manner, and tbie gradually led the mbers 
furtbsr up the Talley untO they came to the reefs. Thers are 
still a number of huge pits whsre washing goes on, and the 
spoQ*heape left probably corer hundreds of acree. At the time 
of my Tisit there were no fewer than twenty-eight shafts driven 
upon tho various reefs. Most of these I entered, and in several 

although I haTO no4 tho qualifications to ofler any technical 
opinion upon tboir ▼aloe— with my own hands I remofod pieoes 
of quarts showing fisible gold. A Malay told me one day that 
at tho bottom of tho little ri?«r, which was about firs foot deep, 
the soil was anrifaousbsad to pro?o it he took one of my oooking- 
pans, waded into tho middle of the ri^er, drew a deep brsatht 
pfamged below the snrfbee, and reappeared with the pan full of 
earth. Sure enough, when this was washsd, four or five grains 
ol bright gold nmsined at the bottom of the pan. ThoChineeo 
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miners work in sooieties, or kongsU, which divide the proeeeds 
amongst their members, down to the mere coolies; each msn 
taking a share proportioned to the amount of his expenditure in 
the ventnre. All of them pay a heavy tax to the Chinese heid* 
man, who thus recoups himself for the bribe he no doubt paid to 
Siamese officials for his appointment. As the Chinese minen 
have hardly any iron tools, no explosivee and no modem 
machinery of any kind, their treatment of the quarts is 
naturally very primitive and extravagant. They break it op 
originally by driving in wooden wedges and wetting then) ; the 
boulders are then carried in baskets on men*s backs to the miDs 
to be crushed, and the product undergoes a rough process of 
washing in troughs. These mills, of which my illustration shows 
the principal one, are constructed exactly on the lines of the 
ordinary Chinese rice-mill, the stamps being a series of trip- 
hammers, operated by an overshot water-wheeL A large amount 
of gold must have been taken from Tcmoh, and a good deal wu 
offered me for sale, both in the shape of dust and nuggets ; while 
the strange jewellery made by one family in Temoh village, and 
stained a deep red by being boiled in saffron and some alkali, is 
unique in its curious semi-savage beauty. I may add that a 
concession for part of this district was granted by the King of 
Siam a few years ago, and an attempt made 1^ a London 
syndicate to work it, but unsuccessfully. 




CEAPTBB XXXm. 

ON A BAFT TRBOUOE A FOBBIDDRN STATE. 

pISOM KnaU Lth to a eonnd«rable diiliiiM down ib« 
^ Kakatao RiTtr I wm in ib« unknown oonniiy. Mr. 
Bosiolo it Iho onlj Enropeiuii who hM bMn in ihif ditiriel 
bofort. and bo pr o e— d<d bj a different route and entered the 
ffelantan Biver at a hi^^ier point than I intended to itrike, 
(easing all this intermediate eountry nnTUuted. It ia very eaay 
lo tell when 700 are the first white man in anj plaee. From 
ill ronod, beginning with dajhreek and ending with nightfall, 
% steady stream of natives, men, women, and ehildren, poured 
kf. Most of them bronght at first small presents— a dish of 
rise, a eonpie of fowls, a bit of m^tal*work, a boneh of bananas, 
irtiieh thej offsred me ^ery bnmbly, with manj protestations 
9( friendship. These soeepted, tb^ would solemnlj sit for 
boors, intently watehing oTerything we did, and only uttering 
bom tiflse to time •jaeulations of surprise as saeh new foreign 
suunrel eaogfat thefar eye. By and by they disooTsred that 
I was eiTiUsed enough to reeognise the Malay eustom whieh 
dietates that a present from an inferior to a superior must be 
oMl with a p r eeeot of greater Talue, and then their *' gifts '* 
same pouring in with embarrassing lavishnsss When I had 
retained adoUar a dosen tfanes for a small supply of provisions I 
did not nosd, and smallsr sums for smaller preeents, the pro cess 
nalaraQy bsgan to pall, and to tbsir great disappointment I 
deelined to reeeite farther tokens of their good-wilL To the 
ehfldiWt howerer, I sootinued to dislributs the tiay tilwr eoins 
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I had brought for the purpose, with the result that my appear- 
ance must have been that of a Pied Piper of Hamelio, tot 
wheneTer I took a dosen steps in anj direction I was followed 
by a horde of nearly naked little people, their natural fears 
of the orafi^ puteh struggling with their excitement and their 
hopes. I was anxious to keep on conspicuously good terms 
with the people hereabout, for the effect it would proiioce upon 
my own men, whose courage had been ebbing visibly erer 
since we had at last turned our faces finally in the directioo 
of the dreaded Kclantan. The nearer this came, and the more 
clear it was that I was actually going on, the less energetic they 
were, and the greater their tendency to find a lion in the 
simplest path. Their desertion at this moment would hare 
put a stop to my progress and compelled me to return ignomi- 
niously by the route I had already taken. Therefore I resorted 
to every possible expedient to keep up their spirits and promote 
harmonious relations with the inhabitants. 

Before leaving Kuala Loh there were elaborate good*byes to 
be said, and many wishes for another meeting, which seemed 
to be sincere on the part of my new-made acquaintances. With 
old Captain Labct, the headman of the Chinese there, these 
were of a cordial and almoHt afTeoting character. I gavn 
him the remaining dynamite and stock of detonators, a 
pistol, a number of small European objects, and in return 
he presented mo with his most precious possession. This was 
a long sword, with a scabbard of bright red wood, a silver- 
mounted hilt, and a very tbin blade, so sharp that it was 
difficult to feel the edge of it without cutting oneself. Its 
sharpness was not mere " edge " like a razor, but thinness of 
metal, with the paroe kind of edge as the bloile of hard grass 
which cuts you almost without your knowledge. This sword was 
of such value in his eyes because it was betua — ^fortunate, of 
good omen — the most valuable attribute that a weapon can 
possess in the eyes of a Malay. The blade of this antique 
object is so thin that a vigorous thrust would inevitably snap 
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it off diort. TIm wofkmMitbip of it it a eompMo jmsilo to mo. 
It it in tomo rttptelt too well mtdo to be of ntttro workviMi- 
■Up» jtt it doit DO* look liko a foroign woapon. ProbaUj 
il it originaUj a oomUsttioD of tbo two, a ICalaj workman 
haTiiig omplojod partt of a foreign weapon of tome eortin mann* 
iMtoring it. Wbaterer the real worth of itt oeenlt propertiet 
auij be, it it eertain that Captain Labet placed the mott 
impUeit eonfideoee in them. Manj a time be left mj eamp at 
night to walk alone for a mile or more through the jungle 
without eftn a light, timplj drawing hit tword and gratping 
il flrmly in hit old and balf-paltied band. Tet the jungle wat 
taU of dangert, both man and animal On one oeeation a tiger 
wat potitifely known to be prowling about in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and it had aetuallj killed a deer onlj the mom* 
ing before within half a mila Tet when I ttrongly urged upon 
the old man to take a lantern and allow me to tend two or 
three men with him at an eeeort home, he Itugbed at the 
notion^ and drawing hit tfena blade tapped it afferttonatelj, 
attuiing me with the utmott terioutnett that anybody armed 
with that wat mueh more than a match for any tiger. And 
when he gave it to me— I did my beet to a?otd robbing htm 
of an okjeei to whieh he attached to much Talue, and which 
bad been in hit tunily for more generatione than he could 
remember— he conceited and espkined that he wat render* 
teg me a ireiy real eenrice hj thut enabling me to protect 
mytdf againti many dangert. I trutt that my pittol will tenrc 
him at katt at well in cate of need. The rhtntee minert 
qqpeared at their doort or the mouthe of their aditt at I patttd 
and pretented mo with bottlee of ccMiAm the Ohincee rice- 
winci which growt luj heady with keepings and the poorer 
tcttlert patted waltr»melont up to mo cb the elephant. All 
day long we plodded toward the ttrtam where I eipected to 
ind my boatmen and the rctultt of their week't work There 
were no gradicntt* but the ground wat to toft that for choice 
we fartook the pal^ and marched te the bed of the little rifer. 
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Aftor thereby losing our wajy and having to cat a new roid 
through the jangle, we came at length to Eampong Siah, a 
village on the Sungei Tado, jast below its janction with the 
Blimbing and the Sakaw. Here the boatmen had constraeted 
a capital camp ; thej were on the best of terms with the people, 
who were eagerly expecting as, as they had never seen white 
man before ; and what was of far more interest, two splendid 
hoase*raft8 and one flat raft were moored in the stream. These 
were masterpieces of bamboo wood*craft. Foar or five layers ol 
large bamboo, cat off above a joint at each end, so as to be water- 
tight, formed the raft part, and apon these was boilt a capital 
little house, closed at the back and sides except for little 
windows covered with a curtain of attap*thatch, and with a pent- 
roof. Forward and aft were short uprights as rowlocks for the 
long paddles, and these again were all ready, made of course 
of the inevitable bamboo. Punt-poles had also been provided, 
and so thoughtful were the builders that they had actually 
added little fastenings on each wall in which my guns and rifle 
could be placed. The *' contractors,'* however, had played their 
part less creditably. I had no sooner arrived than I was 
asked for money to pay for all that had been done and s^ient. 
I had advanced seven dollars to an individual called the 
Pcnghulu Puteh, or ** white magistrate,** to pay these men. I 
asked where he was, and was told in his house miles away. 
I sent telling him to come at once. He returned an answer 
that he was ill and could not. Not one cent had he ever 
given, and as I did not choose to waste a day in doing justice 
to him, he was able to keep the results of his swindling. 

It was a busy day at Ivamponn Stah. All the followers 
had to be paid oft, the clophnnt-hire paid, and the beasts 
sent back. The stores had to bo reduced to the capacity of the 
rafts, and a careful selection made among the geological speci- 
mens. Most dillicult of all, however, men had to be found if 
possible to accompany me down the river to the coast. This 
task proved insuperable. One man only could I hire, bat he 

37 
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WIS a good OHO. Qs bmiio was Um Psdj^ii B^Joh ; bo was 
a p«Mm of tOBM oflkial potiiioii and anthoiity; his fiuno waa 
great af a hantor; and bit hiH^PJ ^^^^ >^ frank ebmrj 
manner al onee impreeeed me in hie hTOor. Bui in epile of 
hie aeiittanee, and Ufieh promieee of both pay and proleetion, 
no4 another man eonld be persuaded. At laet Ali took me aside 
and explained the eaose of this nnwiUingnees. Quite reeentlj, 
it appeared, the Sultan of Kelantan, whoee mere name eent 
1^ shndder through the natitoe even here in another StaU, had 
sent word that if taaj man gate help of any kind whatevar to 
a white man to aesist him to enter Kelantan. be, the Saltan, 
would ent off the offender's hands and feet, eonfieeate his 
ptopertj. and make slates of the male members of his fiunily 
and eooenbinee of the female ones. This threat had the 
desired efleet. So I fell baek upon the arrangement I had 
pratiooslj planned as a jtif eHer. and took with me seren of the 
boatmen I had brooght with me. first making them a eolemn 
and poblie promiee that if I lited I would see thom safely oat 
of the dominions of the Soltan of Kelantan before I parted 
from them« Thas at last eterytbing wae arrsnged. and when 
I had taken Isate of Bosiolo we were ready to start The 
men were eoUeeted. and the order giten to pash off. Seeing 
what lay before me, the moment would probably hate giten riee 
to eome sentimental refleetions if an incident bad not oeoarred 
to torn eterybody's thoagbts into another ebanneL The Tado 
Is a tmaO bat fiuriy swift stream al this point, and jast below 
Ksmpotig Stab are eome difficult rapida We had been afloat 
two minntee when, owing to eome delay in tlie punters getting to 
work, my raft began to turn aeroes stream. A warning cry 
lirom behind called sharp attention to the danger. Etery man 
^rang to the oars and pdss. but the raft had been caught 
by the eumat. In another minute we should bate been drifting 
down the lapids, stem first, and the least thai could hate 
happened wae the deetruelion of the raft and the kee of eteiy* 
ttfaf M board AU and the Pw^ulu were the first to grasp 
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the situation, and botb sprang into tho river and tried to hold 
the raft. ''Overboard!" I sbouto<1 to the Sikhs, and thejr 
instantly obeyed. A moment later I followed them, and Walab 
followed me. It was only up to my armpits in depth* so 
nothing followed beyond the wetting, though Walab, whose 
courage was greater than his strength, was nearly drowned. 
All this time Bozzolo had watched the scene from his elephant 
on the top of a neighbouring hillock, and he waved his hat 
sympathetically. That was the last I saw of him. 

By the time we had successfully negociated the first rapids a 
change had come over the scene. Babel had given place to a 
dead silence, the village and every sign of human life had 
disappeared, the stream had broadened out and was as quiet as 
an autumn pool, magnificent trees overhung the river and came 
down to meet their shadows in the water, the men were stand- 
ing idly by their dripping poles, wondering at the impressive 
spectacle, nnd not a souiul broke tho Rtilhicss. From a com- 
plete groon arch behind, tho Bocond raft emerged in silence. So 
began my trip through Kclautan. It was one of the rare times 
of the poetry and ])erfcct pleasure of travel. But to enjoy 
such momoutH one mubt bo alone. The voice of even a friend 
would have jarred like the brenkiiig of glass. A day like this 
is worth a year of life at home. But interruptions soon came. 
First a touch on the shoulder from the Penghulu showed me a 
fine peacock pluming himself on the bank about a hundred and 
fifty yards ahead, and I managed to bag him with a rook-iifie 
when we had drifted a little nearer. Then an exciting chase 
after a wounded iguana occupied us for some time. Every now 
and then the rowers would lay down their oars by a common 
impulse, and when I looked inquiringly at them would remark 
with a smile, " Mahan pinanrf, Tuan" literally, " Eat betel, Sir." 
The little 2)ot of chunam, or hme, would be produced, a $ireh leaf 
selected and coated with it, a bit of betel-nut chipped o£f and 
rolled in the leaf, and the package chewed with every sign 
of gratification and refreshment The ^nnang is to the Malay 
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what Um dgartlto and Um brftndy-uid-toda «r« to Um Enc^iib- 
BiMi «l hoBM. TIm gift of ft liUlo of my own tobftooo to roll 
into ft dgarttto* rineo tbo tobftoeo with whioh I toppliod tbem 
as part of thoir rfttiona did not land itaalf kindl j to eigarotta- 
making, would pat fraib ngoiir into tbair ailbrta. About four 
o'clock on tha flrat daj wa aapiad a niaa atreteb of landy bank 
and atoppad tbara. Than tha rioa-pota wars brought out, tha 
arening maal praparad, a faw atoriaa told, to which I was uaually 
a liatanar, and tha arrangamant mada wharaby Bata. Manir 
Khan, Ali, tha Panghulu and I dividad up tha night into lantry- 
watchaa. On thia night, juat aa tha pota ware boiling, tha rivar 
auddanly and inazpliaably bagan to riaa, and axtinguiahad all our 
flraa. 

Exoapl for tha adranturaa it mi^^t bring and tha new light it 
throw upon thia unknown country and ita inhabitanta, ona di^^ 
waa axactly like anothar. Each andad aa I ha?a juat daacribad. 
It bagan by my waking undar tha moaquito-curtain, warm and 
anug, " •alSi from tha bitaa of noxioua inaacta, frac from tha 
jnlcction of maUrioua diaaaaaa," aa tha '* Hinta to Travallara ** 
impraaaiTaly aaya. Thara ara no tounda of moramant in camp. 
I oui^t to gat up— an aarly atart ia ararything. I look out A 
thidi whita miat ia orar all, and tha moaquito-aurtain ia aoakad* 
I ramambar all my acquaintancca who hftTa baan ctruck down with 
fafar from Malay travailing. ** Early riaing ia fatal in malarioua 
localitiaa,**aayatha*'HinU'* again. I opan n^ watah ; it ia llTa 
o'clock. Thcra ia nothing for it, howarar, ao I plunga out and 
into tha rrrar, and my ihont aata afitybo^y stirring. In a 
aainuta or two a ooupla of fiiaa ara bladng ; tha poia and tha 
katila ara boOad, tha man and Walab jump oo board with tbam, 
and wa ara off by half-paat fiva. 

Tha prinaipal atanta of tha Irat day or two wara tha 
rapida, of whiah tbara wara many, and bad cnaa. Thara is 
anddsobr a roaring abaad, and big black roaka ara dia* 
aovarsd, with a narrow opaning batwaan tbam, diagonal^ 
athwart tha atraaa^t through whiah tha water ia pouring lika a 
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mill-race. Everybody pollB and pushes, and lifts and poles; 
often the boatmen are in the water up to their necks. Slowly 
the raft scrapes to the opening, then " feels a thrill of life along 
its keel/* or would if it had one ; the waders leap on board ; the 
oarsmen struggle and shout. For a minute or two it is touch- 
and-go whether or not the raft spins and is wrecked. Below 
the rapid there is always a stretch of quiet water, and the 
moment we are in it comes the inevitable remark, **Makan 
pinang, Tuan,** During the first day there was not a single 
kampong, but by the afternoon of the second we reached the 
clearing of a Chinaman who collects Customs for the Raja of 
Lege upon everything that comes up the river. He was a 
very friendly person, and was glad to sell me fowls, ducks, and 
coconuts ; though the fowls were so wild and athletic from the 
amount of exercise they have to take to pick up a living, that 
after we bought a dozen my men had to organise a regular hunt 
before they could catch them. This man told me that with a 
quick canoe he gets from his house to Kota Bharu, the residence 
of the Sultan of Eelantan, in three days, so that with my rafts I 
might hope to make the journey in five. I hired an additional 
boatman here for part of the journey. Next day we came to 
a place where the river banks were all broken down by the 
trampling of a herd of wild elephants; and while we were 
looking at this we suddenly heard a tremendous outcry behind 
us, and the Chinese Towkay of the day before, and his termagant 
of a Chinese-Malay wife, came shooting down in a long, narrow 
dug-out. The woman had a huge old navy revolver, eighteen 
inches long, slung in a holster round her neck, and was evidently 
thirsting for somebody's blood. It appeared that their long-boat 
was stolen during the night, and she wished to take back the 
man I had hired, that he might join in the pursuit. It took 
her ten minutes of excited talking at the top of her voice to 
convey this fact to me. I said, ** All right. I advanced this 
man two dollars ; give me them back, and he can go with yon.** 
She subsided as suddenly as if she were shot with her own 
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pkkl. AsAUMid,««AlflnldMwmtMUgMthifl'*— ffareleh- 
ing onl both hii imB^'' then wh«D Turn uH 'two dolUrt/ 
•bo WM M big M this "— ^bowing tho mul of bii littlo Anger; 
^ if TiiM bftd laid ' bur doUan,' wo ■bonld not haTo bemi ablo 
to MO bor at all I ** At nine o'dook on ibis daj, we wont 
throQ^ the kit mgUf Joram Ponara, whioh forme the 
booodary between the Statee of Leg^ and Kelantan. Here 
then, at laet, we wore in the forbidden State. 

While the boate wore being piloted throogh the rapid we got 
eome oooking done, and I went off with mj gnn ae oeual, a ball 
in one barrel and ebot in the other, to see if I ooold pick op 
anything. After aboot a qoartor of an boar's walking. I beard 
a mstling in some thiek growth in front of me. I prooeedcd 
Tory eaatiooelj, thinking it wae eome small animal, and at last 
I loeatod it in a partienlar bosh. Then I gentlj poshed aside 
the branehee with the barrels of mj gnn, and looked through. 
At the eame moment the branehee were parted from the oppoeite 
side, and a wild (iMe» onlj half*hmnan, looked straight into mj 
own at the distanee of a few feet. We were both taken aback ; 
bat the native reooTored himself first, and with a sharp erj of 
terror disappeared in the jangle. It was no donbt one of the 
fisAris, or eemi-wild men, who are to be found in sereral parts 
of the Malay Peninsula. They are in a Tory low state of etTili- 
eation, stand greatly in fear of the MaUys, and Uto entirely on 
the roots they dig up with a split bamboo, and the small birds 
and animals th^ ean shoot with a snull bow and arrow or a 
blow-pipe. Th^ are Tory eiport with the latter, and are said 
to employ powerfdl poison for their darts and arrows. 80 I 
thoa^ mjwfU fortunate not to baTo one of theee in mo 
nnawaree ; hot I fsit rather elated that my apptoaeh had been 
so silent thai this oonsnmmste woodsman had not diseofored 
me beteo I dieeofeiod him. I might toU a eooro of other 
sporting aneedotee eonneetod with tbie particalsr trip, hot, as I 
hafo said beioro^ this book ie not the plaoe Cor them. Soon 
this the lifer, whiefa ie here eallod the Pergan, ine r eaee d 
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in width till it wat eighty yards wide» and apparently im 
straight to the foot of the highest hill I had yet Been» caDsd 
Bnkit Pagah. On each side of the river was a Tillage — the one 
on the right called Eampong Reka Bharu, or ** New Echo," and 
on the left Kampong Beka Tua, or ** Old Echo/*. In Legi the 
villnges had seemed fairly prosperous, but tliese were the fixit 
specimens of what I afterwards found so often in Eelantsn: 
places where at one time there had evidently been a small ml 
flourishing community, of which the number of coconut trees 
furnished a good index, but now virtually deserted, the houses 
empty and falling to pieces, the cultivated land lapsing into 
jungle again, and the inhabitants dead of smallpox, murdered, 
or fled. Next day we reached Euala Pergau, where this river 
runs into the Eelantan River, and as we approached the jonction 
we found a broad navigable stream flowing into it obliqoely and 
following the same course. The Kelautan River, according to 
the native view, does not begin till its junction with the Pergau, 
but this is contrary to proper geographical dednition, as from 
its source in the hills of the district known as Uiu Kelantan— 
but never yet visited by any white man — to its mouth on the 
east coast, the Kelautan River is one and the same, and the 
Pergau is only one of its many affluents. Mr. Bozzolo states thtt 
the name of the Eelantan River above the Pergau is '* Sungei 
Engere," but this is inaccurate, as no such name is known to 
the natives, who, without exception, call it Sungei NogirL The 
Eelantan River at this point is from a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty yards wide, and probably six feet deep at its shallowest 
part, with fine ranges of wooded hills visible in the distance. 
Looking back, there was as beautiful a river view as I have 
ever seen, recalling the woods of Cliefden on the Thames. 
The speed of the current in many places may be judged from 
the fact that though I saw a number of wild pigeons, splendid 
kingfishers, and hombills in the trees, the river was too swift 
for us to attempt to beach the rafts. When this country is at 
length explored by a naturalist, it will be famous for its king- 
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isb«n, whieh tit among Um moti bMotiftil Uida I hava tfw 
Mto. TIm Ualaji eall tti«m p$rkakt^ % word mado ap of tho 
prefix p€r and an imiUtioii of ib« Arittopbaiiio ■oond &aJk*lEaA- 
Imk thai tho kingfitbor raakaa when alarmod. Other beauiifiil 
birde thai I aaw here» and aftorwarda sooeeeded in ehooting, were 
tho hmrm§ tumg, a largo Uaek red-billed bird with goldon ear- 
flape and ioarlet feel, and the hunmg hirukot a large pale-green 
and yellow pigeoa An amoiing ineident ooenrred when I went 
ihooting one morning with the Penghnla Bigob. I had ebot 
•o?«ral of theee in n^pid w ioeee ii o n t and bo ran to piek them ap 
while I wont in another dirootion. When bo rejoined me I foand 
that he had earofnlly oot the throat of each bird, neariy eoTering 
its boad from iti body and of ooone eomplotely destroying the 
plomagei Ho had norer imagined that they oonld be wanted 
oxeept for feed, and therofoco liko a good Mahommedan be bad 
performed the $$wibUk npon them I Thero was an old man 
liring hor% at a plaoe oallod Sampong Dnran Bonda (the Tillage 
of tho Low OrehardX who had ItNrmerfy acted aa a guide to 
Oofomment eonnqring-partiee in SeUngor^ bat was now making 
hie lit ing at a gold-mine he alone knew of* near Eaala Jinam. 
Ho went to this ofory morning, epent tho day washing for gold, 
and rotamed at night with his littlo stoeL I boagbt from him 
oomo eztrsme^ good gold, so roagh as to be almost naggets. 
Tbors aro abo gold*minss at Koala Tosi in this nei^boorbood. 
Farther down tho riw, at Koala Tako, I heard that thero wore 
gold-diggiafls whieh had been saoeessfolly worked by a party of 
Chinameiit who» howoror, had deserted thom three months 
botes beeaoso of the impossibaity of proearing rioe or any 
■an^Ueo. and beeaass the Biga had forbidden the opening of 
BOW minea. At Kampoog Lalat, still farther down, I same 
wpoo OM ol the fcw plaoes in Kolantan whoro anything of the 
least fafaw is piodoeed. Here was an sarthenwars indastry, 
whevs pots and fossils of sbgalarly graoofol shape wore mado. 
for a somH oom I boagbt a baskotfU of thoss, and soeoeedod in 
^^■**^ft sofifal ot them oni^iaiod to Loodoot althoof^ they 
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are •ztremely brittie. At Kampong Lalat, too, I saw a big 
boat being built to go to the Galas gold-mines in Uln Kelantaiit 
a fact which throws light both on the value of these famous 
mines and On the navigability of the Kclantan Hiver. It was 
86 feet long, 4 feet 7 inches beam, and would carry 400 gantauyt 
of rice — say, according to the gantang used at Temoh, 3,400 lb; 
at any rate, not far from a ton and a half. The men who were 
building it said that its price when finished would be ten dollars 
— certainly the cheapest craft I ever heard o£ Below this place 
the river passes a big outcrop of rocks called Batu Mikbang. 
and then widens almost into a lake, with an exquisite view in 
both directions. Here I passed a large boat going up to Temoh 
with Chinese things to sell, and a crew of four Chinamen on 
board. 

After leaving Batu M&kbang, we stopped at five o'clock on an 
extensive sandbank, as my men had promised to start again at 
the rising of the moon, and here occurred the most ticklish 
incident of my river journey. When the Chinese boat passed us 
during the afternoon, I had noticed that one of the men on my 
last raft was acquainted with a Chinaman on board, and that 
they had rapidly exchanged a dozen sentences, though I was too 
far ahead to catch anything that was said. It now api^eared 
that my extra raft-man was in the service of the Chinaman who 
owned the boat, and the latter had shouted to him that the 
Sultan of Kelantan was very angry with me, that he had sworn 
no white man should pass out of the river to sea, and that he 
was sending a boat filled with armed men to stop me and turn 
my expedition out of the country. This boat, the Chinaman 
had added, was just behind him, and as the raft had drifted out 
of earshot his last shouted words had been, " Take core of your- 
self, because the Raja is very angry with you.'* The raft-man 
had told Mahmat, he had told Taik Choon, and the latter told 
me. So I called up Ali and the Penghulu Bujoh and consulted 
with them. The situation was certainly unpleasant. Ali and 
the Penghulu regarded the matter in a very serious light. I 
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•ipIdiMd to Ihim thai I wmt nol in tlM laMi afraid of Ibo Bija 
or hia annod iiiio» booaoM. in the fint plaoo» I fall nm ho 
woold not have givon thorn ordort to attaek no, and, soooiid, 
OTM if th€j did ihow fight» I was oonfidont that wo woro 
Bamoroao onoagh and woll-armod onoogh, if onlj wo stood by 
OBO snothor, to dolsat not onlj ono hot man j boat-loads of men. 
Thoj adTisod mo to oall all my pooplo together and explain the 
matter to thorn. 80 they wore all ooUeeted, and sat in a semi- 
oirde on the sand. Then I made Mahmat read the letter I had 
writien to the Biga toUing him that I was a peaoeful traTcUer 
oroesiDg his ooontry with a royal passport firom Siam* and that 
I personally stood seenrity for my people. I showed them the 
ikatigkm with the big seal* the Malay letters in their yellow silk 
onTolopeo ; and then I addressed them as fdlows : *' The Rsja 
does not know that I am traTolling here by the permission of 
greater men than himself, or he woold not be angry. But I do 
not belioTe this Chinaman's talo. It is only a Chinese lie. 
There is no boat eoming to stop me, and if there were, what of 
it? The Biga dare not harm a white man. Bemembor Perak. 
The Tumm BtMit was killed. What is Perak now ? Bumember 
Pahang. Only a Chinaman, hot a British sulijeet, was killed 
by the Biga. What is Pahang now? The Biga of Kelantan 
will not dare to toneh one hair of my moostaehe. I have eome 
here to go to Kota Bbam and Singi^pore, and I am going to 
Kota Bham and Singapore. I haTo promised to take eare of 
joa all and to see yon safe out of this wieked ooontry, and I will 
do so. If a boat comes, or many boats, no matter. If they 
are good, I am good x if they are /rAol, I am^rAal also.** Then 
I told them to go and eook their rioe and think the matter ofor, 
and retom and toU me thoir doeision. This said, I wont and 
sat down at a distanee and smoked a ehetoot. 

In spite of this braTo speoeh, howerer, I had one fory real 
fiar, and that was lest my people shoold ran away. This woold 
leafo me abeolatoly stranded, and was quite likely to happen in 

of the Sultan's threats. There was nothing to 
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preyent tbem deserting me, and the very name of Kelantan vas 
almost enoagh to strike terror into them. In ten minntet thej 
would have disappeared into the jangle. Then in the morning 
they would have only to out down a score bamboos with their 
parangs, make a raft, cut a pole or two» and go straight back up- 
stream and make their way home across country. I, on the 
other hand, should be left perfectly helpless in the middle of the 
most dangerous State in the Malay Peninsula, totally unable to 
go either backwards or forwards, as I could not navigate a raft 
by myself and no native would either help me or supply me with 
food. Everything I possessed and had collected would be stolen 
and destroyed, and probably not for many years to come, if ever, 
would even the place or the circumstances of my death become 
known, since my men would of course deny all knowledge of me, 
to cover their own desertion, and the Raja of Eelantan would 
deny it equally from fear of reprisals by other white men. 
Curiously enough, I learned later, on my return to Singapore, 
that the Governor of the Straits Settlements and the BeMdcnt 
of Perak were exchanging telegi'ams at this time concerning the 
desirability of sending out a search-party to look for me, as mj 
journey had already lasted much longer than I had originallj 
expected. 

In the meantime, the men sat in circles round their respective 
rice-pots, discussing the situation in low tones. I had a good 
deal of sympathy with them, for it must be remembered that 
for a Piaja to fine them, or make slaves of them, or kiU them, 
depends upon nothing whatever except his wish to do so, and 
they are as helpless in his hands as a chip in a surf. It was by 
this time quite dark, and Ali came across to me and whispered 
that two big boats, each filled with men, had just slipped down 
the river under the shadow of the trees opposite. One of the 
Sikhs also told me that he had seen them — probably fifty men 
in each boat. This looked rather like a gathering of the elans, 
and disposed me to put faith in the Chinaman's story. 

When the men had eaten their rice, I called to Ali to tell them 
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lo aooM bftok. Th^ Mitmbled again, and h«» ipeakiiig for flieia 
all, ivpliad thai Umj war« wQling to go on ; and speaking for 
himaoK^ ho doelarod thai bo woold ttiok to mo» Baja or no Baja. 
Tbo PoDghnlo Bi^oh rooo. nntiod about twonty knota in his 
handkofobiofy prodoood from tbo kit ooo a now porenoiion-oi^, 
plaood it iolomnlj upon tbo nipplo of bio bngo old mniilo- 
loader, and then elalod that ho too was my friend, and that if 
any of the Bi^'s men wished to fight, be was now ready for 
them. 80 we started, in the dark, down the rirer, and I was 
amosed to noiiee that whereas before the alarm the rafts bad 
been ecattered and the bit one nsoally a mile behind the first, 
now they oonld bafo been oofored, like a paok of boonds, with s 
laUo-oloth. 

Two boors later a terrifie troj^eal storm suddenly broke upon 
ws, with deafpning thunder and blinding lightning. The rirer 
here was at least three hundred yards wide, and the wind raised 
•neb wares that only with the greatest diffioulty eoold we prerent 
our rafts from being swamped before we oould get them safely 
nnder shelter. I took eereral of the men, among whom I had 
preriousiy distributed the arms, under the roof of my own raft, 
and the rest made a shelter out of a tarpaulin ; and all night 
long we eat there in the downpour, eaoh man nursing his gun 
and dofoursd by fsrodoos mosquitoes. When day at length 
dawned wo prese nt e d a pitiful speetaele^ 

Bj noon of the fifth day we reached Tana Herah— literally, 
^ Bed Xarth ** one of the most important Tillages in Kelantan. 
Tor the first time wo saw signs of life and eommeree, many 
trading hosts being tied up at the foot of a high bank, ^itb Ali 
and nik Obooo I eeramUed up, and found at the top a dosen 
sli ll sofiMringeottonser o w | i,matohee,eak es ,Me ffc« iy afaTOurite 
Malay eondiaent made of roMon prawns and the hundred odds 
and ends of a CBiinsss shop. As wo wars walking through this 
primtlifo basaar a taD Ualaj, the eonqiieuous kris in his belt 
poKlefy eoverod hj a eloth the sign of friendly intentions ■ 
■ndden^ bairsd owr way, and^ in a Toioe trembling with oieilo- 
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ment, nid, ** Ta ImUk maiok, Tuan **— '' Too eannot enter, 
I asked why, and be said that the Chinese Towkay had sent out 
to fnrbid us. 80 I tuned back, and eonspienoosly asked ooe 
of the Ualays standing by, what was the Towkay's name? He 
answered, Lin Wat 80 I told Taik Choon to go and ttH 
him that I should inform the Sultan I had been refused entnum 
to the basaar. As I expected, Taik Choon soon returned, saying 
the Towkay explained that he did not know who I was, ssd 
therefore had forbidden my entrance ; now that he knew, bt 
would be glad to see us, but be could not come out to meet u, 
as he was sick and unable to walk. We went up into his big 
court-yard, where many kajangg, a sort of roof-mat, were dzyin^ 
into a Chinese reception hall, where the same tall Ualay who 
had prenonsly stopped me, now politely invited os to enter. 
The Towkay was sitting on his bed, suffering from a kind of 
paralysis in the right leg. Stools were brought, and I hid s 
Ion}; couTersation with him. First of all, of course, he wanted 
medicine for his leg. I inquired into the symptoms and foimd 
I could do n ^tbing, so I urgetl him strongly to go to Singapore 
to be treated. He was born here, but had once before been to 
Singapore, and said that he should take my advice. On leaTin^ 
I told him I was glad he had invited me into his house, as I 
should not now have to report his refusal, and I hoped that in 
future he would see that the ora^g puteh was politely receired 
by his people. He was a merchant and planter, growing pepper 
and gambler, and dealing in cottons. There are about s 
hundred people in the place, and only one white man had been 
there before. After many ** good words " at parting, he ssid 
we could now buy anything we liked. I went back to one shop, 
and was looking at some silk sarongs, when Taik Choon ^•^'^ 
me privately to tell him which I wanted, and to go away. I 
did so, and he brought them, telling me that two ImcuIeDt* 
looking Malays who were seated by the Towkay were pengkmtst 
sent by the Bsja to forbid the people to allow us to land, or sell 
us anything, under heavy penalties. Therefore the rhimm 
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tndirt had Mk^d Taik Cboon to M ibem mII to him and not 
to at. TIm TowkAj also tMii a mMtage to m; rtqiiMting UuU 
if I wtrt Mlud whMlMr I had bought aDTthing in Tana Merah 
I ahonld taj no. It moat not b% ftirgotten that this ii, with 
out sin^ aieeptioo — Mr. Boiiolo'i prerioos tmpid jounioy 
down tbo rifw— a eoootry abaolutalj onntitod bj tha whitt 
man« From Temoh to Koala Pergao no whito man at all had 
Ofor baan; and arto bctwaan Tana Marah and tha ca|iita], 
whaoarer wa approaahed anj land, tha ehildran shriaked and 
tha adnlta ran awaj. Whan we aampad that night, Ali eama to 
ma and laid, **Ara the TWa't gnna all ready?" *«Whj?" 
** Ad^ oran^Hifwaf jtkat Imnifk dimni '*— " There are man j 
bad man about hafo.** And aa Ali had no kria, he borrowed 
WBj honting-knife. It was imrj eold and damp that night, and 
doing eentrj*go was dreary worL Uj Malaya coughed all night 
hmg^ and I eoold hear them shiraring. Their only elothing 
waa a aonple of thin eotton eloths^ and yet eeveral of them had 
big gold bnttons knotted on their handkerehieCi, and eoakl 
parfeetly well aflbfd a blanket or eloak. Buto took pity on one 
of them, and lent him hie thiek woollen military cape. We 
stopped later at Kampong Panah, eiaetly oppoaito the big hill of 
the same nama» and a score of Chinamen came down to eee os — 
Ho-kieoa, engaged in raiaing peaa. There ware eighty of them 
lifing there, and aboat a bandied Mah^ya. Th^ ware bom at 
Flanah, and had never aeea a iHiito man bafare; ao I said I 
ahonld aharge them ten eento each for looking at me^ and they 
thoQ^ it a eiH^tal joke. 

Kelt moraing the rrrer had beeome bcoad and atill, with long 
etntohea between tow-wooded banka, fringed almost all the way 
oo the left bank with eoeonat and areea-nnt palma. The 
Aaa^psnfs now began to look fairly p roapetona, eaeloeed in neat 
aoUd iMMea, with prettily-bnilt iamkms of mat-work on the 
biiih, ntikChoon told me here that ha had learned the Saltan 
kad aent atriat ofdeca to ptavent na going aahoia a^ywhera* and 
Ihttt tha atetakaapera at Tana Marah ware to be fined ten doUaia 
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for tellmg thingB to us. At Eampong Paser lliaii we found a Ug 
village, fronting on the river for leveral hundred yards. Manj 
boats were anchored or sailing abont, and the women and mm 
were dressed in the brightest coloars» barbaronslj combined but 
occasionally hitting oS a fine eflfeci I heard of a remarkaUs 
mine of galena some distance ahead, at a place called Fenei; lo 
I despatched Ali on foot to get information abont it, and meet ' 
us lower down. Two hoars later he hailed ns from the shors, 
waded out, and swam to the raft, holding his clothes above bis 
head. His report was simply, '* Sudah ptrgi Pahang.** All the 
miners had fled into Pahang ten months ago. By middar 
the river had widened to a quarter of a mile, and as a fireth 
breeze was blowing, nnmbers of sailing-boats were coming np. 
Ahead, on a high bank, we could see a big town of manj 
houses, stretching out of sight ; on the left a long sandspit came 
into view, and through my glass I discovered opposite to it s 
shore crowded with houses and boats, many of them sea-going 
craft. It was Kota Bharu, the capital of Kelantan, at last. 

On our right as we drifted down was a row of palisades, half t 
mile long. Good-looking houses nestled each in its little dump 
of fruit-trees, with coconut palms waving overhead. Crowds 
of people were walking up and down a kind of natural boule- 
vard — Hadjis with their white headgear ; gaily-dressed women ; 
men, each with at least two krises stuck in his waist-cloth; and 
scores of naked urchins skylarking in the water. Long wooden 
ladders gave access from the bank to the river. The peaked 
roof of a mosque, or Chinese temple, stood up among the trees, 
and the buzz of a big town soon became audible. As I wu 
uncertain what reception we should meet with, and as the 
surroundings of a native community are always of the meet 
insanitary character, I beached the rafts and set up my tent on 
the clean sandspit, exactly opposite the main street. 

By way of opening communications with the Sultan I imme- 
diately despatched Taik Choon, in his best clothes, to the head* 
man of the Chinese to learn if he would undertake to deliver a 
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IMm. 8000 after my boat had goM, a oiiKM mum twlftly 
aeroM Ilia rirar and ttoppad aloDgiida« two man paddling il. and 
a third* wfUmMj a parson of oonaaqotiioa, hia krit aofarail 
with a g^r«ilk«ami^,Maiad in tha middle. TaH2W%**taid 
ha. and wa aiohangad a faw aommonplaeo graatingi. Than ha 
inqairad oainallyt ''Whara hava joa ooma bcmf** ''From 
Lag*.** ''How long haa it takan joof "Saran dajs." 
* How long do JOQ intand to ataj f ** " I don't know. A faw 
dajs." "WhmwiU jon gonaztf " To Tringana.** "And 
tbanf** Bal it waa my turn now. " Swhh Imk goongh of 
thia. Mow, who tant yaa haraf •'Nobody.'* "What do 
yoQwantf " Nothing alalL" " Ara yon ona of tha Saltan's 
■Mof* "Ma" " Or ona of tha Miniatan f " "No. TM, 
SHmw." "TaW." And ha paddled away, of eonna to go 
atraight baek to the Saltan with hia information. Soeh ia a 
fair apaeimen of a Malay eonTertataon. At daak Taak Choon 
raioned, saying the K^Um China was rather afraid of the 
Saltan, who was ?ary angiy, and that ha dare not delirer my 
letter. 80 1 sent him baek to give ft to the ^tMo— a Minister 
I had heard ol He retomed ?ary late, saying that the Minister 
had ptomiaed to gi^a the letter to the Soltan early in the 
morning. 

Neit day I roee early, dreeeed myself in my one dvilised 
soit, and want aeross to the town. On Unding, I diseofared the 
Saltan aiamining a baga shed*like eraetion whieh was being 
bailt to reeei^a the King of Siam, who was aipeeted on a risit; 
so I ptomptly tomed in another diraetion, aa I did not wish to 

the Saltan aieept by appointment. Eota Bhara is Tory 
loeh like other Malay towns exeept for ita big moaqoa The 

street rone at ri^t snglee to the ri?er, the apper side of it 
being the Malay town and the lower side the Chineee town. A 
hmg Jetty and eofared promenade was being pot ap for the King's 
laodfaig, and a fwy small Biswsss flag waa flattering al the 
lifer end of ik The Nimo was not at homei ao with T^ 
Oboea I wil ea to a Chineee ahop and asked to eee eomeof the 
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famoQi Eolantan silki. Tho shopkeeper prodaeed a faw^ tnl 
while I was looking at them a woman tamed op with two or 
throe more, then a boy with others, till at last the shop sol 
street were orowded with people wishing to sell. Aftor speodins 
all mj available dollars in baying the really beautifal ssrw^t 
and kain Upa$ that are only to be procared here, I went bsck 
to the Minister's and found him at home. Mats were politdj 
offered us to sit upon, and after a few minutes he came m, 
nervously ohewing betel — a big heavy man with a cmel shsfa 
face and cropped hair, wearing a aarang and striped jacket of 
black and red silk, and fingering the black-handled goU* 
decorated kris in his belt He shook hands aflably, snd 
after tho usual conversation, in the course of which I learned 
that his name was Sri Paduka Wan Yusuf, he said that tbo 
Sultan would receive me at two o'clock. When we were half- 
way back to the raft, however, I learned by accident that the 
Sultan proposed to receive me in the unfinished shed, where bo 
was going again to inspect the decorations. This, of coons, 
would have been the most undignified reception possible, and 
would have lowered the prestige of any Europeans who migbt 
come after me. I therefore decided to take a high line and 
refuse tho invitation. So I sent Tuik Choon back to Wan Tosaf 
with a message, carefully worded, saying that I was accostomed 
to be received with courtesy and in a friendly manner by tho 
rulers of all the countries I travelled through, and that tbo 
Sultan must either grant me a formal audience or I should go 
away without Reeing him at all. Then I went back to the raft. 
When Taik Choon returned, I found that he had so much 
improved upon my message as to say that I had important 
business with tho Sultan, and that I insisted upon seeing him 
alone immediately. This was, of course, utterly oat of tbo 
question : I might as well have asked for one of his ears. I 
rated Taik Choon soundly and sent him back again to put 
matters right. An hour afterwards he returned in a groat 
hurry, white to the lips, and gasped out the news that tbs 
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SolUa had moI to telM om of ttio mtn I had hroogfat from 
Fteakt had had Um man dragged befero him by throe of his 
armod foUowon. had qooetionod hun doooly aboat whtro ho 
oamo from, whothor I had mooh baiu ma» l itorally, gold-otono 
—with m«, whothor I had maoh monoj, fto*, to all of whieh tho 
man had ropliod thai ho did not know. Ho doolarod that ho 
had eomo from Klang, bat tho Saltan said ho know ho oamo 
from Porak, and that if ho told lies ho would pat him in prison 
and koop him thora Tho man was still, Taik Choon said, 
dotainod in tho stroot jnst behind tho big shod. Of ooorse there 
was no time to loee, so taking the two Kkhs with me, and with- 
ont Tisible arms, though we eaoh had a roTolrer strapped where 
ik ooold not be seen, I rowed straight across to the town. I 
ioond the man in a state of dreadfal fright, as he hsd expected 
•fsty minate to bo krissed or haTs bis hands cat off, in the 
middk of a band of the Saltan's men. The three of as 
walked throagh the group without a word ; I iock the Perak 
man bj the arm, saying, ''There is a mistake; this man is 
mino,*' and marched him strai^t back to the river, the crowd 
falling apart and nobody oAsring any resistance. This incident, 
howoTo r , frightened the men so mueh that they begged me not 
to send them aeroes the ri?or again, as they feared tho Sultan 
wouM earry thorn off. 

My prompt action in this case, and my refusal to accept tho 
famtation the Sultan had sent me, produced a good effect, and 
later in the day Wan Tusuf sent a massage to say that the 
Sultan would roceiYe me the next day in a hall, also built to 
roeeiTo the King of Siam, but finished and decorated, and 
IberefMre a suitaUo place. Before I saw him, howofor, one 
of my strangest Bastom oxperienoee happsnod. During thai 
Bi|^ I roceiTed two Tisitors who made to mo tho moot rsmariK- 
able pcopoeal it has orer been my lot to reooivo. 

Juol boiofo dusk, Ali brought me word that two 
from the town wished lospsak to mo, but th^ would not 
lo my IsBi and asked mo lo go down lo them jusi where tho 
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sandspit ended and the trees b^;an. I natanllj sospeeM 
some plot, but Ali said he was sore there were only two of then, 
so I went with him. One I immediatelj recognised as a man I 
had seen in the Saltan's retinae the same morning. Tbej 
asked me to si>eak with them alone for a minote, and I walked 
twenty stops or so away with them. Then they told me, 
with every appearance of alarm and secrecy, that the four 
yoonger brothers of the Saltan wished to know if I would 
receive them in the middle of the night, as they had some 
important news to tell me. I asked, of coarse, why they did 
not come across openly in daylight The messengers explained 
that they were afraid of their brother the Saltan, who kept 
them shat ap in the hoase, and never allowed them to go out 
withoat being watched, and that if he caaght them lisiting me 
he woald be farioas, and the oonseqaences anpleaaant for 
everybody concerned. I still had my snspicions aboat this 
proposal, and asked them a number of questions, bat final) j 
came to the conclusion that the affair was as they said, and 
therefore, as it seemed to promise an adventure oat of the 
common, I said I would be alone in my tent waiting for them at 
midnight Accordingly, after all my men had tamed in, I put 
out my light and sat inside the tent door, waiting. By and br 
I saw two figures in the darkness, some distance away, making 
signs to me. To go to them alone under siich circumstances 
seemed rather like tempting Providence, so I quietly called 
Buta, who was on duty at the raft, and together we walked over 
to where I had seen the figures. These proved to be the two 
men who had brought the message to me. "Where are the 
princes ? " I asked. " They say they are sorry, but they cannot 
come." "Why not?" ** Oraug-orang jaga** — "Men are on 
the watch." The Sultan was keeping so close a guard over his 
brothers that they were unable to slip away ; so the appointment 
was renewed for the following night I adopted the same pie- 
cautions, and at one o'clock they came: four young princes, 
with the same two men. The latter stayed outside with one of 



MO MALAT4. 

11m Sikbt wbon I potted ai a dittanM wHh ordera to allow no 
ponon wbaioTtr to eomo near the taut. Then for four hoan 
I Ustosod to a Btrange talo. At tht ptrtont chiefly ooDoerntd 
in it art ttill liiiDg, and Kota Bbam it not far tnoogh from 
Singaport to prtdndt tht trantmittion of ntwt, I mutt ntett- 
tarilj topprttt manj of tht detailt. Tht point of tht intenritw 
wat, that they tontidertd thtir hrothtr the Saltan had ntarped 
tht rqjal aotboritj, and had nttd tht money of all hit brotbert 
to bribt Siamtte rteognition of bit potition. Ht wat, they told 
mt, ytrj emti to rrerybody, themttlTtt ineladed; ht wat 
dtttrmintd not to allow whitt mtn to tnttr the 8tatt, and had 
fivtn tavagt ordert to txelodt tbtm ; ht wat greatly hated even 
by mott of bit own ptopit ; and tbty bad dtttrmintd to attempt 
a rtrolntioo. Tht ttoriet tbty told mt abont thtir brother won 
my tympathy, and tht ont of thtmBtlTtt whom tbty propottd 
to tet upon tht throne impretted me at a yoang man of great 
faittUigenee end kindlinttt of charaettr. They attnred me that 
al a tignal from tbtm^ thrtt oat of trtry foor Malayt in tht 
dittriet would revolt What tbty laektd wat, firtt* armt, and 
ateond, monty ; tht Saltan baring pltnty of both. Tbty atked 
BM if I thooght tht Tuan Ymng TiruUma Otbenar at Singaport 
wooM tympathitt with thtir eante end help them. I trailed 
at I thooght of tht reception I tboold have from Sir Cecil 
Bmtth if I made myttlf their metttnger, and I told them that 
tboogh it wat praetitally certain, in my opinion, that the 
Oovemor wooU take no ttopt to replace their brother in 
aatbority if th^ oott tncceeded in orertbrowing him, I wat 
far more certain that no Britith official help woald andtr any 
tircomttanttt bt giirtn them in tht proettt, Thtn tbty pretted 
Ibtir plan homt. WooU / andertake to ttcart for tbtm a 
ttrttin torn in doUara, and to bring it, with armt and ammani<- 
tioQ, to a point- on tht toatt whtrt tratttd foUowert of thtir 
own wooU mtti mt f If I woald do thit, tbty promited, ftrtt, 
thai no onntttttary tmtlty tboold bt ptrpttrattd ; ttcond, thai 
Ibt Slato of Ktlantan tboold bt thrown optn to whito mto. 
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and eoneessionB for mining and planting be given apon 
able terma; third, that thej wonld confer upon me certaia 
privileges, npon which I need not dwell. I will not denj flat 
for tlie moment the proposition distinctly tempted me. 

The result, if successful^ would have been in every waj an ad- 
vantage to the miserable people of Kelantan and to my cm 
countrymen. Moreover^ it would only be anticipating by a lev 
years an inevitable political development. The character of thi 
Sultan and his rule were such that nobody need feel a moment'f 
Bcruple in trying to overthrow him. In the Far East I knew a 
dozen men who would have provided a share of the neeessaiy 
funds. The fight itself would have been neither long nor 
severe ; the results in my own case would have been very satis- 
factory ; and no great relish for adventure was needed to render 
the enterprise tempting from tliat point of view. I told them 
I would consider tbcir proposal, and just before dawn they left 
me, stole along the bank to where tlieir canoe was hidden t 
mile above, and slipped back across the river. Daylight, bov- 
ever, and sober rcdeetion painted the scheme in its true coloort, 
and the power of the conventionality from which not even a 
lonely traveller can escape, asserted itself. So when tbej 
returned the next night, I told them that such an affair wu 
not to be thought of. TLey charged me, however, to remember, 
after I had left, many things which they impressed upon me, 
and departed with the expression of a hope that I might somt 
day return to Kelantan more disposed to aid in rescuing her 
from her sad fate. I believe the Sultan has since died or been 
made away with, and that one of my midnight visitors bii 
succeeded him ; so now, at any rate, there would be but three 
plotters against authority. The would-be Sultan gave me a 
little gold-mounted badik, or stabbing knife, for a parting gift, 
and when I look at it I cannot help comparing mjuUt 
longo intenaUo, with a famous European conspirator of modern 
times, who was presented with a jewelled dagger for hia great 
deed, but who sold the hilt and did not use the blade. 




My btorfi«w with Um notorious Sultan wm ^ mort for th« 
kooonr of tho thing.** than for any praetieal retail Ha waa 
a man on thii aida of middla aga, nUhar pala, fortiTO-looking, 
and with daap marks of amal^ and dissipation on his (aoe. 
Whan I was lad into tha raeaption hall ha was already seated 
wpon a deer-akin on a raised platfonUt snrroanded by his 
Ministers and a doaen heaTily-armed men« Bobind bim stood 
oflSeiala bearing hia golden kris and other insignia of royalty. 
The floor of the haU waa neariy fillea with seated MaUys, aU 
dreeeed in brightly-eolonrad tarong and 5q;a, every man armed 
to the teeth. A leee preposseesing set of people I hare seldom 
aeen» and I mnsi eonfees that I felt a eertiiin thrill as I looked 
sound at their obriooaly angry faces and refleeted that a single 
word of irritation from the potentate of eril repntaiion before 
asa wonld bring thia and all other joomeya to an abmpt end 
foriM. He had intended that I ahoold take a aeat upon the 
bare floor in front of him* by whieh arrangsnent my head 
woold have been jost at the height of hia fset* to say nothing 
of the awkward flgora ineritably eat by a man in Earopean 
alothea squatting upon the floor. I had fo reee e n this situation, 
howeiar, and prorided againat it» and when he motioned me to 
ait down, I made a sign to Walab, who stepped forward, looking 
vary flne in hia white tunio, searlat turban and gold saah, and 
nnfolded for me a small stool, upon whieh I proeeeded to make 
myself at hoosa. Thia took the Sultan by surprise, and he had 
a saeond*e heaitation while he evidently reflected whether thia 
prtaamption should not be raeented. Our eooTsrsation waa at 
fliat of the enatomary formal eharaetar. Then I asked him if 
ik ware true that he had sent ordara up the rirar to turn me 
haak, to forbid me to land, and to prafant me buying anything 
from the people. He aaid thai he had not done so, but thai 
Iba people ware foolish and did noi like wUte men, and that if 
I would taD him what I wished to buy be would eee that it waa 
anppUad la asa. He added thai one while man who had Tiaited 
Xain Bharu kafofu had behafad vary bad^ hidaed, and had 
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even carried off the wife of one of his own men. I replied 

that if this fact had been properly reported to the Governor tt 

Singapore, who, aa I knew, looked upon the Sultan of Eelintan 

as a friend, he would have taken steps to punish the abductor. 

I may say here that I afterwards learned from a native tbit 

after the white man in question, whose name I will not mention, 

had left Kota Bharu and had got safe off with the woman, tbe 

Sultan made inquiries into his conduct and seized seven other 

women who had been too friendly with him, caused their heads 

to be shaved, and nailed them all by the ear to trees, in which 

position they remained for several days. The sandbank, too, 

where I was camped, was the place on which he used to cut off 

men's hands, plunge the bleeding stumps into hot oil or lime, 

and leave them to got away as best they could when thej 

recovered. On one occasion he had both the hands and feet 

of a man thus chopped off. When our conversation was ended, 

I asked the Sultan to give orders that a boat should be hired to 

me to take me to Tringanu, and another to convey my men 

north into Lege. He made various excuses on this latter point, 

saying that the men would be quite safe with him, but when I 

insisted he finally promised and issued orders there and then to 

Wan Yusuf. I thought that my difEcalties were thus at an 

end, but I had yet to learn that this rufhanly Raja was at that 

very moment planning one more little surprise for me. 

The story of my Malay travel may now soon be brought to a 
close, although I &nd I have not had space to tell the half of 
it. The boat promised me by the Sultan of Kelantan saOed 
over to my camp a few days later, and before we embarked I 
packed upon another the men whom I had promised to see oat 
of the country, and started them down the river in advance. 
My own vessel was an unwieldy sort of lugger, of the kind 
called tongkang by the Chinese, and her crew consisted of s 
nakhodUf or skipper, two men and a boy. With a fair wind we 
swept down to the Kuala, I had the satisfaction of seeing the 
other boat turn her bows north towards the coast of Legi, and 




184 lULAlA. 

I tbooi^ mj adTWiiorM wu% all o?tr for Um time. Soddonly, 
bomtar, at I waa writing up my diary, I aaw from iha oomer of 
aqr aja iba mmkkodM pal iha long iillar hard orar to port. I did 
Mi look npi aa I prcanmad wa wara joai ioming down iha aoaat 
A few aaoooda latar wa ran siratghi apon a sandbank, bowa on. 
Wa wara going ao tuH ihai wa tiraek with a jark whiah lant 
•farybody iprawling along iha daek. I sprang to my (aat and 
lookad aroond* Wa wara on a bank in iha tary middla of Uia 
rifar, a mila abova ita month. It waa out of iha qnaation thai 
iha n^ ho d m had not known of aiieh an obataaia to narigation, 
and I had noi a momsoi'a doobi that ha had run na aground 
pnrpoaaly. If ao, tha aooelnaion waa obviona. Wa could noi 
fti away till hi^ tida naxi day, and tharefora the aituataon had 
la ba foaad. I thought it baiter not to put him on hie guard by 
letting him aee thai I had undarttood hii pUui, ao I merely 
remarked thai it waa unlucky, and took the firvt opportunity 
of telling Buta and Menir Khan thai we should probably be 
aliaekad daring the night and that therefore I would abare the 
watch with them. I took the first, while they slept^ and turned 
in at tan o'clock. . I had been asleep about a couple of hours 
and waa aleeping ?ary soundly whan I became dimly aware of 
woieea talking near the boat I awoke but slowly, as I had been 
wiy tired, but when I heard the grinding of another boat 
afainai oar own I waa up in a minute and peeping through the 
bamboo lattice ihai eofered the aidea of the place where I waa 
lyint— * aoffi of dack-baoaa, aunk a few feel below the lerel 
of the deck. What I saw waa anfficieni to diapel the hat trace 
afeleep. Ahmg canoe lay alongaida, and joai behind it another 
waa floating in the semi-darknaee. Both ware crowded with 
Malaya Kow, no req^ectabla Malay is ever out at night, aapaci- 
ally fai aoah a locality aa ihia. At darii ih^ fMtan ihemselTce 
eeaorely in their own boaaea, to be aafe from maraudara of all 
kinda li ia ahvaya a aafe preaompiion, ibarefoca, thai ukj 
Malay loand ahfaad at ni^ ia a bad aharacter. The men in 
boala aaold Ml paaaibly be albeir than dangeioaa TiaUera 
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even carried off the wife of one of his own men. I replied 

that if this fact had been properly reported to the Governor tt 

Singapore, who, aa I knew, looked npon the Sultan of EeUntan 

as a friend, he would have taken steps to punish the abductor. 

I may say here that I afterwards learned from a native thtt 

after the white man iu question, whose name I will not mention, 

had left Kota Bharu and had got safe off with the woman, the 

Sultan made inquiries into his conduct and seized seven other 

women who had been too friendly with him, caused their heidi 

to be shaved, and nailed them all by the ear to trees, in which 

position they remained for several days. The sandbank, too, 

where I was camped, was the place on which he used to cut off 

men's hands, pluuge the bleeding stumps into hot oil or lime, 

and leave them to got away as best they could when thej 

recovered. On one occasion he had both the hands and feet 

of a man thus chopped off. When our conversation was ended, 

I asked the Sultan to give orders that a boat should be hired to 

me to take me to Tringanu, and another to convey my men 

north into Lege. He made various excuses on this latter point, 

saying that the men would be quite safe with him, but when I 

insisted he finally promised and issued orders there and then to 

Wan Yusuf. I thought that my difEcalties were thus at an 

end, but I had yet to learn that this ruffianly Baja was at that 

very moment planning one more little surprise for me. 

The story of my Malay travel may now soon be brought to a 

close, although I find I have not had space to tell the half of 

it. The boat promised me by the Sultan of Kelantan saDed 

over to my camp a few days later, and before we embarked I 

packed upon another the men whom I had promised to see out 

of the country, and started them down the river in advance. 

My own vessel was an unwieldy sort of lugger, of the kind 

called tongkang by the Chinese, and her crew consisted of a 

nakhoda, or skipper, two men and a boy. With a fair wind we 

swept down to the Euala, I had the satisfaction of seeing the 

, other boat turn her bows north towards the coast of Legi, and 
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I tbooi^ mj adTWiiorM wu% tU o?tr for Um time. Suddenly, 
bomttr, M I WM writing np my diary, I mw from ih« oorner of 
aqr ijo IIm fMUocb pal IIm long iillor hard oTtr to port. I did 
Mi k>ok npi at I pretnmed wo wtro jott toming down tho ooatt 
A few Mooods laUr wt ran itraight apon a sandbank, bows on. 
Wo wsns going so fest thai wo stroek with a jerk whieh sent 
•fitybody sprawling along the deek. I sprang to my feet and 
looked aroond* We were on a bank in the Tory middle of the 
rifor, a mile abo^e its month. It was out of the qoestion that 
the n^ ho d m had not known of siieh an obstaele to narigationt 
and I had noi a moment's doobt that he had run as agroond 
porpoeely. If eo, the eonelnsioo was obrioos. We could not 
fsi away till hi^ tide next day, and therefore the situation had 
to be feeed. I thoo^t it better not to pat him on his guard by 
biiing him see thai I had understood his plan, so I merely 
remarked thai it was unlucky, and took the first opportunity 
of telling Buta and Menir Khan thai we should probably be 
altaekod daring the night and thai therefore I would share the 
watch with them. I took the first, while they slept^ and turned 
in at ton o'doek. . I had been asleep about a couple of hours 
and was sleeping Tory soundly when I became dimly aware of 
woiees talking near the boat I awoke hot slowly, as I had been 
mj tirsd, but when I heard the grinding of another boat 
Ofunsl oor own I was up in a minute and peeping through the 
hamboo latiioe that cofered the sides of the pUce where I was 
lymg— a sort of deek-hoose, sunk a few feet below the lerel 
of the deck. What I saw was saificient to dispel the test trace 
ofeloep. Ahmg canoe lay alongside, and just behind it another 
was floating in the semi-darkneee. Both wore crowded with 
Malaya Mow, no req^ectablo llaky is ever out at night, especi- 
ally in soefa a locality ae this. At darii th^ fMton themselTce 
see or ely in their own boasss, lo be safe from marauders of all 
khida. li k always a safe pfosampiion, therefore, thai mdj 
Malsgr food abroad ai ni^ k a bad character. The men in 
boals oonld Ml possibly bo other than dangesooe ikUcrs 
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of some kind. I saw at a glance that one man was itaDdiiig 
at the prow of the first canoe, talking earnestlj to Bota, whost 
watch it was, and wbo was answering him raindly in exciid 
tones, holding his rifle at the "ready.*' And efen white I 
looked, I saw a man near the stem pick np a spear from tbi 
bottom of the canoe and pass it forward under the hand of tbi 
one wbo was standing up. In an instant I was struggling out 
of my rug, dragging my revolver from its holster, and yelling 
to Buta, '' Shoot I Shoot ! ** He failed to do so, and as I 
reached the deck the first Ualay was just clambering up tbt 
side, while the man behind him was swinging back bis arm to 
hurl a spear. It was a question of seconds, but I was too nctr 
to the front man to fire. It may sound strange, but one bis a 
great repugnance to firing a heavy revolver into a man's bee 
when the muzzle will be touching him, even at such a moment 
of peril as I was then in. So I dashed my revolver sidewavs 
into bis face, and I can still hear and feel the smash as it 
struck bim. It was a very heavy weapon, made specially for 
me in America to take rifle cartridges, and the blow knocked 
the roan head over heels into the water. At the same moment 
the Malay behind flung his spear. It passed by my bead aoJ 
sank deep into the deck-house. Hut oar elevated position gave 
us such an advantage that the danger was virtually over, for 
the other men in the canoes were helpless as they sat covered 
by my revolver and Buta's rifle. A moment later Menir Eban 
had joined us, and he, of a more excitable temperament than 
his comrade, was for shooting the men as they crouched before 
us. But I shouted to them that if they did not leave instantlr 
we should fire, the wounded man was dragged in, groaning 
nastily, and the canoes disappeared into the darkness, l have 
always felt certain that to Sri Paduka Wan Yusuf and bis 
master I owed this unexpected visit, and I was lucky that it 
proved nothing worse than what the Far West knows as a 
''dose call." Travel makes the fatalist, however, and the few 
seconds that saved me take on in memory an oooutt "g^f^fanm 



* AfUr tliii Um TOTagt wm iiii«T«nifiil ezeept for a iropictl 
•iona whioh brolM on us next morning and noarlj leni at to 
tho boUom« Tho boat torned oat to be rotten, the Mule ripped 
like paper, the ropee parted half-a-doien timet, and the n akkoda 
prored a mere huidlabber. Bata had to stand bj the jib-eheet, 
Menir Khan bj the main-theet, and I took the tiller for twelve 
oooeeeatife hoan» momentarily ezpeeting to be pooped. On 
the third daj wt reaehed Tringano, where I foond the Saltan 
a pleaeant and enlightened yonng men, and ten daji later a 
liiUa eteamer limtrt ne eafo and eonnd at SinflaDOce. three 
monthe and elofen daja after I had left it for the c»ppoeile 
oClbe P^nimnla. 




CONCLUSION. 
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AN EASTERN HOBOSCOPE. 

T HAVE done with the Far East as it is. It would be a doll 
-^ imagination, however, that could regard the present without 
attempting to pierce the fatnre. No Englishman, surely, can 
learn what his nation has accomplished there, without wonderins 
what it is destined yet to do. My Ust thought at each place tint 
I visited was, what will this bo ton, twenty, a hundred years hence? 
The Far East, as I have tried to show, constitutes one distinct 
division of the globe — Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, 
and the Far East, would be a fair partition of geographical 
interests. The sleep}' Colossus of China forms one side of it ; 
on the other, in extreme contrast, standu the passionate nation 
of Japan, half-intoxicated with the consciousness of its ovn 
power ; the north is closed by the extremity of the vast Eiupir^ 
of Russia, mute and tranquil yet awbile because it has no nerre 
of connection with the throbbing West ; at the south-west comer 
the enorgicH of France are for the third time pushing her to 
sterile colonisation ; beyond Franco, tbc Kingdom of Siam, it» 
corruption and futility at length expo<)ed, lies prone on the anvil 
of conflicting interests; beyond this, again, the remains of the 
mysterious Malay race dwindle on in jungles and shrinking 
villages ; Portugal, the discoverer and once queen of the whole, 
now reigns over but the minutest and the most abject part; 
Spain possesses a fertile archi|>elago, only a small portion of 
which she has been able to conquer, and of that she has ma«U 
but an object-lesson of intolerance ; while the share of Germany 
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Hm bi ilM hoi thai, midir ih« flagt of otiber natloiifl, her lolijaeU 
wwk for sUrratioii wAgat, and her mennfeetnrere eopply ftay 
i!ig9t/i el eaj priee. Finelly, Englend it eeeled upon the edge 
of Chine, npon the poini of e penineaU, end upon e rocky little 
lehnd, while her shipe plough eferj eee in en unending pro- 
eeieion, her merehente do nine-tenths of the trede, her ooneule 
hold the ewej of Unge, end her word ie the primerj eondition 
of erery ehenge. An npheerel ie now trmnemating the oon- 
dilione Ihet he^e hitherto controlled the Fer Beet Whel ie to 
eomecfitf 

The enewer Ie eeey in pert Ifeceo will dieeppeer: it ie 
worthleee to Portngel, end no other conntiy wonld teke it ee 
ft gift It will be ebeorbed hj whel rsmeine of Chine, Joel 
ee lend once cnltireted end then ebendoned lepeee beck to the 
ewennbg jungle. I do not think thet the Philippine lelende 
wiD remein Spenieh. The preeent ferer of colonieeti<m emong 
nelione thet cennot coloniee will die ewej with the spreed of 
deax>cre(Cj in Eorope, end If enile will elip from the feeble grecp 
of e people for whom the merch of time hee proTcd exhensting. 
Only the exenee of e qnerrel ie needed to meke Jepen the heir. 
Bpein, the lend of ermede end gelleon, once the champion of 
Cbrieteodom end the synimym of coorege, wonld be powerlaei 
lo reeial the cneleoght of theee Vikings of Asia. The llalays 
ere de clin ed to a British dominion* The fatnre of Eoree, 
for CO loBf e kingdom jNwerc, perdu, H imjpmmmU, preeente 
km mote problems. 

The inflnence of Bnssie in the Fer Best is ebont to begin. 
▲I thie moment Bneeia and Bnglend ere prepered to ley down 
eenditiope which China and Japan most obey, end which other 
eonntriee wonld not li^tly disregard. This is a new role for 
BoMia, bol when the Trane-Sibsffien Bailway b completed, she 
will pley il often. Yledivoetok Ie one of the meet powerfolly- 
defended see ports In the worid, end I regard it as certain 
beyond eQ qnssticn thet Bnesta will haTO a winter porl in the 
Flmr led \^ the time her reihrey eonneclion with il Ie leedy. 
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More than this, however, if the Angto-BoBsian entemU proret 
a dorahle arrangement, I have given my reasons alreadj for 
thinking that Bnesia may well be a party to a dnisioo d 
interests which would bring her as her own share a miieh 
greater extent of territory and influence than she might other- 
wise ventare to expect. Ten millions of people in Manehuria 
may be added to her empire, and one of the richest parts of the 
Far East may be opened to her for development. One thing 
may be taken for granted with regard to Bussia — that she viQ 
not stand alone here, and consequently that if we ourselves are 
not in friendly alliance with her, we shall sooner or later havt 
to face her as a member of a combination hostQe to oar 
interests. Whatever may be the relations and the possibilitiM 
of England and Bussia in Europe, I can see no reason why 
they should not pursue a common aim in the Far East. Nov 
that the long-prevalent superstition that China might serve 
us as a bulwark against a Bassian advance has at length been 
exploded, our statesmen will no doubt be more prepared for this 
alternative of friendship. 

Tlie position and prospects of France cannot be contem- 
plated without much sympathy. This nation — *' immortal 
and indomitable France" — is apparently entering upon a 
period of disturbance in Europe which will necessiirilj lie 
reflected upon all her colonial enterpriBes. And anxiety in 
Paris means two things in Indo-China : first, a looseninj? of 
control over the local authorities, with the inevitable result 
that the more daring and unscrupulous of these get their way, 
and raise troublonome questions with their neighbours; and 
second, that there will be less ability and willingness at hous 
to meet these troubles when they come. It is not yet generally 
recognised that France has never been less able to colonise with 
success than to-day. Not only has her population begun to 
decrease, after a long period of stagnation, but her finances, 
for so long the wonder and envy of the world, have now taken 
the same turn. When any anxiety is expressed upon this latter 
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point Um replj is alwajs to p<riiit to the marrslloas resflieoce of 
Frmoeo in 1871 -iho mm with whieh the pdd £-900,000.000 
■Urling to Oonnanj. Bat ibo stale of her roTenaee which per- 
BuHed this eiiele no longer. Although the pajment upon her 
pnblie debt hat been largelj deereaited in manj direetione hj 
operations of oonfersion, her total expenditure has risen sinee 
1888 hj the enonnons sam of two hundred millions of francs 
a year. Upon this point U. Leroj-Beauliea has recentlj 
eipcesssd himself as follows : '' This siiuati<m is most grave, 
beeanse it remores all immediate prospect of an amelioration 
of the pnblie flnanees. We must not lose sight of the fact that 
France, nnlike England, Oermanj, RuMsia, and even many 
other Statee, has now only a stationary, if not a decreasing 
popnlatioo ; that her wealth, on the other hand, and tlio total 
of her prirate rsTennes, increase much more slowly than in the 
pasL The elasticity of priTste reTcnnes. as well as of public 
OBSi^ is sensibly less to-day than it was fifteen years ago, or 
twentj-five years, or forty years, or fifty years. • • • The |K>litical 
and adosinistratiTe bodies of France are hogging themselTes in 
a fiUal iDnsion, namely, that prirate rofennee in France continue 
lo have the same elasticity, the same ascending force, as during 
the decade which followed the war of 1870-71, and during the 
eiflhteen years of economical transformation and renoratioo 
nnder the Second Empire^ There is nothing of the kind (/I 
•*sn mi fien).** ^ 

The enthusiasm of colonisation is to-day at its height in 
France. Apart from the fact that much of this is nnquestion- 
ab^ dne to jealoosy of England, we may remember that such 
a fover has had its rise and its fall before, and beUcTc that» 
for the above grave reasons, the pree en t one will fode aleo. It is 
Bol so long since the Quunber was within a very few votee 
of formally abandoning Tongking. A serious complication in 
Kmopcb the triumph of a Socialist party, ^ * financial crisis 
whish k enlj loo p ro b ab l e would renew this desife to shake 

hi HMca^ Meftato 1^ ISSii 
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off ft bardea vbich bringn no correspoi] 
French people. Sootier or later tbi 
remember — mutatiM malandis — the in^ui 
expressed in these cutting words:— 

El bBttri-Tom poor dm Alt* 
Qui H ifvoM de. polliew. 
PeodaDtqao rotu, loiu pirat 

For "Altesses" read "d6put6B," nod 
" insiiltes," and you have the quostion 
UBlt tUoniBelvea when tlioy dieoovor thut 
notliiiiR wbntover but taxes. To this 
" Tho Coat of ft French Colony " mny 
mito. I'bo Ruddun recall of M. da Lanosi 
it be in connoction with tbo railway cone 
spoken, is likely to shake public conSilei 
trntion. The bearing of all this ui>on tli 
Eait is obvious. It is diHicuIt to b« 
Kmpire of Imto-Cbina is a pormanec 
tiobind it an unstable national policy, e 
anil a shrinking: revenue, nliilo it la 
juNtiJication of commercial success. 

"What is to bo the future of China ? ] 
tbe problem — the character of the Chinci 
that nobody who knows China at all wiU 
forecast. China will not over-run the 
raise herself to the rank of a compact, 
nation, observant of the laws which gove 
Japan will desire to reorganise Cbion, an 
These things arc sure onoiigli. but th 
to a conclusion. My own view — wbic 
diftidence — is that tbo fate of Cbina- 
couvenicDce, although, as I have eoid be 
■nch thing as " China " at all— this countx] 
will be partition among other nations. 
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•'•ftlUd ftU tti« MM thai mo into her^ and obrtnieikm, "the 
oiilj fDfM in China upon wbieh it it aals to relj,** baf Mnred 
hir walL Bat tba has n«T«r had to (aee a protpeet like that 
lAiieh Um bafora bar to-daj. I think tha will ultimately go to 
piaeee under the preeaore of the eonflieting intereeti that fbeoe 
opoo her. Am THngioTe Cooke well eaid, " the whole present 
Bjatem of China ia a hollow thbg. with a hard brittle 
aurlMe : we try in Tain to eerateh it; but some day a happj 
blow will ehiver ii It will all go together. A Chinaman baa 
M idea of eorrendering a part to ia?e the reai The onlj 
foeation with him ia, how long ean it be reaiated f bow long 
ean il be evaded f ** The Weat has now eome loo eloee for ai^ 
aatioB of the Beat to remain maeh longer — 



And Japan f ** With the flnt wind baa eome the bloeeoming 
of the ehryeantbemam,'* aa the Aoiblra-writer eaid. One thing 
oo^ may prore a pitCall for thia wonderful nation — bcr own 
ambition. If the makee soeb demanda or adopts each an 
attitnde as will bring her into aente oonfliet with the European 
Powers, her feteign ailairs will be marked by bitter disappoint- 
mants, and theee wiU bring dissensions and poasibly disasters 
inio her domestie polities. No nation, least of all England, 
wishes to binder the gratifleation of erery legitimate Japanese 
ambition, hot signs are onfortanately not wanting to show that 
her Tieloffiee and aehiefements, both in peaoe and war, may 
torn her head and faua her into aspirations that ean nerer be 
rsalissil The spseeh of Connt Okmna, wbieh I have quoted 
alaswbars^ is of itself enongh to give rise to these (ears. Already 
in imagination the Japaneee Pkees sees eereral prorinoes of 
aettheni China anneied, and ef«n the Emperor of Japan seated 
npea the Drafoo Throne. In sobsr earnest a Prorisional 
Osfsnimsnl for China ia abea4y prapared in Japan, and many 
of ilB eAeiak have left for the firoBt «< The Land of the Biaing 
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Sun/' says the Yominri Shimbiin, " Bhoald not be oonient vith 
anything short of the glory and grandeur of that Byrobol itself ** I 
But if Japan avoids this pitfall, her future may be bright indeed. 
Victorious over her great enemy, rich with the spoOs of peace, 
free from external anxieties, her population eager and able to 
found colonies, her revenue increasing, and her commerce 
rapidly developing, the first Asiatic nation in the world, and 
the predominant Power of the Far East, there is no reason why 
she should not retain all the admiration, the respect and the 
affection she has won. 

Since my chapters on Japan passed out of the printers' 
hands however, her friends have learned with grief, on 
evidence which it is impossible to disregard, that the capture 
of Port Arthur was stained by the wholesale slaughter of 
unarmed Chinese. So far as is at present known there were 
several European eye-witnesses of the facts. Old men and 
boys were cut down ; non-combatants were killed inside houses ; 
prisoners tied together iu bauds were butchered and muti- 
lated ; boat-loads of fugitives were shot down or torpedoed. 
It may well be that further news will reduce these charges 
somowbAt, but there seems no ground for hope that the 
charges may be altogether disproved. Worst of all, these 
atrocities are said to have been committed for several days in 
succession, by the troops under Count Oyama, whose proclama- 
tion commanding mercy and connideration for prisoners and 
non-combatants I have already reproduced. It is most earnestly 
to be hoped that a stringent inquiry into this matter will be set 
on foot at the earliest moment, in order to show the world that such 
barbarities are as repulsive to the best sentiments of Japan as 
to our own. At the same time a word of protest must be uttered 
against the tendency to condemn the entire Japanese people for 
the acts of some of their soldiers. To begin with, the soldiers 
are drawn from the clanM which has had least opportunity of 
imbibing the spirit of civil i Hat ion of which the Japauese Govern- 
ment has given so many striking examples. Moreover, the 
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borron hifliet#d bj Um CbiiMM in Port Arihiir upon tbtir 
JaptntM prifODtrt might b« held to eiento * foiy of reTengt, if 
tUt had not bMo pennittod to last And toeh wholttala killing 
la no naw thing in Eaatarn warfara. Thara wara taanaa in tba 
aappfattion of tha Indian motinj for whieh tha British paopla 
wonU ha torrj to ha hald reaponaibla. Skobcloff tlaaghiarad 
tbooaanda of Torkomans at Oaok Tapa on Jannaiy 84, 1681.* 
Tba '' inddant ** of Panjdah waa not maeh batiar. And aftar tba 
tiU of Bon-tay in tba Frt nab war in Tongking thera waa a night 
of aqnal borror.t Iforaorar, tba tama jonmal whieh baa bean 
ioramoat in aipoaing tba atroeitiea of Port Arthur onee bad 
oaeaaion to danonnea the Freneb in timilar temi for tha ilioot- 
ing of dafenealeea Chinaee after the naral masaaera of Fooehow. 
And to eay nothbg of tba awfol ttmea of tba Conunnney it ia 
aonunooly baiieTad that tba Franeo*Oerman war prodoead 
aaanaa that both armiea would gladlj forget Therefore^ bow« 
atar bad tba Biorj of the fall of Port Arthur maj prora to ba» 
let ua not paaa a vardiet of guilty upon the whole Japanaee 
BatioiL Tba extraordinary fury of tba Japanese armed eooUea 
and aoldiars waa due in great part to tba indiacretion of an 
oAeer. It waa known that three Japanaee epiea eanght in 
Cbin-Cbow bad flnt been euhieoted to the torture ol bone- 



• "Al 4 la «he sftonMoa aiwbddl M lOa tavtlnr Ihroogli Um Wwek, tai 
mit n i Mk hmm tai tool le ftnm Um rHrMlinir mmnj •ad le giv« bo qoArtM; 
tytimainiwMdWjPia bj both with tavifi pnvMkm UUdarkaoM frU— bj Um 
lahmtrj {tkK ^tmfakt) lor a ikUnc* ol tovoo mttra, bj tho cavaIfj (a dllviaioa ol 
tai foor mtmim ol OnHMko) lor oUtra mUoo, Mpporto4 hj a batlory ol 
uiOHmfwUkkm^na^^^mt, gifbt ihiiMMii ftnotn ol both aoito tatd itt 
■on attiiknir Mt iova Mia ■loia. 'Oa tfw ■oniiog %ilm Uio bolUo Uwy 
kgrla ie«o Mho tnAHj-wmm h^j.tmthtjhU boM ovopi iova b/ilM Milfoil. 
iMMO MiA MMoa.'* TMoHm. Ooofioll.OwM^*«]lMiiAisO«rtrall-^** 

f ^'TImI «M a Ifrrlblo aifkl la %tm4tf. Tbo Tnoot hU ontovW, with 
fMMlf^r UmIo o ff Oi H Ioa, bj Um OMloni f»lo, tai Ui^ oiUilUo^j kUM 

Mia ililHiiB tfwy IhriBf thii« Ibof mam ufprn, Tko Ttmmk Ifonfo 
Ml fa bA4 ballho balilMrjol ObiMmoa mtd wop hniti AmMmtm (IIm 
■) wm tkkmltm^'* h 0. atoH (aftekl Out upoiiwt ia Ttfkiin ol 
mi NOMlly Bhtkk Wmkm im Bt^bobK "FrMMo ttd T^a«Ui«,» 
fbai. iiialwaB.ltonMS«1\MklB,orFiMookitkiflwBool»'*9.Mft. 
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oroBhing and then burned alive. Shortly aflerwarda three 

Japanese soldiers were either eaptured or killed daring the 

march on Port Arthar* and the advance goard foond their 

bodies. They were decapitated, their hands cut off^ their 

bodies ripped open and their livers torn oat. Instead of baiying 

the bodies, the officer in command caused them to be laid oot 

apon a platform by the roadside, and the whole army thas saw 

them as it marched past. The consequent blood^thirst became 

so uncontrollable that the Japanese officers could only protect 

the people after the fall of Port Arthur by posting notices upon 

houses containing fugitives, saying, ''The people of this resi« 

dence must not be killed," and even finally by pinning labek upon 

the breasts of Chinese, bearing the saving words, ** This i>erBon 

must not be killed." For my own part, the news is beyond 

comprehension. That Count Oyama and his officers should 

have allowed days to be spent in butchering prisoners and 

captives — as is assortccl — in nlmoht utnnmj^inable. Until this 

news came, every corrcHpundunt with the Japanese forces had 

paid a high tribute to their discipliue and huniAuity, whOe 

the JapancRC Red Cross Society was i>08itivcly held up as 

an example to our own. And in the latest pai)ers from Japan 

I find this item among the notes from the front : " Some 

Japanese coolies who munlcreil a Chinese iu the Liau-tuug 

Peninsula were summarily executed by order of General 

Oyama." 

The kingdom of Siam is another uncertain factor in the 
future of the Far East. I have given many reasons for belienng 
that there is no hope whatever of the duration of an independent 
monarchy there. Sooner or later some stronger hand will have 
to take the Lelm. The ambition of France has decided that the 
hand shall be hers. England, on the contrary, is definitely 
pledged to the maintenance of Siamese autonomy and integrity. 
Thus the ground is prepared for grave events. Every day that 
passes, however, and many incidents that have occurred even 
since my chapters on Siam were written, deepen my conviction 




that <Nur rtqNmtibte •totatmtii hmi% not radiiad «itber tti« diffi- 
tnlliM or ib« daogon of the tituatioo, and that they are still 
ehorieUog bopee of Siameee action which art inentably destined 
to a rade dicappointment. The tad death of the Crown Prince» 
too» has inteneifitfd ereiy element of nncertainty. His life and 
futnre formed the one remaining ofajeet of the King's dsTotion : 
now that he is dead the enfeebled monarch will withdraw him* 
self more than ever from the tssk of attempting to direct and 
eootrol the crooked aims and forcible-feeble characters that are 
eooteoding aroond him. The appointment of the new Crown 
Prince repreerats the triumph of the Second Qoeen, a lady of 
fsr greater ambition and determination than her senior riral, 
and a lifs-long derotee of intrigoe. Her eUeet son was bom 
on New Tear's Daj, 1880, and his nsme and title are Somdetch 
Chow Fah Ifaha Vachiramdh. The name "Thoon Kramom 
Tbo,** which has been telegraphed from Bangkok bj eorre* 
qpoodents obrioosly nnfsmiliar with the Siameee Conrt. is 
Merely a familiar abbre?iation of a birth-titlCt and not the 
Prince's name at alL Prince Ifaha Vachirafiidh has been stady* 
iag in England for sereral years in the home of a private 
family of much edocational distinction, end he is described by 
iboee who know him beet as a jonth of much amiability and 
intelligence, though the circumstancee of his life and the com* 
parati?e obscurity to which he has been purpoeely relegated 
ha?e not been such as to derslop in him any marked strength 
of character. He is, of course, like his late brother, the nephew 
oC Prince Derawongse and Prince SvastL The chief danger that 
awaits him is the deterioration which must almost ineritably 
follow upon his abrupt withdrawal from the excellent inflnencee 
which have surrounded him in England, and his expoeure, at 
an age when theee cannot hail produced a permanent effect, to 
the ndnoue and debilitating lifo of the Boj al Palace of Bangkok. 
As for the ''great reform** just announced, " a LegislatiTe Council 
eo asi e tin g of the Ministers and at least twelTc nobles, who are 
lo bold ielibsrations and pass new lawn, wiih theBoyal eanction. 
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or, in ihe •vent of the Sovereign's illness, or Absence £rom soy 
other caase, by a two-thirds miy'ority witboal such sanetion.** I 
fear it can only be regarded as fresh dast thrown in the eyes of 
Europe. As I have explained, there are no sncb persons u 
"nobles" in Siam, and the Legislative Council will to sU 
intents be the same band of royal half-brothers who form the 
Cabinet, grouped under another name. The news is more 
important as showing the King's public admission of his own 
physical exhaustion, and his determination to relinquish even 
the pretence of holding the reins of government He was not 
strong enough to announce his successor with his own lipa. 

There remains only the last house of the horoscope of the Fsr 
East. England— -what is to be her future there ? The aim of 
tljis book has been to show that we have the right an*! the 
opportunity, and therefore the duty, greatly to extend our 
iDiluonce and our trade — in a word, our Empire — in this grest 
division of the globe. The figures of our predominant interest, 
which I have given in every case where they could be obtained, 
speak for themselves. No other Power con present statistics 
which even approach them. And the future, if we grasp it now, 
will utterly dwarf the past. The rest of the world is parcelled 
uut like an allotment-ground. In the Far East alone an un- 
worked mine awaits us. A distinguished French traveller has 
well described the consideration which should weigh with the 
statesmen of the hour, [j* It is in Asia once more that will be 
decided the destinies of the world. In Asia will be founded and 
will increase great empires, and whoever succeeds in making his 
voice heeded in the Far East will be able also to speak in 
dominating accents to Europe. • . » Be A$iatie, there lies the 
future r*\J 

I am profoundly convinced that this is true. The years that 
I have given to the Far East have taught it as their supreme 
lesson, and the highest ambition of my life would be gratified 

• PrinM Henri d*OrlMiw, «« Axonad Tonkin,'* ISM, pu 49S. 
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if I ooold b6li«f« at ilM doM thai I had helped to taaeh it to mj 



It te BO OMit to Mj that the Britith pablie is a mati of people 
with a eooieteBoe. It is eapable of sapporting a OoYemment 
that should leeign an adTantage we might seeore from a riral 
hj fbcee of anns, for no other reason than that to seise it would 
be an ast of i^jnstiea And its enthusiasm eannot be seenred for 
anj new Imperial moremtfit unless, besides the expedienoj, the 
right ean be shown and the benefits to be oonferred upon the 
natioQS we bring under an extended dominion. Therefore any 
appeal to the British puUie, in whose hands for good or evil the 
destinies of the Empire now rest, must address itself in no small 
part to their eonseienee* Herein liee the strongeet hope of 
British extension in the Far East As Mr. H. U. Johnston has 
recently said^ ** the British Empire is not merelj the heritage of 
thirty-eight millions of pink*and-white Englishmen, but it is a 
league of peaee and eommeree in which blsok and jellow men 
ate eooeemed.** And the extension of our authority over these 
alien raees is for them an unmitigated blessing. A sharp-ejred 
loraign eritie who has lately returned from a journey round the 
Empire has declared this in impressi?e words. " All these new 
•enntries, which are so many outlets for the commerce of the 
werldt are not monopolised by the English for their own use only. 
Ptople firom other nations may go there and settle, without having 
any focmality to go through or any foreign taxee to pay. Theymay 
fo en spesMng their own language, practising their own religion, 
and may eigoy every right of citisenship. And if they are not 
too stnbbcffn or too old to learn, they may lay to heart many good 
leisoiie in thoee nurseries of liberty. If I have not succeeded in 
piwviBf that in qpite of their hundred and one foiblee the Anglo- 
Saxons are the only people on this earth who enjoy perfect 
libertyt I have loet my time.*** When a native race comes 
British control it receivee immediately a birth-gifV— 
** hea?en-eent9 red-tape-bound, straight firom Downing 

• Mm OlUa, " J^ke Biril Mid Om<* f. SISL 
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Street.** It has been my fortime to see tt dose quarters almost 
all the civilised nations of the world, and most of the great 
colonies, and the result is that I beliere in Englishmen abora 
all other men, and in British role above all other rule. There- 
fore the British Empire is to me the most important impersonsi 
consideration on earth, and the transmission to our heirs of tb« 
legacy of our fathers the greatest responsibility. 

There are many joyful signs that a new era has dawned. Ko 
leading statesman would venture to say to-day what Cobden said 
in 1836: "The colonies, the army, the navy . . • are only appen- 
dages of our aristocratical government John Bull has for the 
next fifty years the task set him of cleansing his house from thii 
stuff." The recognition of the British Drang which no man either 
created or can hinder, the imperative need of new markets, 
the sight of the marvellous progress of native races under oar 
flag, the just alarm at the advance of our rivals, the awakening 
at last to an appreciation of the fact that powerful and jealous 
nations are plotting- for our inheritance — these are bringing 
about a change, before it is too late, in the minds of the in- 
habitants of Great Britain. But the best sign of all, and there- 
fore the most hopeful portent in the heavens of this Far Eastern 
horoscope, is that a Liberal Prime Minister has declared to al* 
the world that the "party of a small England, of a shrunk 
England, of a degraded England, of a neutral England, of a 
submissive England, has died.*' 
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